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GEXBEAL MEETING 
Cchmbo Mnseum^ F^hru^ru SO^ 


Present: 

Sir Ponn&mbftlftm Arunwha^m^ M,A,, 
Providentp In the Chair. 

Dr- P. E. Plena, LLtt. D.,C.C.S.* ¥i?:e*Presideat. 


Mr. M. T* de Sr Amara&pfear&p 

„ R, C. AnthanisR. 

„ W. E, Rastian. 

jj B. Chos, Cocrajj Milhon- 
dirani. 

A. do 
„ P* de 

„ P- E. S. l>Vlftrinftaekftrfl + 

„ U+ B. Dolnpiliillft. 

Dr^ A. Sr P. Fernanda. 

Mr, C, H. /jr Fomande, B.A,, 
UL.B. 

p, W. ^T, Feraando. 


I Mr. Herod Guniratoe. 

I „ P- T. P. Gunnwardhana, 

I ^iudaliyar. 

i jp W. F. Gunawardhmtia. 

Hr. C- A. HewaTttarfliiapMfcD, 
^Ir. 0+ A. A. Jayasekam. 

Dr. A. Nell M.R.C.B. 

S. C. Paulp M .D. 

T. A. A. Rahwm. 

T. B. RiiBsell, G.C,8. 

John il. Sonaieratne. 

G. W, SttirgeaB, af R.C.V.S. 
F, A. Tifljwrar&ainjdia. 

S, Vythenathati, MudaHyar. 
Sl H. tv adtii., B,A,^ C.C->§' 

SonoraiT 
Secretaries. 


Mn C. H. G^lUnSp B.A.pC.aS. 
„ Gerard A, Jn»eph, C^C.S. 


1. The miniitaa of the last General SleetinK held on Dewm- 
ber 19ia> were read and ennfirtned. 

-2 >rr. Joseph annoiiriced that the of the treainre 

cheat of the last feln^f of Kandy were laid ont for lOBpectioD. 

3. Dr. S. C. Paoh M.D.* F.R.C.S.. then read a paper on the 
orerlofdship of Cerlon in th* 13th, 14th p and 15th wntonoi. It 
Lt proposed to pnhUsh thii r>apcT in a later issno of the JounLal. 
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K«A.S. (CEVLON}. jV'uL. XXVJII. 


COUNCIL ilEETlXG 


Coiomho Mv*cum, Marth 21, 1919 

Sir FoinTiAmbajAiD AninlchAliiiii, 

Pr^iclcntf m th& ChAir. 

Dr, P. Er PierU, latt/D,^ C.C*S+j Vite-President. 


Mr+Simon de Sika, Gste 

Mudaliyar. 

,, W. A. dt J.P. 

A. Gun^s^kara, 

Mndalijar^ 

Mr, C: H. Cflllinja. B.A., C.C.S. 
,1 Gerard A, Joseph, C+C^S. 


AIr+ W, GutLAWardhana^ 
SladaliYor. 

Dr.C, A. HoffaHtariiiia, 
Mr.C. SV. HoraraU. 

Dr. A. Ne 3 U M.R.C.S. 

Honorary 


1. The mini] tea of the Uat Connoil ^leetinij held on the 6th 
l>eceml?er. 1919, were read and confirmed. 

% The dmrt Annyal Keport. for 1918 was diRcosaed and 
approTed. 

A.. It wd.^ df^cided that the Annual General MeetiUK he held 
on the 31st Alareh^ 1919^ 

4. It was reaolred that the Gor^mment be nuked to hil|^ 
60 copieH oE the MAldirlaJi Lifl^^uljitic StudieBi at ftn. 7,60 a eop^ 
iLnd that a presentation eopy be sent to the Bultan of the Sfaldirea 
thronj^h Mr, Didi and that be be asked kiiidLy to aseertain if tho 
SfaldiTian GoTernnjoiit wiH purchase any copies. 

6. It was resolred that the Gorernmeni be asked to fdve 
the Society its uiual annunl i^ant with effect from 1st October, 
1D19, and further, that in riew of the present, general hi^ lercl 
of prices the Gcrernmeht be asked to increase the grant by 
Ra. 60 D. 

6^ The i|nestion of ihe translation and publication of the 
Chinese References, to which Gorernnjeiit offered a coDtiibytion 
before the war^ was disensaed, and it was decided that the matter 
ibouJd stand over for tho present. 

7. The question of Office-Bearers far 1919 was considered 
and certAin propouls were agreed to W put before the AnniiAl 
General Meeting. 

8. The following were clecEed members of the Scciety:_ 

(a) Frederick Richard Benona- 

jaka, B.A., ^[.M.C, ; recom¬ 
mended by 

ib) George £. Hording ; recnm- 1 
mended hy j 

(c) y. M. Mnttnkumani: recom-\Anpireas NelL 

mended by /Gerard A. Jnsepb, 

(d) Peter Mortimer : recommended \ F. A, Tissererasingha. 

^7 /K. Balasingham. 

W} MedAgomaGqnaratna, Hero.: \M, B. Medapsmtoa, 

recommended by fC, B. ]>o 1 apihilla. 


C, H. CeUina. 
Gerard A. Jojieph, 

Teigh Smith, 
Gerard A, Joseph. 
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}c, H. 'A. Pernanilo. 


Andr^fti NelL 
K. BalaKin^hiiin, 


(f) Ponn^iidHiu FoSix F#mandt>P 

r*c*iniiieiid€*d hj 

(g) H. L. Spittclp F, R.as.p \ A. Xdl. 

]r?c.^fnmi^nd(Ml hy l Gerard A. Jonepli. 

(h) H. R, Gunaratne: rpeom- . S, K. WipiiUjionii- 

tuebded by sabha. 

' N. Kr S. Hhflratinda^ 

<i} Welipntfliiirila Sri tSeepflnkara l W. M. Fernando. 

SthaTirn r recommended by | A, de S. KonkarntnOr 

i|j) T. n, .Mitchelk rwjmmended l Andreas Nell, 
hy MV. A. Care. 

(k) Wiiliajn WadsworLli; rerom-\3- C. Paul. 

mended by ^ i A. NelU 

(l) Samiipl Jel^retnain Chris- ' 

tian KadirgHinnT^ recom¬ 
mended by ^ XX ^ T, 

(m) Simon Richard de Fenseksp iC. H, CoHioh^ 

(jr+): recommended by J Gerard A. Joseph. 

(n) Hasil Walter Cuthbert Leefei \Gtrard A. Joseph, 

Tecommencled by /C. H. Colbna. 

(o) Benedict Solomon ^lendis : \ A. S.^ Beaty. 

recommended by /K. W, Atukorala. 

(p) Pias Dtirmadnsa Senan^ Ip jj JaTaiioKha 

jaha ^tutukumarana ; i d_ ilutucumarana. 

commended by * . 

(fi) AdolphiiG Simon Peter Fer- \€- A. Hew^flTitaraBS. 
imndo^ recommended hr j Gerard A. Joseph* 

>[artiniis P: Siriwardhana : I ^ F. Gnnawardliana. 

recommended by ^ J* ™ 

, , 1 ■ IS. ^V. K. Wipulasena- 

ts> . Somalokatisjsa StbnvLTm : \ ^bha 

rwntnmtndKl by ) ^ Dhiraliakars, 

Francis T. Spuavtr atue : re-\!V, HflrilnirKh. 
commended by JE. B. Denham. 

0, A Uttef dated I2ch December, Wl^y from Mr. R Lewis, 
with regard to hss paper on Monastical and Soered Trcea in 
Cerlon was read, , , _ 

^ 10 , A letter dated Gtb January , llJlSt from the Gor^inePt 
Agent, N-C-P., rtt the column dug up near the AbhaTagin Dn^ha, 
Ln whiedi ho stated tliat the oobiitan had Ijoen labelled p waii laid an 

the table. - k M M 

11. A proposal fiom Dr. A. Neil, RUggosting that for li 
future resident mombors subBcription he Rs. 15 wr annum, and 
entrance fee Ra^ 10, waa considered and it w^as decided that the 
matter do stsnd orer for ruture consideration. , ^ t 

12.. It was reFolv^ that tho eongrot ulation of th# Council ba 
conrered to Its Vice-Patron, the fion^ble 5fr. R^. D. Stnhhsp 
C.M.C.p on bis appointment as Governor of Hong Kong and thot 
ho be thanked for the intereit he had taken m promotioK tho 
wclfore of the Society, - * , n 

13, A proposal hy Dr, A. Xc!l, finegestuig that a su^om- 
mJtteo he appointed to collect nates^ in formation from reaidenlfl^ 
copies of drawings, sketehes. ond pbolcrgraphs and mans regard¬ 
ing Colombo in the IP-th and 19th centuries was considered, and 
it was resolved that a milrJ^ommittoe consisting of Dr. A^ Noll„ 
Afr. R. G, Anthonisxj Dr, C, A. Hewaritarana, and Mr- Gerard 
A, Joseph be appointed to go Into the matter. 
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JOt/RJfMiH apA.s. (cETLox). [VoL- XXVirip. 


AXXCTAI* GENERAL MEETING 
Colotnh<} J/t(JI?UTIlp Mi^Tch Slsif 


Present : 


The Mnn'hle Mr. H E. Stubbi, CALG., 

Vlce-Putrpnj iti tbe ChHir. 

Sir PpuLambalsm AnjnfichftlBm, Kt., M.A., President. 


^sirJ. T. Brpom, Kt, 

^Ir. D. BuddhAiUta. 

E. B. D^nhBmH B.A.,C,C,S. 
The Yen'hip 31 H. de 
Vinton, 

31 r, W- M. Femeiido. 


Mr. J. G- C. ilendU, M.A, 
Dr. S. C. Pilllp M.D. 

Mr. 3V. SamftrBsinK^B. 

D. A, S. WijeTesinliB, 


3fr. G, H. B.A,pC.C,S. \ Honorary 

pp Gerard A. €.C.S. I Socretarita. 


1. The ffitnuteii of the last General Moatini; held on the 
30th FehruatTp l&lOp were read and eonfirmed. 

31rr Gerntd A. Joseph read the Annual Report, of wbieh 
the fellawiTig Is a snmmary ■— 

ANNUAL REPORT TOR lOlS. 

The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society haye the honour to atibiuit thefr Report for the year 1918. 

The year which ia now hrauj^ht niider review ia the fifth aiidp 
fortunately h the last *' 3Var " yeaTi It hes been the endeavour of 
the Council to eoutiJiue the aetirities of the Sociotj aa far as pon^ 
sihle iiipoughout the war, and the Council hope thiif object haa 
befu realised to a very cotLsid^rahle extent p as the followinft rei>ort 
wiU aliow^ duriug the year 1918« On the whole the Society haa 
prospered except in regard tn finances, a matter that will be 
dealt with later en. Now that hostilities hare ceased and peace 
is in aigbt, a farward policy should Ih> adopted and every endeHY- 
our used to atimnlate interesl In the various matters, inqnirlea 
into wbseb it is the aiin and desi^^ oE the Society lo promote. 

In this connection the Conncsl congFatnlatea itself on tiaTinE 
secured Sir iV. H. ^EauninK ai Patron of the Societjn His 
Excellency has, by accoptlug this office and hy presidiiiE at the 
General Meetiun held in December, abnwn hit Interest in the 
SocietyV work, and this h a sure sign that the cordial relation- 
ahipt which has always exmied between the Society and the 
Government in the past and which bos been nroductiYe of so 
mneh that ia ol mine to the country^ will be coutmued and become 
even mom marked in future. 

MaxtLvns akd pArERs. 

Four General MeBtlnga and four Council 3leetings were held 
during the year. 

PuntCATioxs. 

One of the moxt important features of the yearns work has 
been the printing oE an English tranElatioii of Oeiger'a Maldiriait 
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Lin^Lstic Tlie tran&I&tion from the German y^as mfLilo 

hjr Sirs. Wniii find the wQtk waK edited by H, Cr P+ Bell^ 
irho has onrkhed it irith three most u^efid appendlcesK and a 
jiqmber of illnstratinnK. The printing will done at the Govern¬ 
ment Freos, The cordial thanhii of the Soeiety are due to Mrra, 
Willis and to Mr. Hell for this moi^t intereitlng^ uiefol nnd 
ituportant Work. 

Jcurniil XXIV.j No, dS, Part ii. and Journal Vol. XXVI., 
Nor 7D^ Parts iip^ lii+, and ir. were issued dodng the year^ 

MiuiBEJia. 

The Society haa taow on its roll 359 inembprs ; nf thef^i 9 are 
Eonomij i^lembers and 42 are Life Members. 

Deaths. 

Tlae Council have to record with regret the deaths of His ■ 
ETtcellency Sir John Anderson^ Patron of the Societj, .Me?^ra, 
D^ S, iMahanamOp V+ J, Tambipillaip fiev. Father J. Paha- 
tron^y find .Mr. F. J. de Saram. 

The death of His Eneellency Sir John Anderson was a serious 
loM both to the Society and to the Inland. The Annual MeetinR 
of the Society p which had been dseed For tlie 2!2nd Mareh, wus 
postponed, as he was then seriously iJl^ Sir John Anderson died 
on the 24th March. A special meetinE of the Connoil was held 
on the 27th March when the followinj^ resolution wai pa^ied! 

That the Council of the Sodiety da place on record the grief of 
this Society on the death of its Patron, His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson^ G.C.-^J^G., K.C.L.L.D., and express to Cnptain 
and -Mrs. Anderson and the other members of hii family their 
deep sympathy with them in their bereavement.’* 

CtotrsaL. 

tader Rule £0, ]^Ir. C- W. Horarbll and Dr. J. Pearson 
retired by Aoniority and the Hon' hie 31 r+ K. Balasinghnm and 3fr. 
R. W. Byrde bj least attendance ond also under Rale IS 3tr. C. 
Harttey, "the Seninr Vice-President, retired by longest contmuotiH 
service. The three voeancies on the Council were filled by 3Ir, C. 
W, Horsfall, Gate Mudaliyar Simon de Silra and Dr. C. A. Hevtvi- 
tarana find the vacaney os Vice-President liy 5?ir Antan Bertram^ 

Aueuj^LOGY. 

There is little to report under thin head as, owing to tho 
reasons given in the statement?* for the past few yea rip the 
Government boa been able to do little more than wfia DCcoasary 
for the Eenerol comer ration of tllOse objects of nrelweoloKical 
Inlerest that had Wen already cleared and restored. 

The Council of this Society Imve learnt with pleaf^urie how¬ 
ever^ that the Government took stepSp nlmost immediately on the 
cessation of hos^tilities, for the appointment of an Arclnpological 
Commipsioner in succession to the late Mr. Ayrton* The fmst- 
ia by no means an easy one to fill and the officer who is appointed 
may re^iuiro a period of special training Wfore he can take up 
duties in Cnylon, but it affords the Coimcil great satisfaction to 
be able to report that there ia every likelihood of the work of the 
department being reatarted and continued with fresh viEour in 
the near future. 
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JOCTENAL^ E.A.S. (CETLON). [VoJ.. XXV [J I. 

ccm^Ederahle interest ht.% centred diirm^ the y^isr ia ih^ 
£D-cBl|ed ) ^mala^-M lillA-S^^y B ” PaillEinEFi Ht Pqtonnaruwa, TtiHA 
paintingAp wliich are afnang the finest of their kind extaiifc^ are 
uofortiinBlelj' dL^appearing. A complete iet of copies of the 
paintltiKii ns. they eiifit at present Jiaa twen made by ^Ir, liV, 
T'ernatidjo of the ArchfCvla^tcal CoiumiaAinn and nov adorns the 
wall^ of the Colom1‘Mi ^tiisetjtn. 31 r, Joseph, tbo aetin^ D-lrectar 
of the Museum p and Mr, \\\ 31, Fernando^ deserre th* special 
thaukA of the Society for this useful w'oi-k and the Council hopo 
tbaE: the ^nerous CTt ample of thOBo j^nt lemon, irho contributed 
towards the cosEp wilJ \m- followed hy others. The Council nro 
glad to Ijo able to report, that though it will probahly not be pos¬ 
sible to preyent ftirtber dctorioratioa of the original paintings p 
stcp!$ are hoing taken by the Public Works Lb^parEmont to affcwd 
diem such proiccEiua as is poaAihle in their present condition, A 
copy of an old painting at tho Hindagala Viliata near Kandy 
bus Isoen made i^y Mr. Fernando for the Colombo Museum. UF 
this pamtiiig Sir John 3lBrEliajlr K.CJrE., Director General of 
Arehamiogy, India^ and Monsieur Fouehor of the Paris Univer¬ 
sity^ any: "* It appears to ho 4 veiT good piece of workp approxi¬ 
mately of the Pkeventh centnry A.D." On represontatiODii made 
by the Council p steps are being taken to haTO the antiquities 
atored in the A rtliamlogtral Musenin at AnuradJiiipura numbered 
and Httcd with reference to the locality where they were found, 
etc. A set of new rej^istcra Is I wing opened iJy the acting 
Director, ColomlM) Museum^ firing full particulars in reKi^rd to 
iculptures and inAcriptiona m the museum , wdiieh ahonld prove of 
great latercAt to Archa-olugiAls^ 

Library. 

The Addition^ to the library include parts of pcriodicAl^ 
tiumljerc'd 

The library is indebted For donatfona to the following ::-^Tho 
Gorernmefit of Tndia^ The Government of Siam; Tike G-orernment 
?i t P^.^i Text Society, r^udun ; The Manager, National 

Monthly; The Edtiors, Ceylon Antiquary and Literary RefrIateF- 
The Director, Colnrnbo 31uBOum} and the ilyoore ArchBojogicnl 
Departnicnt, India. 

FisAvrr^'k. 

The annexed IkAJsnce iheet diAclooes n halauce of R*. 49a^-lo 
to the credit of the Society, Tlio receipta \a.%i year anmunted to 
Ks- 6,6^73. while expenditure wo* Ra, d,177.G5. 

Tlie BCcotinta in regard to the Bale-t of Papan^a Sudani (Chu]- 
roers" QrienEa] Text Fund) are aljsriP annexed. 

Tile state of Ulnnncea of the SocietT had been a caii» of coti- 
atdcrahle anxiety to the CnnnciL The Society haa parsed tbratigh 
the period of the War without any serious dlminutinu of ita 
octiriliea butp like other LnatitutionA, it has suffered by the general 
rise ju prioea^ and by the fact that the Govemmeiit sx^ntribution 
lui been Withdrawn dunnj; the whole period of the war. 3roroover 
the priJitingof the Alaldivian Linguistic Studies referred to abuvH^ 
has Ikeen Aomca'hat of a drain on ita resomres. Dlfficultv boa 
been experienced in the recoverv of anreara of subscriptions and 
* numW of names hare had to >>e struck off on this account. The 
JLotincil however reliea on tiic cfv-eperatirin of memhera, and the 
Truatiti-r will bo erontlv ||«]|hhI jf M luomliors will pav thoir 
subscriptions promptly. 

The Council is indettEcd to Hr. Herbert TnrrB&t for kiticIlT 
auditI|I{[ the acenuntt, A work he has done for inanT Tears, 
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Dr- S. C. Pa«l tnoTcd the bi!o|>tion of the re]»rl. ^Ir, X- D* 
A. IS. WnayasiBhfl secoutie^J- The niotifliii wis t-srHed tiimnimanhlv. 

a. The Vtn^bl# 3fr. F. H, de H'Lnttm proposed the election 
of the foliocvinp ^)ffieu«Bv4reTfi 

Pafron; 

13 in Excelleaty Sir W, H. iJaniiJiii;. 
ri«-Pnfran; 

The Ut. Her. Dr. E. A. Coplestan^ D.D. 

Frtf id^ni : 

>Str PonnambdilHiu AronnchiiLBni. Kt., ^L.A. 

\ ~ ic^Fruidtmti: 

l>r. P. E. Pieris, Litt.D.. C.C.^v 
The Hon’hle Sir Anion De^t^alI]^ Kt., 51.A., KX* 


CwutieiL' 

Dr. A, XeJI, M.R.C.S. Simqn tie Sika, 5[udBli.irftr. 

\!r A M Gtiiiasekflra, Mud*- Dr. C, A, Hen-i.¥UBiran*j M-D* 

■ Uyar. The Hon^hle Sir S. C. Obeje- 

„ W* A. iJe Sika. J;P, Bokara, Kt. 

F. Leni-i- U, Antlioni^Sr 

\V. F. GTinaTranJliBiiJip Dr. S- C. Paiilp iLD., FrU-C^S. 

\Iiidaliyar, E, \\\ Perera^ 

,, C. W- HorEfaU: 

51 r. Gerard A, Joseph, C.C.S.. Honorary Treasurer. 

MegArn. C. H. Collins, B.A., C.C.S.p nnd Gerard A. Joseph, 


C.O.S., Honorary" Swretadea, 

Mndali^ar kV. Samarasinha secanded—caxried. 

4, Sir PonnantlmlnTii Ariiiiiiehalani delivered the followinjE 


PnisintsTiJiL AnoHE.^-*- 

Dn behdlf of the Office-Desrera and the meinbers of tJio 
0>iineil^ a-hotu you have been good enouftji to rMloefc, I thank 
rou for this mark of your apprEciation and ^nfidence* wliieh^e 
will do our best in the (uture to merit. Ino effieiener of a 
Society tike tbia depends, lo large raeaaiirei on the teal and ability 
of the Secretaries. 1 cannot speak too highly of the serviWB of 
Jlesars. Collins and Joseph duriiig the cntieal of the 

Societj'ji Jiktorv. We rofirot very much that this will he the last 
occasion on which we shall be liononred with the presence of our 
Chairman p who has alwayi lak^n great intcieat m o^ welfare- 
The loss w Ulp howcTorp be the gain of Hong-KonKY M e 

ecmgratulate him as well an that Colony* This Soqiety. which had 
h^n in contemplation and pre|iaration from so far back as l&l4, 
was actually fminded in Fehmary, and we nre therelore in 

the 7otli year of niir e^tistence and among the qldeat Uternry 
Societies in the f'lasc. We celebrated our Jnbilw in llsBS tind**r 
the distinfiniished auspices of the late Aletropolitan of Csleutta* 
thru oiir President. If tho ttmea had lieen more nropitiotis, if 
the hliKlilinj^ iudiience of the war was not still weighing upon ui^ 
we should have made an endeavour to celebrate^ worthily what is 
more than our Diamond JubileeIt is Interesting to recall that 
the Societv began its life with 34 members and now counts more 
than ten times I hat number. Them was not one Ceylon^' mem¬ 
ber then. and now Ccvloneso form the great majority. This is a 
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nioAstire of tlie profcrpsa of €^ucfttion antone^ ua And Ia aU the iiiDr« 
credilahle, es hare no fBelUties in the Is^Und for liti^her 
educutien nod rpaenreh. TLiquj^h are not al^le to i:^elobrat'e 

the attainment oF our 7oth y^ar, 2 »bouLd be failiiig in our Hutj 
if wt! did not teniemirfT with ln¥e And gratitude our FaunderH and 
benefactor:^, the innumerable men oF whoRe leamUig and ^al wo 
are enjoying the fruits, whop jimid not vor^ s^irronndingA 

a Oil the eAre;; of proFession and buaineAS, toiled and laijouned with 
the kindest wiPihea and hopea for ub, who bave left us recordn oF 
all khej" Were able to learn of Coj’ion^ ita paBt and proHont^ ahant 
til# foots of natiiro and hls^toty, about oJiniatcA and scAsons and 
places, birdo and bpa^to and aholla^ men and plants and anticiuitioAp 
A>jout the Iowa of life and doithn who loft ua the story of them 
oHorts, th^if trlumpha and FAiLuresi, for warning qt example. The 
sum of their toil is incalculable, and all thev have ^Ton us ought 
to be sAcred^ if only br reaxon of the infiniVe labour and thought 
It cost. Not ohIt should w^e bear them in undying romeenbranoe 
And utter the gladness of onr thanks, hut we owe it to them to 
preserve nud improve the prooipus inheritance and hnnd it down 
to those who como after ns, Tlie portrAits of iiome nf these hene- 
factors should hang m the Society ^a rootnA as a AtimuluA and an 
inspiratEDu to us—such men as our first President And Vice- 
PreBidenC, ^Fr. Justice Stark and Dr, AFncVicar; eur first S^re- 
tary Knighton, the liistorian; and among his auccessots Messrs. 
John Capper^ John Hamard. H. C. F. &11, tn all of whom the 
Society owes lasting grAtitudo for years of efficient and ecaIous 
serric^:!; Dr, CopIcBton,. tlie Late 3Lletmpo1itan of CakuttAr who 
held the position of President for serenteen years; his predeceBsur 
the late Col. Fycrs, the Kurrej'or (reneral,. who held the office In 
tEie previous decade; scholars such as Rcr. ^Fessrs. D. J. Gogerlv 
ami Spcncc Hardy ; scientiifts such as Cyganc^ La^ard, Kelaart, 
I^^gge^ Trimen, Willey; Coremor* Sir Bm. Gregory and Sir 
Arthur Gurdnn, our Patrons^ to whose etdightened and generous 
i^mpathy we owe respect!rely the Museum snd the ArchiEaLo' 
gtcaJ Department, whicl] tills aociety had long prcaaod oo Govem- 
meut; Civil ^rrants such as Sir John tHoksoni Sir James Swet- 
tenhsm, Childers^ Hhys Davids, Nevill, Gray, White^ Burrows 
Lewis; Vice-President * Dr, Boako and George Wall; President 
John PcrgUBOii abd him nephew Donald FerEnson+ a voluminous 
contributor to our Joumsls. Among Ceylonese might he named, 
ui additiun to Kelaart already meutionetj, ^imou Casio Chettv of 
the Civil Service, J»me!» de Alwis^ ^^ahA JFudalivar do ?!ovsaf Sir 
Muttu Conmaraswemy, Datidrifl dc SilvA Gunaratne Mndalivar 
^pald Lndnvici, l^um Nell, C. M. Fernando and others, who 
have paA-sed away. 


The Report you have heard read shown^ I trust, that th# 
Snrietv iw pursuing its Activities in i manner worthy of iti past 
and hae durtng the ^vear turned out a fair amount of good work 
in Bpite of Astionfi diffieultioA and embarrASaTUeuLs due to tho war, 
Onr nnaiicial condition. Iiai, as the Report mentionSj be^zi a sourco 
af great anxiety^ especially with the loss of the Annual grant From 
Goverui^nt and of the facilities for printing at the Government 
Pres^. Tlie^ were privilog#* we have long onjoved. as the 
recogniiieii that we were doing work ofV<Mt Public 
utility soniBak least of which wnuld hare to be done hr Govern¬ 
ment Itself iS tho Society did not exist. His KxceUencT Sir 
HidpwAy m addressing us in IS 07 , said; ^'Yon may be indepca^ 
(lent of Govemmeat, but' Government is not independent of vou. 
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Much of ^hc vrark undertaken by the Government of 

Ceylon has been due tei the knaiatetice ot thia The 

piEation of V'ital Stathtie* nnw done by the RegLitrELr-CeiieraL 
and the ->leleonologkal work of the Surveyor-Cienerml were aetivittea 
hegtin Btid earned an fdr ycuTu by the Society, Our ^ooln^ical 
collection was the nueleun nf the cuLli'Ction DOW in the Munennip 
which Sir AA'illiani Gregory erected on our rejireMntattoap as later 
I ho Archfieologioal [>epartmeiit was created by Sir Arthur GqtEion. 
We hare from time to time puliUshed important works on Ceylon 
and aCR depeudemr-iea atiph aa, tn mehtian. only recent publication^^ 
Sir John D'Oyly's Diary of the erentip of the posaLug oF the 
Kandyan Provinces under British nile, Andrews" iJiarieFp of the 
British Kuihussies to Kandy and his tour in the Kandyau dis' 
Ericts^ ProfoJ^^r Geiger's Ajofdirion ^in^uiaiic *^fuifiVj. Though 
Gocerniuent has purchased copies of aotnc nf these publlcatioUfl, 
the acLunl cost of prmling has bceu far from met, We venture 
to think thcLt, wdiile the fnemliors of the Sbcioty glndlv contrihuto 
their brains, learning and lahoiiTp the GovernmciiE help should at 
least he sumeient to corer the charges of printing. We have 
renewed our applicntlou for an auuiial ^rant and truRt that, now 
the war haw liappiLy ended, the application will receive favourable 
cemsidfration and that the grant will he iuerrased to enable its 
to meet the great increase in pm'CH since the uniDuot was fixed 
many years ago. But for the Societr's financial straits it rotild 
bayo done much innre during the past fir# years and could ilo 
more in tlic future in various liranclieR nf reaearch in which work 
has iioen auspeniled. Prof. Geiger's Majdiyian Studies, excel¬ 
lently transilated for UN in 1&1& by Mrs. M'illia from the German, 
could not he puhlished till this year. Mr. Bell„ w^ho has edited 
it with Ills iiKUal thomugUneas nud seen it through the press^ 
enriching it with valuah]# appendices and notesT haw laid the 
Society and the puhlip under great ubligationa by this Ial)our of 
love accompliahed nt great per.%onal iuconveuience. Our thanks 
are due to the Gorernnient for allowing it to he printed at the 
Government Prejfis^ which alone III Ceylon IS ah|c to copc ado- 
qnately wiblk the exigencies nf such a Work. We are aljio grateful 
tu our late Vice-President^ AFr. d- P, Lewis, for devetiug some of 
his Well-earned lei.sure in his retirement to editing Andrews^ 
Diaries, wliich throw mtieli light on the l^ginnings of the political 
relations of Great Britain with Ceylon. 

Tile great IkisEorieml work of Fernan de Queirox,^ the Con- 
euiifn dr wluch was oHginnlly^ dii^vered by the late 

Papal lAelegate, Afgv. ^aleski, and oF which a ropy obtained from 
Brazil by Mr. Paul Pjeris was acfunired by the Ceylon Govern' 
ment and printed in 1916 at the GovemraEot oxj^ense^ will, 1 am 
glad tn say, lie at fia dkstanl date available in an English dress. 
The work of tran.>datmg and ediEkztg it has Wen kindly under¬ 
taken for Government by the well-kcLowfi Jesuit Father and 
scholar, the Bevd. S. G. Perera,. f5, J. Ferhao de QueiroS Wap a 
PortngueMe Jeauit priest h who rose to W the Provincial Superior 
of the Ch\1er iu the East and died in Goa in April )6Sd. While 
in the £Last he had to olfijcial records and other authentic 

sources of history now lost, and his account cotnpilpd from them 
oF the rim and fall of the Portngue## rule in C#y|on is of sur- 
poAi^ing value for the ^rind it covers. 

Among the lectures organisefl by the Society duruig the year, 
two fascinating Lecturea deaerve special mention: one by Dr. A_ 
H. Sayce, Profosftop of As syrtology at Ox ford, on tho recent 
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nt th^ aneient capita] qf Etlopfiia; a lid I ha 

other bjf Dr, A, Xell an the Odijina and StTjes. of Ancient St«ne 
Afichitecturn in Cerknn, Tlio pnMic is greotlT indebted to the 
Acting Director of the MiiKcniu^ Mr. Joseph, far the benutiful 
made at hie instance bj Str^ \\\ M, Fernando nf the faAt 
di^ppenring pabtLnj^s i^ the Demala Atabn Seym at Folonna- 
ruffn. TJiese copies with others previou&l^r made hy lum were 
exhibited and explained iit n meelioK of the Society and are unw 
htiDK in the iVIuaeom. Of not lesx interest wis the painting 
diseorpretl Ijj otir late Secretary, .Mr, Codrin^ton, at Hindagala 
Vihara near Xandj nnd of which a copy made by Mr. Fertiaudo 
is also Jiupg at the irosenm. Pmfei^sor FoiicheJ- of the Unieer- 
aity of Parifl, who has recently Keen Lk, thinks highly of it as a 
n'ork of Hiiddhist Art and assigna it to the 7th century. How 
aq ancient a painting came to made in tlmt neighWurhopd 
remains a myKteiT:^ which may ^^erhapB be solrc^l when the in- 
scriptionSf of which estampagCA and eye-copies haTO been sent to 
the Director-General of Indian Arch^logy, Sir John Marshall,, 
hare been deciphered and trannlated. The generoaity qf onr late 
Gnrernor, Sir Holwrt ChftlmerSp liai^ provided thus Society with a 
reprodiickiec fnnd for the poulhatinn qf critical recensiqns of 
the Buddhist Fikakas and Atklmkathas by Ehe l^st ficholArs nf the 
Island in a manntr wqrtliy qf the host traditions of Pali i^cholar- 
ship* Tlip series Ja ca1i]^ the Alu Vihara Edition, after tha 
Immous rock temple of A In Vihara, where tlie Buddhiat l^ripturea 
were first reduc^ to writing 2,200 years ago. The firAt work 
J^j^wincn iSydtiah the Commentary of the great 
nuddhagliDKa on the Jfuiiimn and was entm.^^bed by Sir 

Robert riialniers to a diAtinKniAhei;| scholar, the late High Priest 
5?ri DhanimarAiiia of the Vidyalankara College. One volunie waa 
publuihed lust jrear aad the rusmainder ia being carried through 
the press by his pi^il a ad atiect-aaor, khe High Priest Dharnma- 
nanefa. Tlie High Priest XaniKsara has been entrusted with the 
prepAration qf the ^ooionfa PfUKidiitrt, the Commentary on the 
\ may a Pit aka, and it will probably take a year to complete* 

T referred in my ndiiresH last year to what is perhaps t!io most 
iti^emorahlo work done in recent years—tbe unearthing of ancient 
BnddliEst remains in Jaffna, dating frotn fjefore the Christian ora, 
by onr Vsee-Preaident, Dr, Paul t^eris. He Ims found there a 
large niinilier of ancient coins liot only of the Roman Empire but 
of very much earlier periods and liaA promised to gire ns an 
address on tliem. U will bo looked forward tn with the greatest 
interest by all of us to whom his paper on Xngadipa and the 
Buddhisk remiuiiB m Jaffna opened tip new and incredible ristas. 

interesting field* uf historical inouirT durine the 
ifiddle A^S hai^c been opened hy Dr, S. C. Paul, whose apiiomt- 
menL tfie Council we welcome tcwlaj. gave us a foretaato 
of his Tf^anhce m a rej^nt paper on the Overloidship of Cerion 
in tlie llRhj 14th and ioth centuriej. The paper has been iho 
Aiihjet‘l Ot mneh iljAcnAsion anti criticiam and wilL I truAt lead 
to a thc^ngh ventilation of the <tuestion and the dutidation of 
the trntl] In finding time, amid the calls of an exacting profes- 
amn* lor hii«tor>cm] re^arch lie hag put many of ns to shame and 
set an example which, if generally followed, wiU make the work 
of this borlety more frniLfnh 

L aaiiftfactlnn tn na to know that steps are ^lei^g 

taken by Gorernmeiit to BII the tacaDcj in thi- office of Archtw^ 
Jogieal Commisiiorer, nhicli ha^ reipAined unBlIed lipe* the 
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liiment^^i And untimelT dentil m IS'li of !\ir. ATrtqii, an officer 
of rar^ proini$«- OuHtik thfr period that hna smc4 elapaed tho- 
aatiiiuitiea of tln^ T&IaE).dp un-earthcd and prt3^<ir?od durinit 
50 y%ATi at. I'treat expense, liare anffored B 0 |laiii and in sotne 
CBAes Irretrievahle damage for want of proper siiperTinionp and 
tho Society hag often pressed upon GaTerniueiit the noceasity of 
an early appointment. Tho distinguished Arehieologist and 
Oriental Scholar, ProfeE^or FoucLer^ who ia now collabcratitig 
witk Sir Jokn XfarshaH' in the eXcuTationx at Taxila on the North 
Western frontier of India and elsewhere and who haa ae^n our 
ruins aa they are now and os they were ten years aj^o^ has within 
the last few days written i,a me from India deplorinp; the great 
deterioration that otir moUtimentR hare auffered. 

A}> a typical instance^ ho mention^ the Frescoes in tho 
Vihare-i of Po^onnarnwA, whioh he found Still fresh and vivid 
th^n and which ho now &ads almoat cnmplctoly do faced by 
rain and nun. It is a cajw^ he &ayftp where a thotiRand 
rupees apebl in goad time would hove saved a hundred 
thousand. The annual clwing of the gra^ with the native 
hoe on the brick walls of Sipriya does much to disinte^^te 
them and they are practical!^' crumbling down. Afuch 
the aamo problem has to be confronted in French CambadJa and 
Dutch davor There too th# forest ia at the same time a deadly 
foe And a moat pictn react lie frame for the indent monumenta and 
they must bo saved from the morlnl embraco of the roota with^ 
out detriment to the wonderful l>eauty of their tropical anr- 
roiindin^. From Professor Fouch^r's long eipeiienco he con¬ 
sider a that we w'ant in the first place a European archi¬ 

tect with an arfclatiC oa Well aa technical training and with his 
heart in his work. This mro avh he thinks not impossible to 
find in «pite of tho gitpa mado by tho war amons tho youth of 
Euro^. ^^me assistanta Ixirn iii the Inland would he nece-ssary 
to lielp him in his multifarious tasks and attend to the reading of 
inscriptionSp etc. One or two of these assistants might bo first 
sent aa Government Scholars t-o some Euriiipean tlnivcrslties 
(Parts for one, he says, urould l>e K^nd Co receive them) and then 
to the Arehmological J^urvov of India for a more special tmining, 
for which he is sure Sir John ^farshall will give every faeility. 
Professor Foiicher suggest a that the primary taak of the new 
Arch Biological Commia.iioner would he, for aome years to comer a 
self-denying one and would mainly consist in taking stock of the 
inheritance from his predecessors and putting in a thorough state 
ef conservation the monuments excavated hj them^ before attempt¬ 
ing any new reaearch of his own* The suggest ions of Prof, Fourher 
I submit for the favourable censideration of Government. 

1 would espeeially nsk that provision be made for training 
Ceylonese students In the manner he recommends. This would safe¬ 
guard our archmologieal Work from the aeiiOux dangers which we 
have had to face, and would In time train, as has Ijcen snecesafully 
done in Indiap S band ef efteient Ceylonese to carry on the work. 
Such a provisiod Would be ou the lines of the revommeudat inni 
made by tho recent Ccimmiasion on Pnhlic Service, of which you, 
Sir^ were Chairman, and ii quite praeticahler There are already 
scholars of European trainiugp like >fr. D. B. Jayatillaka, a'ho 
with a few mnnth.^'' training under Sir John Marshall would bo 
quite oQUipetent to take charge of the Arehfeological l>eparttQent 
of Ceylon ; or if that is deemed too radical a change of policy, ene 
or two of the GaTerument scholars who are lent to Europe might 
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bft instructed to ^unlifj tlicnifcelTes there for the duties of A»sii^ 
tftCLt ArehsologiBt Aud^ Aftej- a further trAinio^ in Indiaj firen the 
Appointment hero with prospect of ifisidg to the higher post. Our 
Ancient tnonuments^arc acknowledged to lie of unique taIua aqcI 
their eonserrntion and exjQloratiuii is a work in which o much 
larger public tliu that of Cej'lon is interested. A polkj of foiWr 
jaxTt lA AS dotrimenlA] as the blundering of untrained persons. 
We hare ererj hope that measures will be token hj Ooremment 
that will be adecjiuate! and effective and will uahcr in a new era 
for tlio Archieology of Ccjlon. 

5. Collins then read the folio win paper on ^^The 

Authoritiefi for the Hisicnr of the BritiAh Period m Ceirlon^ ITBS^ 
b^ Mr. L. J. B. Turner- 
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MOTES OK SOME OF THE AUTHORITIES FOR 
THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IH 
CEYLON. 1795-1S05 

By L, J. R, Tuenee^ il.A,, C-C.S* 


AlthoQgli tlie pericjd seWter] for out chief c-ozi&idern- 
tioo dates from the beg^ianiug of the fiiin] British occo- 
pat ion 4 there were British subject an dp consequently^ 
British i‘ecordSp in Ceylon lon^ before thah date, Ab 
some of these iwords are of interest, though they 

, are outalde the period meotioued^ I projxjae to touch 
briefly upon them before eomiD^ to tihe main period. 

KnoK 

The first of these records is Robert Knox's “His¬ 
torical liebition/' of rrhich the orij[^inal edition was 
published in 1G81- Knox's captivity of “near twenty 
j'ears “ from the end of 1659 in the Kandyan districts 
allowed him ample opiicrtunity for the collect ion of 
material, nnd the unanimous verdict of the numerous 
writers on Ceylon who followed him is that the work 
nttmina a higfh standard of accuracy. Modern study of it 
in the country itself bears out this verdict* and there 
can be no hesitation in re^ardin^ the “ Qisturicnl Rela¬ 
tion as reliable and authentic. 

Pybus 

The next British record is that uf the Embassy iif 
Pyhus to Kandy in 1762- This consists of a Report 
dated October, 1762^ and a daily Journal from May 5th 
to July Jrdp 1TG2, printed together in the small volume 
published by the Government rrinter, Ceylon* in ISC^* 
This volume Iwara the superscription: “Printe<! from the 
words of the Madras Goverumentp'^ but T have been 
unable to find out at whose instance the work was done. 
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Id any casA, tbe documents come from the proper 
custody, and are, without doubt, wliat they purport to 
be — tbe Hrst-hand report and the diaYy of the actual ex- 
perieoces of the Ambassador—an obviously outbentic 
authority'. It may be noted that, it was not till the 
publicatioir of the Rephjrt and Journal that the correct 
date of the Emba&s}' of Pybus was koowu. Previously, 
it was put at all dates from ITM to 176b. 

Boyd 

The remaioiafT British authorities in tl^e period 
before 17^5 are those benriuj? on the Dritish occupation 
and anbsequenl loss of TriUcomalGe in 1782, the chief 
being the Journal of Boyd's Embassy to Kandy—with 
an. Appendix of Letters—whicKi appears in the second 
volume of Boyd's Mlscellaueoila Works, rollected hy Eh 
D, Campbell and published in Tendon in 1800, The 
Journal descrilies the route and experiences of the 
Emhaesy frcuii 5rh February, 1782^ to 26th ^farch, and 
is clearly authentic. 

Boyd's persoDul history' is too interesting to omit, 
even in this resume. He was a more or less well-known 
man of letters in Ijondou about 1780^ being one of the 
candidates for the authorship of the Letters of Juniaif 
but, being in financial difScultiea, he came to Madras as 
one of I^rd Macartney's secretaries. In thia capacity 
he was given the^ Embassy to Kandy, which accom¬ 
panied the expedition against Trincomaleej and returned 
from EaUfly on 3Gth March, L782, He sailed for 
India on the 8th of April. The British occupied 
Trincomalee from 5th January till ^llst August, 
1782. Teunent is wrong in saying that Boyd, on his 
return, found the French in possesaino,* but the French 
fleet was in the vicinity when Boyd sailed, and he waa 
captured by the La Fin frigate oil 10th Aptil. The ZiU 
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fin M-as, it. its turn, taptuml by the Uritisti /«., in the 
general ongogetoent of ISth April, but Boyd was hm ill 
after hie journey to Kandy to go on board the /jri’jt, |n 
the night a fresh breeae sprung up, and La Fi„ got 
away, with Btiyd on board, and a prisoner. He was 
naturally greatly annoyed, and remonslrated witli the 
enptaiii about bis behaviour ini terms so pointed and 
strong that be was ordered into ctose confinement, and, 
although he was released next day, he was sent to 
Mauritius and then to Reuaiojt. as a prisoner of war,* 

Keveral of Boyd's papers appear to have bee.i appro¬ 
priated by ills French captors, and it is probable that 
they were sent by them to the Dutch Govemmeiit in 
Folnnibo, and that they- are tlio.se found among the Dutch 
records by Mr. H, C. P, Bell in 1889. The originak wera 
much dninaged !iy damp, but the Dutch translations 
ivbich had been made of Dhem were then eitant, and are 
J^ferre^I to and quoted in the Ceylon Uierar^i Rtguter 
(Weekly), Volume IV., 13& ff. The Journal, however, 
appears to have escaped the fate of these letters, and 
Boyd’s biographer says that Boyd sent it to Mrs. Boyd, 
while be was stilJ ia captivity, iiud Oampbell apparently 
got it from her. 

Boyd’s correspondence is interesting in that it 
corroborates the detailed accouut of the naval operations 
off Ceylon in 1782 given in Mill'a “ History of Britasb 
India,” Volume H ., 337 ff. Mill gives no authorities for 
his details, but his work is presumahly authentic. 
Incidentally, we may note that the ‘‘View of iriiidiiatan” 
by the veteran nattiraUat, Pennant, publisJied in 1798, 
has brief references to the naval little off Trincoiualee 
in September, 1782, which have been tranacriljed by 
Mill and several others without acknowledgment. They 
are, presumably, authentic. 


Ceifhn Lit^rarif IV*, 145. 
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The ru'ujaiiidlfr of thif jierioil tmder rex-ievt falls 
oaturalljf ioto two (livjsioos—flit Madrna Adinitiistratioo 
utid the Admioititi-atioii of (iovernor the Hod. Fiederie 
Xitrtli. 

The Madras AdmlnistratLon 

Thf* records of tlie Afatlrafii AdmiDistratioii he 
ciividi«d into two elsHseSp publislied: and unpublisticd 
o Birin I records, and the hiNtoncal ^Kirtions of |ni Mi jilted 
fitniKlurd works on Ceylon. We may deal witli the 
latter tirsjt. They are many In Dumber, and vary in 
vnlue^ but we shall coufiuc on reelves here to wliat may 
he called the primary ** aulhorities. 

Ths CaTpitutation of Colombo 

Tlie first of the^e are the authorities for the facts 
of the Capitulation of the Dutch aettlemeDts to the 
British arms, of whieh tlie principal sire the w'orks of 
Bercival r ** An Account of the Island of CeyloUp^^ 
London, imi, 2nd Edison, ]SU5; and of C, F. Tomhe: 
'"Voyage pendant les annees, 1602. 1803, ISIM, 1805 et 
1806/' We shall see kter that PereivaFs work, tliou^h in 
parts possibly authentic, Is generally of doubtful value, if 
not artunlly unreliable, and Tombek, interesting 
and useful as it is in many ways, is proholdy much the 
same. Tomhtf—not de la Thonils?, as it is often written 
—was "Am ien Capltain—Adjaiiit. du Genie employe 
pres de la Haute Hegence o Batavia, ai: tuclleinent Clief 
de Bataillon, Officer sujierieur de TEtat—ihijor Genera! 
de J* Armee d' Itoiie/^ and it was at Batavia that he 
cMler tnl his material from Dutrli nfficers who were in 
Colombo in 1795. prohobly about ten years after (he 
event. Though, his ni'couut may Ije posgiblv correct in 
some of the details, the charge of treason which he lays 
against the Dutch GoTernor ap[>ears to be exaggerated, 
if not entirely unfounded.* 


* Ctyl^n Antiquary^ OL, 237 tf. 
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The fltber principal authorities on the cftpitululion 
are Welshes Military R€mmiic€iti:iis^ J, J. Cottou^s tiii 

Mturon^ II, W, Article an 
the Regiment de Meuroa in ths 1916 Christmas Number 
of the ^'Tiinea of Ceylon/^ R. G, Anthoniaz^ Johan 
GenirJ van AjtffEtbeeki all nut hen tic authorities. The 
other standard aiLthonties generally give more or less 
full accounts of the fsccupation, but these contaliL little 
more than is hormwcd from Percival or Tombe, or both* 

Other Unofficial Authoritisa 

From the date of the Capitulatinu of Colombo—15t)j 
Fcbruoryp 179fj-^uuofficia1 recnrds of the Madras 
Administration are brief and scanty. Lord Talentia, 
whose work will 1 m> noticed later, has so excellent 
genei'al mcLonitt nf the nature and results of the Madras 
Administration, derived, no doubt, from Governor North 
himself, but it is quite short, and inddenlah and few 
detnib are given. Cordincr* also makes only incidental 
mention of the i»ppressions of the ?ifadras officials, and 
even Tennent, who liad the advantage of the perusal of 
the Wellesley MSS.+ dismisses the subject in a single, 
though able, paragrapb.t 

Official Documents 

Tlms^ for nnylbing approaching an adequate Tiew 
of the ^faclras Administration^ we must turn to the 
official .documents. The first of these are the papers 
and proceedings of the Committee of Investigation, 
which form part of the Wellesley 1[SS. in the British, 
and nf which extracts were made by Mr, A. E. fiuult- 
jensp and published in the Cei/lon Lii^rar^ ii^^t 4 i€r 
i Weekly)^ 124 ff. Other imp<7rtaut dneumeutfr’—the 
Journals of the Embassies to Kandy, in 17% ami 1796. 
of Robert Andrews, tlie representatire of the Madras 
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Governiiieiit in Ceylon—have beoQi and ore being-i 
printed! in tlie Crcn^eedidgs of this Soeletyp under tbe 
fiditorsbip of Mr. J. l\ l^ewis and Mr. CoIHub. Tbo 
Journal of tbe 1795 EmbasBy la preceded by a valuable 
prefuL'c by the former. 

itut the princj|uil authority for tiLe period is the^ 
for the moat part uiipubtiahed, Jaffna iMarp. Mr. 
I^ewis^ when GnTerumeut Agent of the Xqrthero Pro- 
vlnte, discovcreil its importaneep and refers frequently 
to itp and quotes largely from it^ in hie work on the 
Tomhatonee and Monuments in Ceylon/* As the 
oldest official record since the British oocupatiou, the 
first entry being that nf ^rd December, 1795, this Diary 
is of the greatest interest and valucp The despatches of 
Governor Xortli and letters from Cleg horn, the Secre¬ 
tary to Govern men tp also throw cousiderahle light npon 
the history of tlic years 1T95-1T98, and the MSS. of the 
lat© Mr, Sueter have eeveral valuable references and 
quotation A bearing upon the same period. 

Cordmer 

We now puss to the second division of our whole 
period, thatof the Hon. FredertcXort I/s A cl ministration. 
179S-18t>5. Gf the uaofficiul autboritieSp the iiiost 
important, though not the earliestp Is the work of the 
Kevd. fames Cordiuer—A DeBcription of Ceylon/' 
r^inlou, 1897. This reverend gentleman hud been sent 
out to iladros by Aichileuf.on Bell to attend to the 
schonk therep but, on hk arrivah found that his expected 
(MMt hod already Iwen filledp am! was, presuninhly, only 
loo willing to accept Mr. Xortlik offer of employment in 
Ceylon as Chaplain to the Garrison ©f Colombo* and 
Superintendent of Schonla.* 

As the Governor was greatly interested m eduen- 
tion* it waa natural that Mr. Cordiner should frequently 

^ Deiipatch of »bnj»ry SBp p«rj,. 93, 
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l>e ill altoiirkiire upnii Hiis Exc^llencj. aad it would 
appear that it was not lou^ iiefore lie was admitted to 
ao intimate friendship with the GoTeriit>r+ uDCompanvin^ 
bill! ou his toiii^s round the Inland, and frequently visit¬ 
ing at Gin-erninenl House, When, Iberefore, Hr. 
Cardiimr ooureived the idea of xi Kting a liouk on Ceylon, 
he would have no difSeuIty in having access to the best 

available authnritica. and we should, a^^eordinjrlyt sup- 
iw>se, /iriorj, I billt* if his anthoi-itics were properly 
utilised, we should liave before us a work of bigb 
autbentieit^'. 

TJiere is^ however, nothing on the face of it to show 
the correctiiess of tbie supiKiFitiou, Cordiner only on the 
rarest oceasioiis quotes; any authority, or gives the 
slightest Indication of tJie sources of his inforniutian, 
and the volumes, in tbemselves^ leave us quite in the 
dark as to their value as historical records. But it does 
not require more than a cursory^ acquaiutanii^e with the 
Government records of the day to enable one to see that 
Cordiuer has nflberei] tn them closely and faithfully* His 
figures of revenue and expenditure^ can he seen to be 
based on official returns; bis avcsjiiut of land tenure, 
and of native ranksl'is l>oriie out by official dfx-unientt; 
bis quotation regurding the Thitcb judicature 7 is Cleg- 
horn Minute, though Oordiner does not, of course, 
say so; his itinerary of the Governor's tour rouDd 
Ceylon in verified^ in detail, by Mr. North’s 

own correflpuodence*§ Hut the most coioplete vindica¬ 
tion csf Cnrdiiier"^ autbeiiticity is his long account of 
the Kaiidyou Cuiii|>aign of 180-^. for which it is evident 
that he has referred to^ and, in many places, copied ver- 
hcitiui, the ntfii'ud paj^ers on the subjects Fhrjises from Mr. 


: 1., f[7. 

J Oyton Lifemtir (Wr^kly), VI,, ^3, 
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Boyd^s report of 24tli July, —ffiveu iB the uppendii 

to Porc'ivul f^ud Edition)—^ppeiir in Cordinere account 
of the spoliutiou of the Puftabra rDerchnots in 1803,* 
A Dear quotation from the Governor^ Proclamation 
of 29lh JaTiuar 3 % 180-% b i^iven in the aams couneetion. t 
The mileage of the itiuerarj'^ of the Cclomho Army on its 
march to Kandy agrees vet^' closely with the distance 
hj- II nindem map, CordiDcr quotes from the articlea 
of the coiiVeDtion with Aluttusaray, given in foil by 
Murahall4 His act'ouiits of the defensive and offensive 
tuensures of the later part of 1803 agree entirely with^ 
and are often taken verlititiin from, the Gorernmeni 
Gazftte\ nndp iu many other iiista,aces» hie fnetn and 
figures are verified by one or more of the official autho¬ 
rities. 

Feral Yfti 

In ennai deni hie contrast to Cordiner's work ts that 
of Percivol, covering much the same period and sub¬ 
jects. Percival was a Captain in the famous 19th 
Ifegiment of Foot* annving in Ceylon in 1797,11—i796| 
o[>pears to he wrong—and remaining till 1800, visiting, 
ijj that time, ** almost every port of the seacoaat”^ 
But his work c.^atains many urmrs. He says that 
Point Pedro is called Hamsheel I*oint, but the modern 
HuiuaDiel is near Kayts; he puts Kalutara on the 
South-East coast j tlie first editjou has it that the 
Mahaweliganga falls into the sea near Colombo^ and 
though the error, in one placet is cormrted in the second 
edition,*^ it s^mains uncorrecteil elsewhere-tt It is also 
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incorrect to aaj that Barbiit was cum mapper Pad col¬ 
lector of -Jb^dp "^‘ever it wp^ takcu hy the 

Brifieb, PS he was not Pt>pointecI niillector kilJ Febniary, 
17J>8;* Mr h it nt all likely (hat Hilond 
Petrie was ope of the Piilitary Goverpors of t79(i-7t 
when hiB tombstone says thut lie was only Com- 
Diapdaot of Colombo. J Btit it is in his account of 

iJie Epibp-ssy to Kuody in IflOO that Poftdvol really jtfiTes 
himself away, Brjth Percivpl and Conliiier jrive very 
detailed uccouiits of this Embassy i Percival states that 
he aceompanied the Etubassy: Cordiuer's antliorily is a 
diary kept hy Captain MarPkerson^ Se^Tetary to the 
Embassy. The first ftnd lonst impoHaiit difference is 
foiiud ill the itinerary. Except as to the dote of 
departure from Colombo—CorJiuer (11., 287) saya 12th 
March, but jpives iOth at page 32-i. Percival f^ives lOth, 
and Wellesley MSS. say [2tli;| lE Cordiner's lOth is a 
misprint, 12th would be correct—the two pccouiiits 
as to the route from Colombo rm Hanwellii, Avissavella, 
Epalapitiyp, as far as RuvauT^lla. But after that stage, 
difFerences of distances, dates and stages fjerome appar- 
entp and it is easily seen that PerruTal had made at 
least one radical error. His hplting piace on April 5th 
iH Wolgoagoiidi ^ ValgarYognda), nii the fitli 
fToniia Teima/* and on the 8th Guuarsja, the dislance 
froiH ValgavToguda tu Gaiiuoruva lieipg given as IT 
miles. ?fow Valgavvagoda is not more than 8 miles 
from Ganiiornva, and ia at the top of the Kaduganniva 
Pass> not at the Isottom, as Peridval appears to mean, 
while Ganet^nna is at the bottom, not at the top. The 
iwo itineiorips of the return journey are alfM» instructive. 
They are: 


* JntfnH I>iBfy. 

^ FtrHvi(f First l<!4itiap, tlO. 
t Lewis, Famirffunw ami Monuments. 

I Ceif^On ZirfFYirir Uegijter CW'epkbu* il-+ 
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COHIJI^JKK* 

April 25 ViilffuoTapftJody 
27 Itlapitty 
May 3 Tddaui»]|)i)uy 
5 Koo\~4iup:welld 


Tbe Geuoral rommeuced 
biA roiitp for Ruatiplli, pre- 
siiumbly frtna Kaiidj, oa 
2hd May, arrivKl on 6tb, 


Peecjval 


7 Coldmlnj, by water left for Colombo uJi the 7th^ 


while the troops inari-lied 
to Uurrawaddi on lltb, 
CuiJdavilli 13tl^ Colombo 
14tb. 


The c-liief point to note lA that it is only on the 


Colombo Aide of iiiivaniv^lla that tlio itineraries aJr^€^e; 
possibly Percival biinself did not prot^eesl beyond Euvou- 
vflitt. ALtbongb file fcompanies of the 19 tli accom¬ 
panied tlie Kinbus^y as far as Ruvanv^ila^ they were 
not taken beyond tliat polnt^t There is no reason to 
suppose that Ferriival held a ataff appointment, and bis 
place would be with bis own loeUt and not among the 
GeneraFs suite. Hence, it is very probable that be 
stayed back at Htivaiiv^lla, and it would appear, 
bis gi^Hng tbe return stages of the troops, that be re^ 
turned with them, and not with the GeneraL 

Several other details point to the fact that Penrdval 
did not proteed beyond Riuiinv^lU. If he bad done 
80, he would hardly have said that the Kekni flowed 
from Kandy,: apparently thinking that it was a branch 
of the Mabaweliganga. It w^ould also appear that Per- 
civaTs details of the Interpretation at ibe audiences ore 
wrong, lie says that the Adigar repeated the King's 
words to the Malin Mndciliyar„ who repmdiiced them in 
Portuguese to M. Jonville, who rei»ate<l them in French 
to the General; whereaa Cordiner gives the following 
orrler, the King, the Serond Adigor, the Disawa of Hva, 

* tl,, ■ " “ 
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tlie iutei^re+erp and thence, thruuj^b Portugnese into 
English, >vhii?h agrees with the practice of the previoiiH 
Eiiibu!!4sies. There h also a contradictiDii abbtit the 
lighting of the Audience Hall, and, if Cordiner w right, 
Percival is irroug. 

The position ifl, therefore, that Pen^ival either went 
to Kandy, and gmssly malobserved aod iiiisrepnrted all 
kinds of detaib, or else he did not go beyond RuTan- 
v^lla and compiled his account from second-haud ami 
inferior sources, l^ercivfll himself conveys the impres¬ 
sion, whether he intends to do so or not^ that lie did go 
to Kandy,^ but that is Tery doubtful, e^en if it is not 
t'lear that he did not go beyond Ruvanv^lla, 

In any eaae, the number of errois in the account of 
the Embassy and elsewhere would Heem to jnstify the 
classihcatiou of PercivaPs work as doubtful, if not un¬ 
reliable. lie may nut, of course, l*e always wrong, and 
his work contains many things of interest and 
iuituirtunce, the cijief <>f tliese being the collection of 
docnmeiitH up}peiiiled to the second iwliTiDii,t but his 
unsup|Hirted stateuieuts must alwaj^B he received with 
caution. 

Loi^d Valeutla 

The next nnofticial authfirity* which colls fcj-r notice, 
is the wmrk of Cieorge* ^ iscount ^ iileiiTni: ** Voyages jiiid 
Travels to India, fVyloii, the Red Sea, Abyssinia and 
Egypt, in tlie years I8h2, 1811^!, 1804, l8t}i>, and 1806l^ 
thrive volnmes, Liuuhm, 1809, in diary form. I^tird Val¬ 
entin arrived at (.ialle on 18th Dei^emljer, I80^b md left 
from Taloimanaar on 25th pfanuary, 1804. For nearly 
four out of the five weeks of his stay, he was the guest 
of Governor Xorth at St. Sebastian's, roniined to hie 
room through illness. Rut he appears to have employed 
bis time to great advantage in collecting " many inter- 

• .T99 ft 

+ This is, lifivprpr. |irp<^»ile<l h>” wh^t iipppars to he an prra- 
neoiis apmiint of tl»e Kandyan iKiliticft of the lime* 
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eating partitiulars ooQecnjijig' the ialaiid ”* beiiifr “miirb 
entertained by my iMr. .North's) researches/' and 
has preserved so full uod iJetailed an actKiUnt of Governor 
North’s and Mr. noyd's interviews with the First 
Adif^r, Pilamii Talawovve, at Sitawaka, early in 18U0, 
that It has iie<itnue tJie principal authority for the diplo- 
matic history of that time. The minuteueas of the 
detiMl pohiU to a siitiniw that T^rd Valeotiu bad before 
bim some kind of journal or diary of the proreedines, 
possibly one kept by Boyd, Hie facts are, with few 
exccptiona, corroborated by Mr. North's cortesiioudence, 
published aiiioug the Wellesley MSS. The other parti^ 
culars given in his work' are generally torrohorated by 
oific'iul doenruents, uud it seems burly clear iliatj bis 
principal iaforiuant wa.s the Governor himself. His 
Work is undoubtedly authentic, 

Johnston 

III the following year, another clearly authentic 
work was published, that of Major Johnston—the “Nar¬ 
rative of the ttiK-rations of a Detachment io an Expedi¬ 
tion to Candy in the Island of Ceylon, in the year 
London, IHlU. In 18U0, Johnston was Lieutenant in 
the Ittth Foot, in command of a corps of pioneers, which 
openeil a road for the General'H Embassy to Kaudy. He 
was Agent of Revenue tiiid Commerce at Chilaw towards 
the end of IHtU and in I8DU, In L8t.Kl, he coniraiiiided the 
Free Malays, and was, apparently, appointed Senior 
Commissioner of Seven Horales,. He contracted fever 
in Kandy in April, and u'as sent on a sea voyage, thus 
escaping the Kaudy massacre of June, By November, 
1803 , he was commandant of Batticoloa, whence in 
September and October, 1804 , he conducted the famoua 
expedition of 305 soldiers and 550 coolies and pioneers, 

* 1,. are. ~ ~ 
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1 iki>spat('ti of April 20. 1^. 
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n hicrk marcriied on Kandy AUituavara, and ocetipiL^d 
tbe Hill Capital, discoverin^r there the aecwitrementa, 
and even tbe Iwiie.^, uf tbe vir-tiniia of tlie inass4icre. 
From Kandy p a start) vTns made for Trioroinnlee, and 
tbftt post eTnotnolly ijras rearbed after terrible hardshq^s 
and sufliering. Tlie book is written in a direct and lacid 
style, and is the authority for the facts of the campaiijn 
in qiteation. It also contains iieiietal observations 
regardiiifr the service conditions of tbe day* which are 
both interesting and imjwrtant. 

Anderson 

While on the subject of the Kumlyan warp we may 
note the importance of the .4.ppenfiiat to the copy cjf 
the '"Poi iiis"" of Lieutenant T, A. Anderson, which is 
preserved in the Colombo ]^hiseutn. Tins copy was pri«- 
sen ted by Mr^ T. P, Lewis, and is said by him to be the 
fjuly known cop 3 ' which containei tl^e appendix. The 
'a|i|iendi£ cuntains copies of letters written to Lieutenant 
Anderson from the officers of the troops left in Kandy as 
a garrison, and forms a first hand, obviously authentic, 
authority on the state of the garrisoiip and the proximate 
causes of the massacrc- 

Most of the other older unofficial authorities uro 
to he classed as ^■secondary."' many of them taking 
their partirulurs, often without ackuowledgnienti from 
works previously published- It is not possible to refer 
to all of them in tbia abort sketch, but the following brief 
nute-*^ may he given. Tlic ^'History of Ceylon,'^ by 
** PhtUlethes. -v.u. Oxon.,“ London, L817, ronlainj 
little that b new, but b interesting on account of the 
author s anonymity. Mr. I^wb. in his “ Toroh-stones 
and Monuments ascribes it to Revd. Robert Fellowes, 
Ud.P.* while Barrnwt and Teniienti give it to the 
ReviL (i, Bifiset^ 


• 418 . 
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Bartolacci 

B«r1c>iawi's “View of Ibe Aj^rioultural, CnnuDen'igl 
and diuiucijil Tntei'estK of Ceylon,*’ 1817, deserves npecla] 
mentini) hs t he hi'st, olid, oppareutly, fhe only work OL the 
political ifcoijomy of the British possessione in Ceylon. 
Alt]iou(fh it denis directly with n soniewhat Inter jieriod 
than ttiLit now under discussioti it (^OIltnius much vnlu- 
able iuforniiitiuu on it as Well. 

Herlolncoi c>iiijie out with Governor XoriJi in 17!)8 
»s Assist nnt Pnvnte Seiretnry for French eorres- 
iwideacc.* iiiid held ninny txists under Mr. North's 
government i^-Cnuiinissury of Musters, Postmaster 
Geiierul. Sitting Magistrate of the Petioh, Colombo, 
Gairisnn Storekeeper, Muster Master, and becoming 
later Comptroller General of Customs, His work 
has thus, naturally, an official basis, and, although 
he rarely gives his authorities, he is, prf>hahl.v, in most 
cases, referriug tn official doeumenls and returns. He 
quotes frequently from the Papers of the Committee of 
Investigation, though he does not say so, and his work, 
though not devoid of inaccuracies, can lie classed as 
autheiitie. He develoi«, inductively, the principle that 
an unfavour aide balance of trade, that is, an esiesa of 
imiKirts over eiptirts, produces a fall of the local 
exchange. 

The im[)ortante of the works of » number of writers 
later in date, varies conaidemhly from the point of view 
of the history of the yeaKi 179.5 to 1805. Dr. Davy's 
“Interior of (’eylon“ tl821) dculs authoritatively with a 
oomewliflt later jieriod, but has an important iiearing on 
some of the Kaiidyun history nf the period under review. 
De Bussche’s “letters on Ceylon” <1826) also refer 
more to a later period, hut contain valuable returns 
of troops scrWng lu 1803. and interesting i-elieetinns cn 
the campaigns of I8ft1.!ffil5. As he was Deputy Adj*n. 

• Cr^on LiUmrif (Weekly}, TL, 223 . 
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tant Geoenil ill 181 o, Lt? had to official r«^hiriiSp aad 

liis information may he taken to he auHieDtic* ^lajor 
Fgrhes, writing' hi refers, in his “Eleven Teara 

ill Cej'lon/^ to the liistory of tkia period, hut has little 
neiv to add. while Dr> Marshair^ “Ceylou*" flfl4B), 
while it is an uxij^iDul authority for the events of 1815, 
does little but retieat iuforniutiott c^iiipiletl from Cordi- 
ner, Iiord Valentin and others. This practice is 
elaborated by Pridham, whose work—published in 184?I 
—is chiefiy eumposed of anaeknowledtred extracts from 
the ptevioua writers on Ceylon, He occaaionall^’ inter- 
pcises remarks of his own of some value^ for example, on 
the snbject of Mr. XorHi's ne^^otiations with the 
Adigar, but the work, as far as the periwl 1795-1805 h 
concerned, is almost wholly mere compilation, showing 
little original resenndi, and, in many places, is not of 
great value, ft is thus not a primary authority, and 
its reliability varies. 

Tennent 

Some speidal mention requires to he made of the 
work of Sird. Etneri^Jii Tenneiit—first published in 185^1 
—as it has acquiret! so great a reputation as a etandar l 
aiithority. Tike many of tihe books on Ceyloiip it la 
devoted to maDy Hiibjects other than its liistory, and, 
in two large vtdunies, we only fiod some 19 |>iiges with 
a direct bearing itu the history with which we ate here 
concerned. This j¥>rtion is pm-eded by aii able resiiia^ 
of the history of the British in Ceylon before 1795, hut, 
w'itli one exceptionp the chapter on the British period 
may be said to frdlow the “ traditional ” lines. This 
exceirtiun consists of tlie first printed reference to tlie 
Wellesley MSS.p which would appear to liave been dis¬ 
covered by Tennent, and of the examination of tlie 
“light altogether new" thrown by them on the details 
of the Madras Admioistratinn, and on the negotiations 
between Governor North and the Adigar of Kandy, The 
“ traditionallines, it may be noted, are those followed 
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by writers befori* 1SB2, w ho+ aot bj^Yiag before tbem 
the P^bijs dorinDentE^ drew the parlictilars of that 
Embassy' from Boyd^s biof^rapher or from Lord Valeotia, 
and g'ive it a wtoo|^ date; who follow the works of Boyd, 
Pemaaut, and Mill ae authorities for the history of 17S2; 
who quote Pereira 1 and ToTnbet both doubtful outhori- 
ties+ on the Capitulatioos of 1795-6; who tctilise Lord 
Valeotia's short aeeount of the Madras AdniLnistratioiip * 
and who dedirate the rest of tbeir space to the history 
of the relations between Colombo and Kandy, based 
chiefly fm Conliner and Lortl ^"alentLa. But Tenneiit 
makes an imjmrtant departuit+ hy his development of the 
liVellesley M8S.» and, although ilie space allotted to this 
fjeriod is so smatb there can be no doubt of the ability 
ot the work represented by it. But the following points 
may be noteiL The statement that Boyd arrived at 
Triijcroiialee after its recapture by the Prench* is ineor- 
reet, Tlie history of the Capitiilation is incomplete 
owiiifr to dcH-iiments. ilisc'overed later, not l>einp at his 
dispciHuil. It !$eeniJ^ to he incorrect Ui statet that Colonel 
de ilenron was sent from India to inquire into the eansoa 
of the outbreak of 1797, as it would appear to hove 
broken out after his arrivaL The statement that the 
future Govei'iiment of Ceylon wiifl deterrained by the 
outbreak+ ‘ieeiUN also to be inaemrate as there was 
hardly time for any infomiatloii of the rebellion to reach 
home before Mr. North was a]ipointed. T.astly, a dis- 
projKirtioiiate spare is allotted to tibe Kandyan history 
of the time, and insufficient alfentinn h paid to that of 
the Maritime Provinces. The estimate of ilr, XortIi*B 
r^gdmell is, conse<inently, based on inadequate pounds, 
and does not contain the whole truth. But bis work h 
generally authentic, and he is one of the few older 
writers who almost invariably quotes his authorities. 

^ 11., OT, “ 

^ 11 „ 73 . 

t Ibid. 

It.. Rfl. 
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-The work of an Officer^ 1ftte of the Ceylon Riflee 
(1876) is valuable lor its account of the British in 
Ceylon before 1795, but is not of particular importance 
for the period under reWew. 

Lawi$ 

Of the modern autikorities the chief m Mr. J, P. 
I.ewis, in whose List of Ingeripfion^ on Tamt- 

sifmes autt though it la not cast in an 

historical form, one finds a mine of incidental informa¬ 
tion regarding the aulhoritias for the history of the 
periocb the chief j^ersonfl, and many of the happenings of 
these nod later days. The society and other aspects of 
the period under review are the subject of the same 
writer’s Early British Times/'' a work based on the 
Gazette and other contemporary authorities. 

Sueter 

The late Mr, E. B. E. Sucter's notes for a History 
of the Ceylon Civil Service show that be devoted a large 
part) of his time tn the study of this period, but 
are not in a aufiiciently advanced stage to admit of their 
puVdication, They consisti of ten voIhuicSt one being a 
MS. copy of Council Prof’ccflings for o faw years after 
its first meeting, and idne tyjiewritteu. The latter con¬ 
sist chiefly of copies of clm'Urnents bearing on Civil Ser¬ 
vice appointments^ the pension fund, etc-t the collection 
of documents for each period being pret-eded by a brief 
LUtiToduction, and lieiug, apparently, intended as the 
basis for a history of the Oyloa Civil Service, It seems 
to he clear that Mr. Sueter had referred to the originals 
of the Wellesley MSS+ m the Britssli .Museum, and the 
extracts are, ronsecjiieutly, of great value* In many 
other respects, Mr* Sueter'a MSS, contain imTmrtant 
matter for the etudent of this period* 

Father S. 6. Perera and Mias Hethlay 

Of students who have done valuable work lO some 
part of the period under reTdew, the names of Father 
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Ptiiero^ S. J /' Misi^ Meth 1 (^ 3 ' c^all for men- 

tinii, l']ie former Iium collected valuable iuformatiou 
on tlie rtiibjet't iif Tiiiioiibiulee, nut! on otlier matters^ 
while ifiRA Met hie 3’ has Wen work in on tiie Iiiiiiitorv iif 
Major Duvie. 


Kandy 

Tile liiiitor3“ of tlie relations between the Briti^b and 
Kand^'uu Governmeiits during this period baa been 
fully and satiafuotorlly desc^ribed; b\" Cordiner and Tiord 
Valentin that, in j^eneral, little has been left for Inter 
writers to add. Even the c^ttioial recordan though they 
are of great value as ohecks on the unofficial work+ nnd, 
DceuaiDiiially, supplement the unofflcial accounts, do not 
di^lose any new information of any great iiupirtance 
on the subject of the Kandyan War and kindred matters. 
But the case is fiir other wise when we regard the inter¬ 
nal liistory of the Maritime Piiiv-incea under Mr. XortIVa 
udiiihiistratioD. With n few exceptions, this hiterriol 
history is dlsmiased as calliiig for no particular eom- 
meiit or ia ignored ultojarether, and, except in the case 
of ilertolacri^H work, it receives no such full or systemutic 
treatment as is accorde^l tb the history of the Kandyan 
Uar. But the early hi&tor^r of the development of 
the lid ministration of the Maritime Provinces is at least 
as importtint, and for it we are able to turn to the 
official records, published and unpublished. 

The Despatches 

Of these, the most important are the Crovemor's 
Despatchea, addressed, in the firat instance, to the 
Ilcnuuruble the Court uf Oireetora of the East India 
Compani , and, after Ut January, 1802 , to the Principal 
Secretary' of State who had charge of colonial offaira. 
Some thirty-one of these Despatches are extant, bound in 
tj^large volnuies, written In a flowing hand, which ia, 
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however, in piti es^ rendered almost illegihie by (die fading 
of the ink. Many of the nanexiires appear to be minsiiig, 
but tlie material nvailabk m the Despatches theniselves 
fur nisi] an amply suftioLebt basis for ([Uite a detailed 
history of the time. Tbe freueral arranf^ement falb 
under the headings of Legislaturet Executive Go verb- 
meut^ Courts uf JustieOj Differebt Orders of Inhabitants, 
Revenue^ C^riimeroe, Religious Estabbshments, MilU 
Estates of AbsentJees and Miborsp and, under most 
of these beads, sufficient new niaterinl is provided to 
form a fair sixed monograph» 

Even more important than liis own Despatches for 
the history and results of Mr* Xorthb Admiuist^atiob 
are those of bis successor;, Major-General Thomas Mait¬ 
land, Tlie latter, while ail Mr* Xortk's are contained in 
two volumes, tilt four volumes between Inly, 1800 + and 
October, ISOG, the most important^ that of 28th 
February, 1800, covering 107 pages and baving 57 
amjexiire-S+ As then^ four rolumes are devoted, almost 
entirely, to implicit, and, in some casest explicit, criti- 
cistua of Mr. Xortlib administration, the perusal of 
Maitllandb Despatches adds largely to the available 
material, and, in fact, provides us with a view of that 
odmibi^tration, which will appear novel, if t^ot startling, 
to timae for whom the eulogia of Cordinnr, T^rd Valen¬ 
tin* Bertolacci and the others, are the last word. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the chapters in Frewn 
Ijardb JHograpliy of Sir Tliuiiias Mai I land, dealing with 
the North administration,, of the authenticity of wliicli 
there is no clear proof in the liook itself, arc only 
quotations frojn+ and paraphrases of* the Defipatches. 

About ten of the Despatches from the Secretary of 
State, in reply to Ceylon Despabebesj are preserved iu one 
volume, blit, although they are frequently of importance 
in a matter of detail^ they, in general^ convey a smaller 
proportion of in formation than that provided by the 
Despatches under reply. 
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Th« w«l]«sley MSS. 

Xest ill iniijortatice to tbe De^i^Kltclu'^^ come the 
ftiietiy cooEiistiiiB; of (leiiii-ufficial tor* 
refl|ioitdeiicc between Lord Wellesley, Governor-General 
of India^ and Governor Xortli, but also inclndinir some 
other papers, those of the Committee of Tnve^ttipation, 
and possibly ol;liers. Reference to these MSS. is ren¬ 
dered possible to stndeiits in Ceylon thron^b the 
pnblici'OtioD of valuable extracts from them in the Cc^li^n 
Liicrari^ Weekly, Tolnme IL, 124 if. These 

extracts were made by Mr, A* E, Buultjena, and 
form am authority of verj- prreat importance for the 
history of the peiiod. In niatiy cases^ hoxvever, the 
precisinff of the originals has left the sense somewhat 
obscure, and, possibly, material of interest has not been 
reproduced, so that it is a matter of importance for the 
history of this period that full and e:Eaet copies of these 
docunicuts iTlating to Ceylon should be cihtoiued+ But 
the MSS. are very voluiiuiinus;, and the task of selection 
at this distance is one of eoine diBicnlly. Arrangements 
should, however, he made, where possible, to obtain 
a copy of at least a part of tliese MSS. As Mr. 

North was a voluminous correspondent, his letters to 
Lord Wellesley give much new information, and throw 
much light on what waa hitherto obscure, besides form¬ 
ing an e^Ecellent check on the other authorities, official 
niid onotHciaL 

The Ga; 2 :ette 

Of the other published official authorities, one 

of great iniportnnce is the Ceijhn Government 
first published on Monday, 15th March, and 

e:£tant among the Archives in an excellent shite of 

preservation from that date onwards* As Mr, Lewis has 
pointed out in bis “Early British Times,**^ the scope of 
the Garctff was considerably wider than it is now, 
and though the line was drawn at poetry—we sincerely 
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regret that as poetical coropositione do not come within 
the scope of tliis paper,” etc,*—birHis, ileaths, 
marriages, auction sales, arrival, departure and loss of 
ships were reported, while one could write quite a con¬ 
siderable history of European politics from the esten- 
sire notices given regarding theiw-t 

Among the other official records of the time are the 
Council Proceedings, a copy of which forms part of the 
MSS. of the late Mr. Sueter, and there must be many 
more records of various descriptions among the 
Archives, and in the Government offices, which, it is to 
be hoped, will, one day, l>e brought to light. 


■ Gositt* of June &. 1802, 
t of Februsir 8, IBW, 
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COUNCIL MEETING 


Colombo Museumf August Hr 1919 


Prwtut: 


Sir PonnambfcUin Kt., M.A, 

President^ in the Cliflir. 

Dr. P. E. PieriSp Litt.B.p C.C.S., ViM*P^e^^^dellt. 


Mr, R, G. Antbonifiz. 

„ A. Slenilis Giinii^karz, 
Mudoliyar. 

Dr, C‘ -1- H^wATitimiia, 
Jlr. C. H, CoLins, B.A., 


Mr. C. W* Horsfall. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S* 
S. C. P#Ttl, M,D. 

' Mr. E. W. Perer*. 

C,C.B.> Honnrzity S«?retnJT- 


1. The mtnuteji cf the Council Meeting held on 2lst Mardi> 
1919^^ were read «ad conJirnied. 

a. A letter dated 3l5t JuljTp 1919, from Dr. Jo^nh Pearson, 
regarding the orient need for an ftitoafiion to the present 
Mnsoiim buildings was read. It was resolTod to support the pro¬ 
posal and to writ# to GoTerninent urging th# necnsaity for an 
extension and ri^uesting that the building of the weat mug bo 
giren ponaidenition as earlj fts possible. 

3 . The following wot# electod memhera of the Sociot^r 
(a) Irfsli# Matk; recommended \Gerard A. Joseph, 

Pv Collins. 

{b) SL S, P. SamaroaiTiKha: \ Simon do Silra^ 

rEoommendod bf Mendia Gnnasekara. 

fc) Lcali# JcKreIrn Gratiaon Smith. 

rocom ID ended by /A. M, Gunasekara. 

(d) Frt^derick IVitliam Bakowplt 3 "iC. H.. Collina. 

recommentded by / Gerard A. Joseph. 

(e) KosgcKla SumauawansB Stha -1 Simon do Silva. 

Tins: necomKieiided by / M, Pafliilabnkara. 

(f> Fells Joseph Lucai FonieiidolS* R, do Fonaoka, 
Jjnr.>: recommondod by JGerard A. Joseph. 

(gj James Edward GnnaselcaTa: 1A, He^avitarantu 
recommended by J P. do S. Rularatae. 

<h) C. M, M. Abdul Haasan: \ M. A. C. Mobamod. 
recommended by j'A. M^ Ramid^ 


(i) Abdul irajeed ilohomf^d Caa-lM. 

&iin : recomiDondod by / A. 

(j> Wappp Marik bar Mohamedl^l. 

Hasaim; recom in ended by /A. 
(k) Cader Mohidoen ^fohamad 'I M. 

recommended hy } A. 

^fobideen ^lohamed 
Coder: recommended 


Sahid: 
(R Czder 
Abdul 
by 


Yl 


A. C. Mobamed. 
Hatidd. 

A. C. .^tohalned. 
M- Hamid r 
A. C. Mohamed. 
M. Hamid. 

A. C. Mohatned. 
M, Hamid. 



mOOEE DINGS, 
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(m) Rareen Abdul Cadet; rewMii- X M- A* a M^»med. 

mended by /A. Hamid. 

(n) Cader MoWdeea alehamed \M. A. C. Mobamed. 

Hassftn; i^iceinioeiidcd by i A. 31, Bimnl. 

(oX 'n'TtiliDeam Sathaeleam; te-XX- ^ ?“**U*_ 
wmmended by /K- Balaa.ngham. 

(p) Richard de lyT'n ‘ 

dana; recommended,by f^- H* Jayae . 

J A OBoer entitled BinhalMe PiOTerbs,” by Hr. J. G. C. 

ilendls WM ubied. It was that the ||5irGuw^ 

to a snbjCommittee confuting of Dtv A. ^ell, A, Mendm Guna 
aekara, Hudaliyar, and Pr. C. A. HewaTitarana. 

6. A letter dated nth April, 11119. from t>>« CqIotwI 
tary, etatibg that the ptrant of fe*. 6W to tbe Society 
resumed from 1919-19^ tabled- 

^ Ttip renort o^ the 5 ub-Onuimilt€fl on Mr^ F; 

0ntiik-d “ -Ucnistical Tree^ 

waa reaolred that Hr. Leiris be naked to tore an addiea* to the 
Society on the subject, the question of publication to bo deleiriwl 
for tbe present. 

7. A letter dated 7th June 1919, from C A, « ^P* 
standing in type, was read and it was dended to print the 
pnppjrs in the aoxt isauts of tho JournaL 

a Mr. Uell’ft tcwdiniE the placiiis 

“31ftldjviEn Li uguifitic Studies" with aume o| xW leadiog 
in ^and wa*®disct.s«d and it was re«i1ved to 
sell^to sell copies of tbi* publication at 10*;^, h wm further 
rewired to ask tiiem to sell copies of D oyly s Uiarj. 

9. It iras resolved that Dr. Pieris’ papw on ■■ ysgaA pa and 
Buddhist Remains in Jaffna ** be read at tlm n^t merting 
that arrangements for the meeting be left ui 

Secretaries; and that advance copies of the paper be printed. 

10. A letter dated 22nd Match, 191P, from the 

of the WorlriiiK Committee, hirst Oriental Cunferen™, i^ua. o* 
ibe 30th Oftolier to lat Xovember nest, was read and 't 
resolved that the President and Dr. P. t. Retis 

representatives of the Society, it beii^ Kv^rei^n of their 
the Society nould not bo put to any capense by reason of their 

going to PooiiB. 


1 !I^ 
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GENERAL MEETING 


Cotomho Mttsmrft^ September 29, 1919 


Frcf em. : 

Hift Exotflk^TicT Sir \V* ff, MnnniDg, K.B.E.h C.B. 

Patran^ Lii tlin Chair. 

Sir Fonnamhftkm Arnn^hal&iii. Ktr, ILA., Presid^at. 

Pr^ P. Pioriii, C.C.S.j, Vlce-Presiclisnt. 


Sir Salomon Diaj; Baadaraaaikfi, 

Kt, 


Mr. VValtif'r Dia^ Bandaranaika, 
Gate Mqdaliyar, 

Sir J. Thomsen Broom, Ei. 

Mr, B. Choa, Coomy, Mqliwi- 

dirpjn. 

The VetiorabSe Mr. F. B. da 

WLatoii. 

Mr, F. Felix FemaDde. 

R, R. GlilLaratae, 

jt j* E. GiiDJifiokarB. 

„ B. Horabtifii^h, M,A., C.€.S. 
„ C. W. HersfaU. 
ft Sixn J. C. EaditaRamar. 
ft M. K. Eanagaaabai. 
ff S. B. KiLTUpim. 

F. Leifia, F.L.S. 
pp f^slio ^faek^ 


The Hoe'hLe Mr, J, H, Moedo- 
nija. 

^Ir. A. llendis. 

,t A- F- Slnrren, 

Af. ^ruLakumara Mania- 
gar. 

Dr. A. Neil, M.R.C.S. 

Air, J, P, Obejrefiekara, .Af.A.^ * 

AfnilaliTar, 

Dr. S. g, PaiTil, M.D. 

Ntr, T. A. A. Raheem, 

rj JoEOjili E, Rode. 

,, T, B. RiuaelL, Al.A,, C.C.S. 

pp \W A. Sainarasin^hep 
Aledalijar. 

Herd. R. Sasaiialatikara. 

K. SLri Nirasa Bhikkhu. 

Thfr RdD'ble Air. O. C. Tillfr 
karatae. 


Mr. F. A. Tia»ereraaibRhe, 

Air, C. H, Cellinip B.A., C.C.S.p Honj. Secretary, 

TUitora^ 7 ladies and IS gentlemen, 

1. Tlie tdlntiteR of the Imt General Meet in held on the Slat 
Almreli, 19l&^ Were read and eonirmcd. 


± Dr. P. E. Pieria. LittJJ.p ALA., C.C.S.. Vieo^Presidantp 
road Ilia iNli^r pntULeil XllRadipal and Buddhist Relnamf^ ID 
Jaffna preiaoLDg it a'itli the lolloa ing introductory.^ remarki. 

He aaid:—Yenr ExceHoticj, tiro yeara a^ I read a brief 
paper of some littlu arcllMlggictkl lEltCTeat regarding some of mj 
oLiiraToriea in Jaffna. At the time I did not contemplate the pot- 
aibiiity that these dUcorerie* wontd extend further and that it 
wotiLd be becaaiarT to write a aeoond paper, Imauae it seanii a 
pity to break the continuity of the narruLlve by an inleri-ai of two 

f ears, ^ fn that paper I yet onl certain theori^ concerning what 
Considered the aothentir faot of the second Tiiitof the Bnddha to 
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C^vlan. I tried to trace and locate itie place at which it 
the Buddha arrived—tlie capital of XuRa^iia. Frodi certa^ 
l^^raphical and ecftnoiuical facta I arriied at the wncl^o 
Nauadipa is somewliere m tlie Jaffaa Peainaiila, near the ^rt 
which known in those days as .laiubukola- 1 
.farLihuknla, the (jrent port, rouai have been somcajiere m the 
neit^beurhood of Kanjji-sannirai, and that the 
ol >a(!Bdipa muat Ite witivin a short dialulKe of kunnewilltiarai, 

I Dointed out tlinl the district at ore tnue, and very naturally. 
I)eraiiie an iniportaai Buddhist rentre, and then I traced the hi^ 
a^ot the DnddhUts. whom 1 considered to be Sinhalese, from 
centurv to century, so far as our records would . 

pointed out how 1^ after kin^j hadornedtciaples from t>“6th to 
the 11th ct-nturr, and then wo eamo down to the ^^^h and leth 
centuries of the Christian eta. In the interval 
iLk everywhere. behiK driven away by tlie ^werlul 
forces from South Lidia, who came wove after 
of ter fOntiITT. sproadinit dUtress. nllll ond dorastotion wher¬ 
ever they wW till the very name of the 
from the North, and nothing seams to have been left hut '‘"e 
™in, Almut the middle of the Uth cinluty-, we hud a Tamil 
dvnu-stv estnhiished in Jatfna Batam, not at the 
Fort of to-duy, hut at the ancient capital nf Nallur. the City hair 

about three* mi lea from Jaffna, VheV **wna»i 

how the Siohftlase, wnamf; wnrlik^m those days they wn:^i 

warlike manv times—sent an expcriitiou and 

kinR. It is*a period of peculiar raterwt 

tunate as to liavo coulemporary reoords of what and 

place ia tiioso days-Jecords of remarkable beauty 

lotui! of tlio finest poetry that the Sinhalese ev^ 

untun'd to tmiTRlate a cnnplo of these ver^. Not 

wards Sapiimal Kumarnya, the cemnnettUft Prince, caTUe l«ck to 

Kdtte—to that other desolation, sii miles from Colonitio. to mi 
his father or atep-fathcr or grandfather, 1 am 

because it is a matter of controversy, and wo haie * 

description of hia entry iato the royal 

orowicneas, and addressed cunously cimugli to a 

iho Portugese invaded the county and hustoiy «« 

interest, * To-dav sll over the North there are traces of the 

times that the Smhaleae were there. Siuhalese £ 

continue to be used; the very industnes of the Sinhal^ L^ri«rv 

miiAtrr, their religtoh, their political arranRements, and a tamtf 

of similar matter* are crystallised lie 

verv iaterestinc aide light on the atate of thing* ea stll^ may liO 

O^ feal^ ago when the Sinhalese were the mhahltanU of that 

wuntr’v. t w^;.nt oa in my narrative to ,^v how 

travelling by train from .falfna to 

name—t had notieeii a peculiar-looking morind-^a mound a* inur 

E-tCclIency knows is a nnr“ri!!^^tt 

Pehiusula.wliere the mean elevation of the country la^only *is twt 

almve the level of the sea, Tliis mound ruse •l««tjeii f^t* On 
examining it I found it to lie artificial a^ composed of hnck. I 
t^n diwivered three mile* from Chuauakam Station the 
STan ancient Sinlialese Buddliist village. In my first pai^r I 
detatleil the re*nlt of my enquinea up to that da^ 
the various finds which Your Eacelleney saw when >ou were m 
Jaffna. >ly narrative to-day will deal with my pesearthes smeo 
that paper was read. 
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\/^AGADIPA AND BUDDHIST REMAINS 
IN JAFFNA 

By r. E, PiEBis, Litt. D, {Castab.), C.C.S. 


PART II 


CHAPTER L 


U here fV the place Waduiina Gala tituated? 
U'adiin/ui Gala it sttaated a I n'unTiia, wJShA it to 
the South of yaga Giepe.* 


Exc-uvatiou at Kautdrodoi alopppd with the exIinuBtion 
of the sum of Es. laO j^eneroualy placed at niy disposal hy 
Goverameat, hut certain additional finds have to be 
rci.'Orded. 

In a fichl to the east of the excayationa a fm^fioent of 
a well-aiouldpd slab of virci htl, eight inches across, 
was picked up and was found to he oruamented with n 
design of strattihat. ! suggest that the fragment repre¬ 
sents four toes of the foot of the Buddha, with the 
auspicious signs. Compare the Pdda found at E^tni 
Kedi, and illuslnited in our Journnl, Vol. XI., p. liiii. 

A stone kota was Tecently dug up close to the spot 
where the glased tiles were found, and reinoTed to another 
place of worship. A singularly fine kota of eleven rings, 
which had been found in this village, was traced to Sudu- 
malai, and soenred for the collection. A large circular 
limestone slab which was found on Dr. Subramaniani-s 
land along with another kota, stiU awaits explanation. 
The adjoioing land yielded a good specimen of the 
Buddhist railing on a uioulded slab. 


I- W: F*lck7 UPhsM. 
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It ytili be noted that the head of the Buddha shown in 
Plate IW* has the nose fnielureJ. Sir Williuni Twyiiiiiu 
has drawn my attention to the fact tliLit all the Buddhas 
to he found id ike Wanni haTt=^ 3)cen similarly mutilated 
—an nndouhted sign, he thinks^ of Drirvidian invasion. 

The Inrpre bloi k on tlie left of Pbie IV. * was deM rihed 
by me m a fragment of a tOTflcs^ with iniit Ii hesitation^ as 
Deither the lines nor the draper^' seemed quite to answer 
to that description; luy son who was in Jafifna for liis 
fichool vacation has BiDce poirtted ont to me that it is in 
reality the top portion of the drtipery hanging over the 
left arm of the l^uddha. The massive fold of the drapery 
appears on the under surfaiie, which had escopod atlen- 
tioD. As the width, which is twenty inches^ represents 
the thickness of the stone from which the figure was 
carved^ the height of the image could hardly Love been 
leas than twelve or tiiteea feet, and would suggest a 
standing image corresponding in size to the great seilent 
Buddha^ 

A moming'B visit to llallakam^ another of the villages 
named in the yam Poia^ was not unrewarded. The site 
of the Buddhist Yihara is still known, and a shallow 
trench revealed an. abundance of goud bricks. A Sinha^ 
lese pond cut in the rock is in a fair state of prcaervatioHi 
though much neglected; it is still called hat Paka^ai. ihe 
Tamil form of the Sinhalese Gal P&hiHa^ It is a pity 
there is m> Village Committee which can he entrusted with 
the upkeep of this interesting and useful remnant of the 
past. Two fragments of a TanJ'i-fi Gala^ with hoUowa 
by 4^^ and 2" deep, formed thj^ only speciniens of 
linivslohe so far discovered in the Tillage, 

Mahiyapiti has also yielded very satisfactory results. 
In the courtyaril of the Mfnachchi Amman temple 
adjoining the sheet of water shewn in Plate ^ 1., a ■ilniie 
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lota waj} discovered, TLc Bralitiiiii drew nur atteDtion 
to auutlier block of btotie whicli was lyin^r near, and on 
exaiuinatioD this was found to be a diiicIi defaced iiead. 
The nose and lips have been worn down almost flat, but 
vieived in a suitable light the espressiou of the face is 
umuistakuble. The elonjqration of the right ear may be 
seen in the illu.^tjatinn, 1‘late IX.,* and the head-dress is 
specially worthy of attention j a similar head-dress is not 
figured in Gopinath Rao’s Hindu. leoiioqraphif. At the 
hock of tile slab from which the head rises is a peculiar 
omunieut, cousisting of three concentric circles in relief, 
with a tassel fof pearl.'tJ') suspended from the centre. It 
is jtci'haps not rash tn assign this head to the two feet 
shewn in Plato VI. 

The last of the steps leading down to the water was 
semi-circular, and had frecjuently been examined by me, 
for portions of it were of limestone. As the level of the 
water rank I arrived at the coiiclufiion that the step con¬ 
sisted of ope stono' rounded off with cement, and I was 
much puMled hy a straight line in relief which rap across 
its entire length. Finally 1 decideil to break pp the 
steps and see If there was anything on the under surface. 
The Brohnim gave his consent, and our labour was 
rewarded by the dist^)very of a remarkably fine body of 
Buddha (see Plate XL). The block as it now stands is 
six feet in height; the feet hud heeii formed of a separate 
piece and the sockets for the iron siip{]orts are visible 
T-Vheii complete the image must have stood 8j' in height. 
The workioanship is superior to that of’the Chunnakam 
Buddhq. the linos o^the drapery being much bolder, and 
the back fluished off, instead of being left in the mugh. 
Twenty-si.v men. with the two great car poles of the 
temple, were required to raise the stone to the bund pf 
the pond for transport to the Fort. 

_Facing the tu’ofeet, on the opposite side of the flight 


*See i>nr] of t'oliinie fur Pistes, vril_XVtl 
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of sipps, was a projecting piece of limealone which was' 
nest diijr up. This was found to Iw a portioL of a fine 
stone pcdiiDcnt wliicli, In its original state, could not have 
heeri leas than 6' square. The moulding rises to u lieight 
of ten inches above the flat, and the centre is hollowed out 
to receive a statue or sotiic other similar object. The lip 
of the hollow seems to have consisted of a lotus petal 
design. A portion of a segment of a iota was found at a 
well in this villngc- This is about a foot in depth, and 
must have been thirty inches iu diameter at the base. It b 
hollowed ont on bitli the upper and lower surfaces, thus 
making it clear that the iota was made in sections. 
Another to((i was fished up from a tauk in the village, 
while a particularly fine one is being nacd as a Pullaiyar. 
The ariginal site of these remains has not yet been traced, 
unless it be that it is micupied by the Hindu Temple. 

The village of Ufluvil is separated from Kantanidai 
by the old tank, and at the temple at Tduvil 1 dis- 
covered four stone k*>t, two of which 1 was very kiiidl> 
allowed to remove, along with » stone ring, the use 
of which 1 cannot conjecture.* 

Puldli is a village two miles from Parittitvirai or 
Point Pedro. In this village is another Putter Kovil 
Adi, and when I visited tile spot several cart loads of 
bricks had been removed for use in a building on the 
adjoining land. Only one pillar base was discovered, and 
that 1 think had been shiftwl from its origiaal site, for I 
could not find any foundation where the stone now stands. 
But where the bricks are. an extraordinary quantity of 
tiles are to he found. They are different from any 1 bad 
preiiously dug up, ns they are unusually hmg and 
aorrow. They ore ia such abundance that 1 was able to 
remove a clod of earth showing them eight deep and still 
anbrokeUi 


* A very siraitsr but qrMweatrf Blab. 
agured in Hrrft. Ayr. of Iflefia. \ol. AV., 1894. Piste XXL 
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Hasanayagiiin Mudaliyar lias referred in his Xote to 
the Tisaa Xfaluwa at Chullipurani. I visited this anti 
went on from there to the Bodi Haluwa at Jambnl Turaj. 
The site of the ddgoba and vihara are easily to he traced 
near the sea. and as usual the dagoba is heing used as a 
quarry, and J suppose will continue to be so used till the 
last stone and last brick are removed. I think there is 
a great deal to be said for the identification of .Tambul 
thurai with Jambukola, as suggested br the Mudaliyar; 
there is a startling siitiilarity in the names, and the place 
13 jy&t 3 few to thi 0 we-&t of ii4iiop'^s*int'uirfli+ 

In this connection I would draw attention +0 the 
quotation at the head of this Chapter, which proves that 
about 1766 the priests of 31ulgirigala were under the 
impression that the IVanni was to the south of Xaga Dipa, 
or in other words that Xaga Dipa was Jafana Pattanam. 

I must not omit to record the fact that the eipenses 
connected with securing the finds mentioned i« this 
chapter were very generously provided by ifr. W. A. de 
Silva. With this money they have Ijcen properly 
arranged and fixed up in a spare room adjoining the 
Jaffna Lihrary. where they are attracting much attention 
from the crowds who daily collect round the Law Couris. 
r hope the Council of the Colombo Uuseum will take over 
their custody, though at the same time they should not 
be reiDOT^ from 

Before finishing with the subject of the stone remains. 
It might be as well to place on record the fact of the 
discovery of certain lithie Tamil inscriptions. Of these 
the first was found at Xainatfvu; the stone containing the 
inscnption has been delibemtelv broken in two. and the 
lower half utilised in building the adjoining temple. The 
remaining portion is, roughly, four feet long and two and 
a half feet broad, and was originally inscribed on both 
sides. On the obverse only a few letters can be deci¬ 
phered. in consequence of the rough usage to which the 
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has been exposed; but breoty-tbree lines appear ict 
good coEitlitiim on the reverae. Aocording to Rasaniya- 
g-aia Mudaliyar they refer to the trade of the port of 
Urathuroi the transport qf elepbanta and of 

horses by sea; and the rights of the king over wrecks. 
The Ordinance was to be recorded on copper and stone. 

Two frag-ments of apparently a much older inscription 
were found let into the floor of a house in the Pettah. 
These liave been removed to the Httle ^[useum+ The 
inscription was originally on a square pillar, which has 
been cleft in two by means of wedges. The result is 
that only half lines appear on two sides, and complete 
lines only on the third. The attempt to obtain a reading 
of this inscription from Madras ha^ so far been unsuc- 
cessfuL 

Another very ancient Tamil inscription b contained 
on the stone lintel of a house within a few yards of the 
Library+ The owner kindly agreed to allow me to remove 
this, but I could not make the necessary arrangements 
to do so. The fourth inscription is also on a column^ 
which unfortunately is being used as a sort of altar at a 
temple at Udumpiray. 


CHAPTER II. 

coins 

Walking through Kantarddai one mdrningp T iioticesl 
some freshly opened coconut pits; I entered the enclosure 
and examined the loose earth and soon picked up some per¬ 
forated red diseSy sueh as have been found at Tissaniaba- 
ramo and Anuradhapuru. I also found a fragment oF a 
cornelian ornament, six-tenths of an inch in length* 
pierced with three parallel holes bored, according to the 
Mcient fasliionp from either side, and meeting unevenly 
in the middle* A girl brought to me two little discs of 
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ropper, thirkly coated with verdipris, whjcli I soon 
recogoised as Roman coin?; she explained that she had 
found them in the clay ^"ith which she was prepacitip the 
floor of her father's house. The name of the girl is Raja 
Lakslinii; let her be remembered as the discoverer of the 
first Roman coins recorded as found in the Peninsula, 

FoltowiDg tip this cine I took certain action as the 
result of which I hove sectiied a number of coins of no 
little interest; and though my knowledge of the subject 
IS stfictltr limited, 1 have no alternative under existing 
pireumstances but to take on myself the task of describing 
t}iese ftodfl. 

1* P uni lifts. Tlie following quotatiop from Sir A. 
Cuuniiighain's Coins of Aneimi India will he helpful to 
those who are not familiar with the subject, in under- 
staniliQ^ wliat these are. 

“ The enrliejtE! romKge of the world would App^Ai- to 

hare b^u ehiefl^ of silver and electrmn, the latter metal boma 
conEned Asia ^Imoip and the former to Greece and India. By 
the »ilTer coinni^e of India I refer to the thonaandH of sqaArc silrer 
piece* which are found all orer the eountrjr. A 5 all thE«ie piece* 
are ntamped with several dita or punches, on one or both faces 
tlie.r h^e ret^iv^ the descriptlTC name of Pn neh-marked coinB. 
Jn the Hindu bookie they axo called i^uranar or '‘oldn" a title which 
vnuchea for their antiL|uitT^ They are meDtianed hv 3fnuu and 
PaniniK bofh anterior to Alexander, and aljm in the Bnddhiit 
^iilra#t '*'luch are of aVtout the same age.^^ pp^ 1^20. 

Tlie tnodo of fabrieatipn i* eTitJent at once, from nn inFipeo 
tinn of the com*. A piece of sih-cr was first lieaten out into a 
fiat plate of about the thickness ot a abilling, or somewhat thicker 
in Inter times. Narrow strips of about half an inch or more in 
width were then eat off. Each strip wap then cut into separate 
pieces of the same weight, of alwut 56 EtfiinB, nnd a final adjust¬ 
ment of the weJKbt was made bv enttlnE Bmall bits off one or more 
comers of the benvler hlunks. The marks of the chisel ptill rentatti 
on the edEes of the thicker pieces, which were broken off when the 
rut 5 iid not go clean through the strip of metaj. The ewTlSest 
specimens are generally thin and broad, and of irregular shape. 
iMme ore eblong and wmc are nearly round, but all are lieht in 
weii^t, and ore usually very much worn. How old these punrh- 
marked t'ottis may >te it U difficult to saj- They were certainly 
of the Buddha, that is, in the aisth rentnrv 
B.L. But r ^ no dtffieiiky in thinkiuE that they might mount, 
as hiEh a* 1,000 B.c*” p. 43, 

The Hymbols employed are considered to hare been 
impresBccl by the authority re^onaifale for the correct- 
ness and purity of the coins, ^lore than two hundred and 
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fifty of these symbols are depicted id an article on 
Puncli-ioaTked eoiii^ of Hindustan hy Hr, W, Theo¬ 
bald. iJotiir. Bomb. 1899.) These coins 

were of three sizes, the largest weigliing 57.6 grains, with 
ita half named the Eona, and ita ijiiarterp the Tangka 
or Padiko. Though numerous in Indiap the coin has not 
often been met with in Ceylon. 

1 sectired thirty-five of theni from EarLlaixSilat. mid 
two from VfiUipUTani. The Kantarddai lot belong to all 
the three classes, the bulk being of silver^ a few copper 
coated with rilver, and two being the rare copper issue. 
They represeni all stages of use, the die-inarks being 
quite clear and fresh in some^ and quite worn out in 
others. In some the chisel marks are very clear and 
sharp, and among the commonest of the designs are the 
rayed sun, the and the so-called caduceus. These 

ore the first Purdnas recortied os found in the Peninsula, 
and their variety of shape is best seen by Teference to 
Plate Xn., Nos. 2-9 and 1M7. 

The collector in Ceylon sometimes, and very rarely, 
conies across a large Japanese gold coinp which is said 
to hare been brought into Ceylon in the later years ofahe 
Hollanders. It is interesting to note that on the reverse 
of this coin are to he found a series of punch-marks, some 
of which closely resemble Iboseon the Punhua. 

3. It la to me a mutter of doubt whether nn antiquity 
even greater than that of the Pur&nas should not l>e 
ascribed to onothcr series of coins^ These latter ore of 
copper and hear traces of having once been heavily coated 
with silver. In shape they are square or oblong, with a 
distinct concavity on one surface (Plate XII., Nos, 18, 
19, 21, 23 and 2G). They show no truces qf design, and 
it is probable that they never bore any; eighteen of these 
have been found at Eantarddal. 

Ten similar copper coins are mentioned hy Ifr. Still 
(Jr^t C- B. R, A, XIX., 301) as having been found in 
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til® pxcsTotions at Anuiddlisipiirti. To this ^roup I assign 
a circular copper coin, IJ inctiea iti (Uametor, witli a 
welt-inarked concavity and boanog clear traces of silver¬ 
ing. (Plate XIL, Xo. 30.> 

3. Tree and sm^stiia. 

In the natural order of s®<^uetu;e, the pur^zner^ would 
Iw followed by the eoios on which the symbols contuiued in 
the punch marks appear as die stamps. First of this group 
I place an interesting series which does not appear to have 
been previously found in Ceylon. The obverse shows a 
tree within a railing, with subsidiary symbols on the 
available ground on either side. On the reverae is a 
swtaO'ka mounted on a staff and railed, with subsidiary 
symbols. As will be seen on reference to Plate XIV., 
Xo 5 . 2-6, 9, 12, 13 and 18, tkese coins are of all shapes 
and sizes, and this variety is maintained in the trees trad 
the form of the railiog ns well. Mr, Rapsom (Indum 
Cointf Plate I., 16) baa reproduced a copper coin of 
Agntliocles, a Qraeco-lndtan Prince who lived B.C, 190- 
IpOp the obverse of which shows a tree and railing identi¬ 
cal nith those on the Ceylon coins. The reverse shows 
a cditpa or conventional dagoba, as also appears on some 
of them. 

Mr. Dodwell, the Actiog Superintendent of the 
Madras Museum, is of opinion that these are Buddhist 
coins of the second or third century B.C. He adds that 
similar coins have been found in villages on both sides 
of the rivers Taigoi and Tambrap:tmi in South India. 

4. Among Mr. Porker’s finds at Tissamaharama (see 
Jr.. C, n, R, A, S,, Tol. VIIL, pages 14& and 1.53> wob 
a large double die circular coin with various symTiols. 

Mr. Still has dealt with this coin {Jr., C. B. R. ,V. 5., 
XIX.. 201) and he mentions the fact that about fifty of 
the series have been found since, I obtained from 
KantanSdai specimens (Plate Xlll., A'os. 1, 2 and 3) none 
of them being perfect, together with several fragments 
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A coin with o lijiuilar of f^ymbola is 

sliDwn by CunDiugliaui (Plate V.^ 7) as from Eosamlti^ . 
ao aDcicDt city npar Alblmbad^ and h attributed by 
Rapsutu (p. 12) to the third crcottiry B.C+ Mr+ Still referB 
to □ dniDaged ApeLimeii ii'liich he considers to be a quarter 
paiia of this flerics* I hove secured two such specimeus 
ill excellent order (Plate XIV,^ No, 1). They are of the 
some type as the larger coins^ but the tnaio aymbola are 
the tree and the The larger of the two closely 

reBembles No. IG, in Cuumnghoni (Plate V.), which 
Kapaoti) attributes to the second and first ccDturieB B.C- 

5. The large copper coin (Plate XTll^, 5) when foimd 
showed no sign of any design on it and was nearly being 
consigned to the pile of waste copper. Coreful treat- 
laent revealed the fact that it was a coin or niedol of 
uiiich interest^ In oppeara-nce and siie it is curiously 
reminiscent of the unique liekadrachm of Alexander 
which Ib at the British M\iseiim, and which shows on the 
reverse a warrior on horsebai k ottpcking another on an 
elephant (see V, A. Smithes Eorl^ 77ijfory <?/ India, 
Plate II., No, D* The revereie of the roin is shown in 
the Plate_, and repn^ficuts the hind legsof a charging horse, 
two dots, and a square divided into quarters, all within 
a double circle. On the obverse, within a single circle, 
can bo seen a square within a fleiuicircle, the base of a 
raised rwastikit, and veiy faintly^ a aait^a. The coin 
is much worn. 

6. The square copper Indian coins were of sufficient 
antiquity for them to be imitated by the Greek Princes of 
the second century B.C, 

** The unit of the old ro[sper-money was the or 

ksFiha pallia, which, according to Manu, was €^qda| to 
one kar^hii or tW) rnklikas of copper in weight.(Cun- 
ningham, p. 45.) Tlie is the Sinhalese araln^ 

uud the rfiktikij la the (^iinda, which is still in use among 
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goldaniiths U9 a Tlii^s copi>er seri^ft mn thus :— 
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A Binguliirly heuutifiil liuiI interims t hi h' series ft£ the^se 
crPiriB been nbtiLined by iMe fmni Kuiitiiixklui. fPbite 
XIIXoM. 11, 12, H siiid Xo. 11 AveipUfl 182 i^rfuiis. 
Oti the verse id pramitient relief Is si finely deaijjned 
elephant fadng rigbt^^ towt^rds a ts Uhin a raUiBjr^ 

Over the bead of the elepliaDt is a cireolor temple or house 
QD pillara^ rery mueb reoiiDdiDg one of tbe cattle sbeds 
found on the tobureo tielda of Juffun. To the riglit of 
this is a 3^^uare device which I cannot es^pluto. To the 
left is t of three arches and below tliat is a part 

of a device which is imperfectf but whirh^ judfring from 
the other coinsp should be n tree. The whole held 
enclosed hy u raised eilge. On the reverse^ there is ii 
raised edge wdtli a Iniriler of double lines, enclosing the 

A coin s (ill wing very siniilor characteristics, 
spiKnally the elephant and tlie hiiilding, is hgured in 
Cunningham (Plate TV,, 2), That is a L<dii of OduiuharUp 
a country betw^een the Uiivi and the Bins, and Cunningham 
oH^^igns it to alKiiit lIN) tii\ Tuffjiell ifftittit fn Citiu 
Cftdfrtffr/} illiistTLites t Plate L, 2) a coin with nn ele¬ 
phant on the obven^e and the same reverse as my coins, 
and states that antdi are found in Madura^ the early 
capital of the Pandyans. Tliese cnins are ascriljed to a 
" ju-riod eniling c, :m\ A .l). aiapFHKin, p. -]h}. Mr. DodweU 
fliiggeats that they are "%^oias of old Pandyan kings who 
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were ruJib^ at Earkai id tbe early centuriea of the 
Chriutkd. Era.'^ The weifflit of 12 i-^ 208 grtiins. 


It will be noticed that there is a variation in the 
Hymholfl on mj large coina* These are acLOUipanied bj a 
aiiialler aeries with tbe aame sytubol on the reverse. Two 
weiJibing 29.7 and 20.1 gralne respectively^ show on the 
obverse the temple (Plate XIII.* 7). One showa an 
elepbant (Plate IIII., Ko, 10)^ another an elephant and 
railed tree^ another a humped bull^ railed true and cait^a. 
(Plate XIV, K'o. 10)^ and another a railed tree and 
€aitya (Plate XI\\^ No. 11). There is still another 
si^uare eoin which lias been reduced by tuy imskilful 
cleaning from 130 to 158.8 grains^ which shows among 
other marks a cuitya. I think this should be placed in 
the same class. 

7. Four small coius, representing two sizes, show on 
the obverse a weH^iecuted and prominent elephant 
within a square;, fJU^d on the reverse a mounted smistiica 
(Plate Xn'.^ No. 20)+ I attribute these coins also to the 
Pandjans. 

8+ ** Ujaiu is one of the most ancient cities of India. 
Much of its importance was derived frum its selection hy 
tbe Hindu astronomers as their first meridian. Tn the 
beginning^of the third centuiy^ it was the residence of 
Asoka, as Governor of Malwa, under his father Bindu- 
sara. King of Pataliputra'' (Cup-p 94). The coins of 
Ujain were distinguished by a peculiar symbol on the 
reverse; this consisted of a emss with a circle at the end 
of each limb. One such circular coin hns been discovered 
at Eauturodai; it was at first considered by me to be a 
fragment of rusted iroUp but was fortunately cleaned and 
revealed within a copper roiu. This shows on the obverse 
an elephant facing right, while above is □□ inacription in 
Asokau Brahmi wbirh has been tentatively read by one 
of Sir Johu MarshuH^s (Jtlire Assistants^ os iSWoAw.* On 
the reverse is the TJjaia symbol (rkte XIV., No. 22). 

* iMr. H. W. Cfidringtrin hjii^ resd thiK «n Saitn Ksni*s, which 

he idcatii^s with Sri IliidrB 3dtM fvarau 
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9, L^kaliimi and ucastika. 

In 1884 ilr, Parker announced liis discovery at Tis- 
aarnnhardma of certain copper coin& bearinjf a human 
figure and a twattihi (Jr. C- B, E. A. S., Xo. 27, 1884). 
Round these there has been much contro’fferfl 3 ’, and the 
opioioD has been espres^d that ther ate not coins at all. 
and they have been designated plaques. I think my dis¬ 
coveries at Eautarodai have setEed the dispute. 

Mr. Still in L9ilT (Jr. 0, B. E. A. XIX., p. 208) 
nelerred to what he described as three barrel-shaped cast 
plaques found near the Tiipnrama at Aniirddbapum. 
This is the first referenr^e to a type of coin of which a pot¬ 
ful was discOTercd some time back at Chilaw, In the 
meanwhile Kantaroilai was yielding specimens of this 
issue iu extraordinary variety* The Chilaw find con¬ 
sisted, fio far as I can learn, of one large type, made out 
of an inferior and brittle alloy of copper. The figure is 
of somewhat inferior makep bold but not graceful, and 
the lines of the design on lioth faces undoubtedl.y heavy* 
Those found in the North are singnlarly artistic and of 
good workmanship, while the metal, though largely mixed 
with lead, is in no way brittle. 

The obverse of the coin represents □ full-length female 
figure* On the ears are heavy rt:»und earrings, the hah-a 
kunJala. The breasts are full and prominent; in some 
cases rQUnd the hips, hut below the navel, which is clearly 
marked, is a jewelled sone, the kaii handha, with the end 
hanging down on the left. The legs are well moulded 
and there are anklets on each. At first sight the figure 
appears to be nude; tbat would have been very un" 
Eastem in conception, and as a matter of fact closer 
examinatiou reveals the lines which represent the con¬ 
ventional folds of the cloth juat as they are shown in early 
Egyptian sculpture. The arms hang down and are 
adorned with hracelets^ Each hand grasps the 

long stalk of a vine^ which springs np near the feet. 
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Tbj& branches oS at the baa^ into a smaller stalky 
ternunatiii^ in a bmb while the main stalk fiiiisbes 
in &D open flower at the level of the 9boiilder+ On 
these npjjer flowers are seated two eiephatite hold- 
ing flieir trunks artliwise over tW head of the figure. 
The representation is, of coursei that of Lakshmi or Sri, 
the Gcrfidess of Wealth, Chief Consort of Viahuo, who 
spranjT from the Oeean when it was chiirDad to obtaio the 
ambrosia of the |rodR+ She ia usually represented with 
two elephiiuts poiirinfT water over her from two pots^ 
This is a l^lllllIL 1 aulcal Yaishuava syaiboL 

The reverse is CK-eupied hy a bold iftmttihf, railed 
and mounted on a staff, so as to occupy- the full len/fth of 
the field. There is variation in the form of the raili as 
Well PS in the manner in which the Jirustikti is struck. 
There are also certain suhsidJary emblems on the reverse. 

Plate XV, Will convey some idea of tlie variety 
of these coins which have been found. Those from 
Kaiitarddai nitmlser aliout: sevent^'-Eva perfect specimens« 
and vary in weight from 10 grains to 83 grains; a few of 
the larger ty^ie have been obtaioed from Vallipurani^ 
Frugiuents have lieeo found in large quantities. The 
edges in nearly oU coses are well worn and rounded by 
use. Only a glanco is required to satisfy anyone that 
these were fXJius and were never meant to be anything else. 

These coins show signs of Greek influence and I 
think i have traced their probable origin. The earHest 
of the Sake dynasties of India was that of Maves^ whose 
date is not later than 120 B.C. Some of hia coins were 
directly imitated from the coins of the earlier Greek 
Princes^ and Mr^ Kapsom {Induin Coins^ page 7; also 
Piute L, Ko. 16) has figured a copper coin of his on the 
reverse of which appears a female figure, standing 
between two flowering vines which spring up at her 
feet and rLse as high as her head^ and which she is holdidg, 
I suggest that the Ce.vlon coins are imitated from these. 
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Following the onf^iDiil Luk^hmifi, qb 1 prop«3Se ta 
call these coiaB^ came t’wo series of copies in, apparenflyp 
pure copper* It h a well-recognised rule that there is a 
atroug tendency to deterioration in the artistic merits of 
successire issues of Eastern roins, and that in well 
e^emplihed in the present instance. The first aeries dis^ 
plays a fair degree of merits and is ohlnng in shope^ the 
figare not hadly designed, and the metal of substantial 
thickness. Of tliiH a dlojsen perfect specimens have been 
found at Kantamihii^ and tliree at Vallipuram.^ The 
Bccond series is stamped on thin copper, in some cases as 
-thin as paper of medium thirknees, irregularly chiseUed 
out of a large sheets with the figure very clumsily exe¬ 
cuted* A few fjcrfect specimens of this aeries and a large 
quantity of fragments* liave been Found at Kuntar6dai. 
The coins disE-overed by Mr. Parker, and the bulk of those 
discussed hy Mr. Still, belong to these two series. With 
them should Ije cla.'^sed ii solitary specimen (the last on 
Plate XV,) stamped on a square of copper dlDgonallyf 
with unusual acceasory symbolB, 

With a few very rare examples the urmi of the 
indicate movement in the same direction as the 
hands of a clock. Both kinds are shown in the Plate* 
The length of the longe-?it coin in my collection is IJ 
inches, and the breadth of the bmadest is 7/10 inch. 

I have treateil the first issue, as I consider it, of the 
Lakshmi coins as being of copper. In view of Mr, Rae'a 
analysis given below* tliat description is misleading* 


• Report an th« Analyili at Two Fragmsuts of Dokn unt by 
Or* P- E. Plarti 

Bfith caim were tnacb corrmlod aiuI were esaily broken in tba 
fingers; the first one (A) appeared tq,roiijiist of two lialven pressed 
te^ther, the second one (B) conaU^ of a AiaRle pieve. Both 
wins were leaden colnured with raised marki on each side end when 
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Tlie coiDs ore of lead witL a small proportion of copper, 
l^aiieu in nbnudauce buve been found ia E^oiith 

iudlu, Tlie>' beloag to the early centuries of the 
Christijiii Era. Ube such lead c^oiii^ very xoiich woiUp 
eontaining ou one face the tij|ure of a lioii^ lias been 
found at KaiifarddaL In tVylon, at u later date^ coins 
of this metal were issued by the l*ortii|^iiese and by the 
Hollanders. 

lU, Of east coins I have ooe small thick specimen 
(Plate XIY.^ No. T) iveif^bingf 36.4 grains. It is square 


a brolcen eectEdn was examined appeerod to bv ln>niiif*eneQU4 

■ftie hipK-idt^ j^niTity of Coin A n Jifl fouacl to be 8.M h^T vrei^j^hinfE 
m pir aniT i^nter At C- 

Tlie rat in of lead to copper waa detormined for the on tor parts 
of A and ll ami for th® inner p*rt of It with the object of seeing if 
the load \s u»eJ OR a cofttini^ an the copiier;; the roAutts of theiio 
three anolysew were r— 


Outer enat of A 
L/I3lh of Wnill^kt 
of coin umhL . ] 

Qnter coat of H 
( l/£th of wei^it 
od coin iis^.) 

' inmr part of B 
J(4/Gtlk4 of welgikt 
of coin iineilrj^ 


1*7 per &*nt- 

2 0 per Pt*nt- 

n 211 1 ‘ter cent. 

f^djea 

fifl 3 


1 ^ b 

Lead 

13S 

1 

1 13 » 

. ih 1 

Capper 

i m 

r 33 

S PT 1 

Ltntio Ilf Itiad to 
Dopptpr- 


llio jinftlyRifi of tho whiile nf c^in K wotf^hinfi 1 3 Stj i^rams f^ve 
IjOflA ... percent. 

Copjier 14.84 

Silica ... ff 

tron ... Drl 4 

N'k-krI ' 0 trnro 




Tin waa not detected. Tlie ratio of tcatl to coluber wa* 4,(M^ Tliere 
ihi thenefote very little ditferenoo Ijotweon the euftiT coat and the 
inner part nf the foin», whirh fteens to jw matle of an alliiy of copper 
and lend rather than of rop|ier matV^l with lead.—\V. N. HjiX, 
2Ui April, m8. 
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and bt‘vel|f+d'SO that the upper stirfaec ifl larger than thfr 
luwer. Un the former appears a chtnti/a and on tlie latter 
o tree. The l'OIU clearly ahow^i where it had been broken 
olf from ihe reat ciE I lie east. It sonjeAvhut reaenihleB 
Xu. 29 uji Plate 1. CHiiiiin^hatu. 

IL A pi>«n1iar thiek coin bears on the obverse 

a very rough figure of o iiiait and on the reverse two thiek 
raised panillel lines (Plate XlV.^ Xo. 21)+ A similar coin 
found at Taxib Ls figured in A. X. 1\ I^ep* 1915-16^ Pk^te 
XXA X"o. 28, ivhere it is doahtfuUy classed as Indo- 
Sasaniaii. 

13. The coins of the PiiHavas bear the einblem of a 
maned lion. Of these I have three of two isizes^ all bear¬ 
ing on the reverse a circle enclosing three dots (Plate 
Xn -p Xo. 2^0 * With them T place a inucb larger coin 
of poorer execntioa (Plate XiV.p Xo, 27), bearing on one 
siile o lion verj' similar to that on the Pallava silver coin 
figured by Enpsciin, Plate V., Xo. iGj on the reverse of 
tbis is a large branched tree- There are subsidiary 
symbols oq both sides, I have also a beautiful thick 
small coin (Plate XlT.^ No, ID) with a similar linn and 
a triangular emblem on the obverse^ and a surititika on 
the reverses wbicli is probably a Pullava of the second and 
thin! centuries A+B, (see p, li7)* 

1*1. The Pailavus and the Kurmnbars are mixed up. 
The lutter flourished before the Tth century A.!)* Tt> 
them Tufinel asrrihes certain thin coins with u humped 
bull on one side and o r/ootrw on the other; of this variety 
I hnve two worn-out scpiare coins i Plate XIV., Xo. 14). 
To the same series belong Hie thicker issiie^ which is 
represented in the Colombo ^luseum and are there marked 
as Knrumbor. These seem to be more recent xvnd an* ef 
giH>d workmanship and 1 have se^'Ured two specimens of 
them of two aises (Plate XIV+, Xo3+ lo and 16). On (be 

H. + Codriagtou, C.C_S,r is uf opiaioa tliat tlicw cain&^ 
are Sinlmles« in origin. 
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obverse is & Btuiiding liumpeil t^uU, ill one facinfr ri(jbt 
»ml ill the other fariiigr left- 'ritUip square* of Hues anil 
dots. The reverse toptftiPS. within three sui'li squares, 
a L'ircle eiiclnsiiq^ three dots. 

H. So lute as 1307 Mr. Still was able to aay (Jr. 
C. li. B. A. S., XIX,, Xo. o 8 , p. that no Houtao eoius 
had been recorded aa found io Jufina; niy search at 
Kautarddai yielded more satisfactory results, for do less 
than I 6 t» such coins hove hecu acquired by me. ' Tliey 
orw in all stapes of wear, a few of them shoivinp hut 
sUpht traces of use, while the bulk are completely worn 
out. Bo man coins are common in Ceylon, and the 
majority of them belong to the third and fourth cen¬ 
turies A.D. Anioop those found' 113 ’ me Mr. Codrington 
has identified coins of Constantine the Great (306-337 
A.D.), Theodosius I. (379-:i95). and Arcadius, <395- 
408), while he attributes forti' coins to the perio<l from 
Viileiitinian to Theodosius II. (see Plate XII,, Xos. 
27-38), 

One solitary Bomau coin was picked up b 3 '‘ me at the 
site of the eiplorationa; that was the one piece of metal 
found there, A few were obtained from Yallipuram, and 
umong these must be included the coin shown in 1 late 
xn., Xo. l, which is a fine " Indo-Bomau’’ prohably 
I'Opied from a coin of Constantine ; on the reverse this 
coin is noteworth 3 ' for its [lei'nliar richlj" toned patina. 

1 &. In early times the three great Dravidian races of the 
South were the Pandyans, the Cheras and the Cholas, 
The Pandyans have alreadj" liceii mentioned. Their early 
device of the elephant wo-s subaequently changed for the 
fish, and their coins bearing tbis latter emblem have been 
attributed to the period from the 7th to the Ktth centuries 
A.I), To them should probable- he ascribed the copper 
coin (Plate XIV.. Xo. 17) which shows a recumbent bull 
on the obverse and two fish on the reverse, otto apecimen 
f»f which was found in Kantarddai. 
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After 1022 A.B*, the ecniis of the Cholas cuiitaiu the 
uikci Neatetl reiireftentiLtionR of a Kinj^, ^n hich are 
foHLrl Ih t!ie I^oluniiaruwn eolda (Rnpmtn^ p* tlfi). I ha Ye 
fdiiiicl three mi U eikiiiK^ of three fii^esp all flat otj the aide 
iia whleh the atadfilda; hj^^iire iippear^^ uliA rOTivex ^iti tike 
utlier. Uij thin hitter Aide ap[)ear.A the legend fPtale 
XIV., Nik 28). 

A further series of tlie iSV/pf r-ojns are tho,w whirh 
€t}dtuiii a rec^iiml>eiit hull. 1 hove obtained four Tarietiea 
cjf the^e tlfim Kalitarudai niul ValLipuram. lu three the 
bull atid the legeuil Laitli appear on the obverse, while nu 
the reverwe ia I he Ntaudiij|^ fifrtire of the Khi(j (Plate XI 
Xo^ dOK III ude beatitifiil small sperimen the bull is on 
one side and on the idhef' the legend, within a lotua formed 
iis a flfjiiHsJi frniii the se^’ond letter < Plate XIY,^ No, 24). 

10, As is well ktinwn, the later Siidialese domlDation of 
JutFiiu is evidenced hy large finds of poioh of the Polon- 
miriiwa iKHUe, as many as two hundred lieirig found at 
a time, IvLiiitnitHhii and Vallipuram luiYe Welded:— 

HLion ruhiMof Paiaknimik Pahu (Plate XIV,, No. 211), 

d massas of Parfikiunia Pahn. 

I Ilf Sri Daiiiinai^ka llevsi, 

1 nf Biiwaiiaika Pdhii. 

2 nf Si'imat -S^hasa 3Ia1la. 

1 of Sri Haija Idlavvati, 

The ehidi est of the iceldes was pii ked up hy uiy son 
he walked ailong the saindfts of A’nllipuram, It is a 
peciiliarly beau I if ill s|H*rimeu ol the vei-^' rale one-eighth 
imiEisa of Parnkmoia Baiho tPlnte XIV,, No, S), and is 
of nearly the wiinie weight ais the more crudely exeented 
Museum sjietdmen. 

These represeiit the coinage of the ilth. 13th and Pith 
c-ieutiiries of the Christian era, but aiie too well known t« 
rc^juire further desrrijktion, 

17. The of Pni'tiigue.se sii[iTeamc^y In -Tntfna 

exttusih^d from ;dKaUit H>2'4 to TIaeir domination i# 
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represented by one small copper coin without nny leffcnd 
(Plate XII , Wo. On the obverse ibis shows thn 

orowaed arms of Portugal within dotted and linear 
circles, and on the reverse an arnuUary sphere within 

(ifiiianELi* circles. TIiip coin Ia uu^viifTi isu^l I itm not ftro 

of ftijy other similar coin lieinp previously discovered in 
Ceylon. It ie probably a dinfif int or a baznfnrro- 

10. Patch copper coins are well tepresented by finds 
from both Kantnrudsii ati-l VulUpiirara. The most 
numerous belong to the early thick issue of stivers with a 
wreath on obverse and reverse. These coins do not 
merit separate deiwriptiou. Of them Captain Tufnell 
Las remarked as follows; “ Ut heu one looks at these 
rude caricatures of coins and then compare them with the 
cleax-cut issues of the Mfjjrhuls and Patbuiis stiuc'k 
centuries before, fine in design and exquisite in workman¬ 
ship, with every letter well defined and clear, one ran 
hardly believe that we were pOsiUK naiiuip them as a 
civilised and civilising imwer,” p. 49. 

Of the early Ceylon issue, 1 have secured seven speci¬ 
mens, representing the stiver, quarter, and eighth. Of 
the later thick issue I have found one ej)et’imen. from the 
Jaffna Mint. But I have over twentj'-five of the PuUcflt 
issue, chiefly of the lowest deuomination (Chite XIT., 
Xos. 134 and 26). This is significoiit of the isolation of 
the Peninsula from the rest of the Island, and tif its trade 
with South India. (H the thin challies aud half chnllies 
issued in Europe half u dozen were found. 

19. Of tho later Siiuth Indian issues 1 have a few speci¬ 
mens which 1 have not been able definitely to ideBtifv 
(see Plate XII,. No. 1(1; Plate XIV.. Xo*. 26 and 26). 
Of these No. 25 is i>rolKtbly a Mndurn issue, and Xo. 26 
appears to contain a representotinn of Huddlia s Foot¬ 
print, with an ins- ription on the obverse. 

Then are certoin other coins with un eleplniiit and 
apparently the letter i^ri. which stem to t*e Canarese. I 
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haTp also a lew large fragments of i^qaare coiiis of a 
carious thickness^ approaching § of an inch. Tbeae 
are odciciiLtp but [ am u do bio to offer any sugge^ioD 
regordiog them, 

20. A few EngUsti c^opijer coins of the last ceotnry 
bring the uutuiNiDatic tale of Yapa Fatuna from onj- 
where before B.C. 6t)0 up to the present day+ 

CHAPTER III 

{lui iierc aut nrimmo ffiii-ro ant taUi^ ferreis ad 
c^rtum pt^ndu^ tjaminalu pro nunmo.— nf: Bel. 
Gal. V,, L2. 

In my firat paper I bad oocasion to remark on the 
absence of i^peoimenB of metal at the excaTation. That 
remark will not apply tq the rest of my aearch^ for such 
remains hare been found in abundance. First I should 
place the specimeos of 

COPPER. 

These include the image of aome deity sii inches in 
height; its right hand is in the ahhapa haHa, or pose of 
protection^ and the left in the i.wada hujfOj conferring 
a boon. See Plate X.* Xo. 1. There i» also a 
which looks like a uiedifeval EaropeaL devil lPtat« X.. 
Xo. 2)» These probably ate not antique, tbouj^b they 
are old: but sevetu] pounda weight of andeut fragments 
liave been collected. What is especially remarkable is 
the quantity of the fragmetils of tiie Laksbini coius. 
There were nails of varioiiB shapes from SJ" down- 
words iu length. There were fragments of 
bracelets and rings, and Vallipuram yielded quite 
a series of tiny bells. There were ingots of 
copper of various eiies, and a series of round pellets 
which would almost suggest that they had been weighed 
out to be struck into coins. It Is the fact that the oldest 
form of copper coin is supposed to have been a round 
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ingots j^mewiiAt deprt-ssed hy impact of ^kU obBCure 
Bigi^o atscTo* (£.llio1t„ of India , p. 68+) 

Tktre were fragments of various small utensils and orna¬ 
ments, a few* nt which are shown in Plate I. and 
aiuong them was the Imndle of the t^pe of the well-known 
Sinhalese ornamental dagger. 

Perhaps the most interesting were a series of copper 
shown in Plate VI I L All these eame from 
Kantaioiloit eioept two which were found at ValUpnrajn, 

I do not think it is reasonable to suggest that this series 
is the result of an accident. Two copper rods of the 
same shape, and dj'' in length respectively, were 
found ut Tusila, which according to Arrinn was a great 
and flourishing city in the days of Alexander the Great, 
and are figured in ihe A. /. Report, 1912-15, Plate 
XXIV. The half of another is now in the Colomlxi 
Museum; it is not labelled hut probably was found at 
Anuradhapitra* Is it possible that they were used as 
coins, in the same manner aa the rodfl described by 
C^sar in the qiiotution at the head of this Chapter?* 

IRON 

fragments were nomerous^, and ao were the traces of 
iron works. In this case it is not poaaible to dLstinguisb 
between the ancient and the non-ancient , 


1.EAD 

was rare. The finds included several circnlnr pieces 
which were probably used for eimngs (Plate XYl., 

• Smce thin paper wrr read my snii hs« Jient me rsluabln 
infcrmatmn from CamhridEP. I liaye found out.” he 
"what tlioM' metni bars you diBCJoveiwl at JafiM. 
called lixht stirka ftnd wen? osect by the EfiFptipnt* ^000 for 

applrinc paint with. T|i^ hare heeii fcund lu v*s^ t^cther 
with" the paint, and I came across them m ihe EptstLaii uallery 
at the FiU Winiam ^Tuseuin, Ail th^- different kinds nf Iwads— 
ciypital. amothviit, clay, etc.-are Esminji tuo, hut tl;^y have imt 
got your Hat tireiihir pTeeniKh and red. clay oneair The illuntra 
ticna sent hv him prove the eorfectne^ of his idejitih^lmTi, and 
wlien taken in canjiincHmi with the lau fipife dewntw under 
Terra Cotta ” he appeam to have disc^ivorcd s new direction for 
the reaearch of the student of hiatnry. 
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6, 1W)| ftfi well 0 ft an ornament two iaohes ionir curred like 
the top of a with a knob above (Flnte XV1.+ 

4). Tbift laftt found in a nirmnd amonff a mass of 
EiittiieDt tileft. In view of the Dbundaore of lendeu coinH. 
tbe Hmall quautity of tbia metpl which baa been found 
gives rise to rertain iDferencea regarding tbe origin of 
the c^diua. 

[ iiient!orie<L in my Krat paper that fragtneibls of 
GOLD 

are still pir ked mi in tertain spots ^ I have beBn able to 
s^ecure some of tbesep vaty^in-g from the sUe of a pin^s 
headp to a erescent half an ineb □cross, Tbey are all 
of beautiful red Indiao gold, beaten vary thin^ and are 
]>ortiona of broken omaments. 

There Were aUo a couple of rubies and a couple of 
beautifully |Hilishpd garnets, one perforated to be used 
as a pendant, and of ancient style. There was also a 
lump of apparently the sacue enatnel or glnse which had 
been applied to the blue tiles meutioued in my first paper^ 
thus indicating tliat the mauufaeture of the glau was 
carried ou lorolly^ Silver was represented by a few 
fragments of diminutive siae. Of 

TEHBA COTTA 

there was a welLfininlied utensil shaped Uks a lunneL 
four iufdieft in lengths There were also two exoelleLt 
spef'imenH of Healings (Plate XVI., 3, 3)* One shows 
the biiioiDed bull, and the other a lion and two 
other syiiilmlft. Seals were used by Piincea, ministers 
ond ofiicials, primarily for marking lelWra, while 
the iiiipresaifiiis from tbeiA were used as pass¬ 
ports. Ill neoHug letters the moist clay voa laid over 
the eon! ami sealed, Eiiid the sesilifig them exposed to 
beot* These two specimens bear on tha back the 
impression of the cords (see A, S. 1.^ 1911-12, pp. 45-6). 

Perhaps as interesting aft anything is the t«m cotta 
hgure of a wouian carrying a cliilil rPlatfl IVI.^ 1) which 
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wuft pit-ked pp in ii ric“e fielil. Tliis ti^rure is tbree i□^'ke!* 
m iiuA wpiwiirss to iutvi' li^eii l olimreiS tvhili? at one 

time* The wearing out of the pTomiDeiiLes has piven the 
feature# of the mother a petulinrly FimiHii appeoranre. 

very similar jioIrteTy ft pure Is ill ust rated hy Professut 
Flinders Petrie Ed. VM2r fift- 52). 

Tliat is a later Ejryptian R^itre of Isis the Ifother rmrainif 
Horns the Thild* The worship of Isl#. QiieeD of Heaven. 
Mother of trod, atiil Patroness of sailors, prew immensely 
in [K>piihirity under It o ill an infiuente, niid her nltnrs are 
found eeattered frfm\ Yorkshire to tlie'sou them limits of 
Algiers. It may be that the KaiitartHlai figure repre¬ 
sents the Egyptian dirinity^ and was hmuglit to Jaffna 
in the saiiie imniner as the lloumii coins. Of 
POTTEHY 

tiiefpniiitity found was irnmeose and included the cinuihir 
fniginenis which Ylr. Parker found af Tissfiniahnrama. 
aud u'hich were probuhly eiuplnyecJ a# playthings hy 
children. [ii hone there was one long dice, tnarhed on 
three fuccN (Plate XVI.. 5). There was an almost entire 
ahseni-e of rhaiik oriiniiieiits. There were two speeimenH 
of marlile or alabaster on laments, one alumt nine indies 
in length p the uses of whicli I raonot soggest. 

The most beautiful portion of my finds ronaisted of 
the wonderful collertitui of 

HEADS. 

It is ciitHcult to give a verbal dew liption of these, 
Thev varv in si^ frotn a large pio a head to more than an 
inti in length XVi[.K A few nf tlie loryest 

lire of iK>tteiv ainl iliiiiiHily iiiiitli'. Owe or two 
to Ite <if jiifle. wU'l 

ij. ii «lLi]iiii»rei1 olilnujf !«i>oriiiien of Umv. whirli is 
clusM-il iimotifT the lieoils ws It i*« |.erforateil to 
Mrwiiir. (Tiirwet Ix-nfld sire abiinifaiit !iTni all of them 
well iHilinhed. Some lire bewiitifttUy turned atiherules. 
the lurnreiil Inyiijr uesitly *1/11] of nn itieli in diameter, Bome 
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are some facet ted p &oiue in ihe roii^l^ and sodic 

merely i>erforated discs. Id wLite topaz^ ametliyst^ 
agale^ cornelian^ aud water crystal, the variety m size and 
shape is remarkable. The largest of the topazes is 8/10 
of an ioct in diameter. The eornelnins show many 
variations of the drum shape. One oblong specimen has 
four perforations, and another has sii; these were 
probably used for what would now be railed a dog- 
collar, There is an astonishing abundance of glass 
heads, the majority opaque and some traospareDt or semi- 
transparent. Nearly aU the colours are beautiful, the 
greens, yellows and reds being especially so. There are 
large beads of the deepest indigo^ so deep as to apiiear 
opaque till held against the light. These are covered 
with a silvery iirideaceat coating such as is found in 
ancient Egyptiaa glass. White beads are rare, and some 
of them have a golden coatings Several ate vnriegated 
in a curious fashion. The red discs which first led me to 
look for beads are esceptionally abundant and are of 


different siKCS and shades of red* 
good oB to have these analysed for 
give below Dr, Mel lor ^8 analysis.* 

Mr. Ilae has been so 
me in England and I 

* I ivDoiiVed Dr. Repert 

^ on Iha b&Bds ; hi Sneb 

Hslica ^, 

SiO 


Atu minis 

A 1.0 



2 S 


FvrHc 

F*, 0 

S'28% 


2 3 


M&gncffin . ^ 

Mg O 

1 fiD% 

t^ime +« 

Co. O 

3 *4% 

Patuli 

K 1 0 

2 

8 04% 

SOilA 

Nft . 0 
■a- 

3 84% 

SulphurtrioxidlQ ^. 


0^48% 

CoppfrT <ixide ,, 

Cu, 0 

17 33% 

H» pemarkB that th#r« » frDm« dLfncnlty with tho coppar m that tAitrtP 

W prDbftbly prq»f#at od colloidlaJ tneial, aome oa cuproiMI 0134 a mud 

01 irdpfil PlEiilfl. 




w. A- Raic 

A^tg, Fn^r«^«r of CbvQmiftry. 
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The beEidfi formed out of the semi^precioiie 1 

hove meotioDt-d above were made io Jaffna itself* 
from imported materiaL Frng'tnetita have been found 
showing the w holfl prwess leading down from the natural 
cryatn] through the roughly fashiooed block to the un- 
perforated but polished head. As to the glaaa^ it is now 
proved that glass beads were made in Ceylon^ but I 
hesitate to make the assertioo that they w~ere made in 
the Peninsula itself^ though there is reason to believe that 
they were so made. I have found both unperforated and 
also uuseparated glass Iseads. 

[1 will he seen that the village of Kantarodai has no 
reason to be ashamed of its contribution towards the 
increase of our knowledge regarding the ancient history 
of our Island. It stands to reason that a country which 
is only thirty miles from India^ and which would have 
been seen by the Indian fisiiermeii every mo ruing as they 
sailed out to catch their fish* would have been occupied 
as soon as tlie continent was peopled by men w^ho under¬ 
stood how to saiL I suggeM that the Xorth of Ceylon 
was a dinirishing settiement^ centuries before Wijayo 
Was born, I consider it proved that at any rate such 
was its condition before the commencement of the 
Christian ErOp I hope w^e have heord the last of the 
ijyre of Jaffna. 

VThat is the explanation of this abundance of ancient 
coins in a petty village P The Jaffna man would not of 
choice have walked about with a hole lu his purse, i 
suggest that those sand-dunes which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Manim^kalai in the sefond century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era will afford a clue. As is well known, the soil 
consists of a thin layer of sand resting on a basis of coral 
or lime stone. The mean elevation of the Peninsula is 
only six feet uliove sea level, rising at one or two points to 
a maximum of ubout thirty feet. Across this, for several 
months in the year^ the wind blows unceasingly day and 
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□ight^ raising up the thin sand in irritating ^loudfl^ As 
a result of this erosion the more eloTated patches where 
my finds were tnainly collected, became more and more 
denuded of the outer coTeiing^ and. all heavy particles 
deposited in varying ages were collected in ono stratum. 
This is well illustrated id the case of the large stony tract 
called Kat Povulum (Sin. Oal Pahura), uear TaLIipuraniH 
This is oo extensive atritch of rock bare of sand, and is 
just a few inches above the normal level of tlio sea which 
adjoins; and in the crevices of this rock beads,^ pieces of 
pottery, etc.^ are to he found in quantities. 

I hope I have sufficiently demonstrated the fact that 
neglected Jaffna is not unworthy of the attention of an 
archwologist. When again a trained man is placed in 
charge of the work in Ceylon, I hope he will not ignore 
the Tamil districts. I venture to express the coiivietion 
that the Archieology of Ceylon cannot be understood,, 
and should not be studied, apart from the Arch^logy of 
India; and that it is a pity that the great knowledge and 
experience which is available in India, should not be 
fakeu advantage of in the wnrk here. 

It would he ungrateful on my part not to remember 
those who had assisted me in my work. They were a 
do^n little Tamil Imys and girls of Kuiitarudai, 
captained by a particularly zealous and intelligent school^ 
boy, Selvarayan^ The Tallipiiram finds were collected 
for me by 11. ^fichaelpillai, Registrar of Puloiy; while 
the Govemineut uosisted by occasionally placing a motor 
curat my disposal. 

3. Ktr P. AjriiUHrtialsiii'-—Toeing rnUeil on Hy His Esrpl- 
lency ^—\w wonld lesTC tlie very interest-iui; cditfin Uiat 
bad b&en disci^vered by Dr. Pleris to be dealt wkb by nnmisma- 
There was onv point B'bich noDded cleaHiig up and that 
ajii as to frheth«r the remains unearthed by Dr. Pieria, and 
whieti belong^ to a period of about 2,OOD yeara ago, were the 
remainj of ^inlialejie or of Tamil eiritisation. NotbioH hinl l>cen 
di*Mvered by Dr. Pimi to thmw light on that point. Dr, Pieri* was 
meliQwi tq think that it was Sinhalese ciriJisation, but be Ven¬ 
ture to doubt tbifl. For some centuries before and after the 
beginning of the Christian era, the Tataili were largely Buddhists. 
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The eL&Kidca] Tiimll litprntiirB of that tiniie n'ntf BuddlLiEtic and 
|he beautiful pii^m tliflt Dr, Picrift hbd refcrrotl to^ ih.B 

waA onc^ of tl3<^ clnEsics ol that twriiad. TFio total dissiPVK?ar- 
anc^ of BuddhiERi amonK tbo Tpjnilj^i find in f:ict from thift 

wholo of India, ttrJfcorp it hul ori^nated, was oitu of the uopt 
atrikiiiK hijilorical events that bare occurred in the world. 

4. Hih Esi'elleUcT prnpoiied n vote of than he to t}ie ItK^lurer^ 
Hb Raid ho hsul no intention of entering into dEEcn^iiDD on the 
paper ns lie wae not Buffictentljf learned on the ^object. Dr. Pieria 
had read a paper which they thoroughly understood^ and appre¬ 
ciated^ lie had proTcd that the Jnifna District was a gold iriino 
for archR!o]og:icfi1 refionrot aa well aa for antiquitiesr which, had 
been discovered from time to tiino* He was interested that Dr. 
Pieris^a own son should hare picked up front the ground what 
has proved a voJuable contribution tn the colleetion; Pr. 
Fieris iiad told them it wan quite perfect. The ancient mana- 
faotory of gloia was of ereat interest^ and ht did not know 
and was sure many there present were not aware that a 
gbiis ma Eitifaotory had existed ao earK-. Cioverniuent had 
been very medeat in helping Dr+ Pieris in Lih research work, hot 
the lecturer had done mn^ with the little proviftion made for 
him. However, Dr. Fieria had only to mention what ho wanted 
B.nt\ His Kxcellency Would ace that ha i^t hia expenses. He knew 
Dr. Pieris would continue his reaearcncs in ArcfasoIoKjn 

Mr, F+ Lewis acoonded the vote of tlianks. 

0 . Dr. A. XcTI siiisported. Ho saiii that Ur, Fieris and 
his son, Paul, were extremely lortucLate in Ending corns at Valli- 
puram in the sand diinos, where Dr. Paul and himself had 
tramped many a mile and failed to discotor anything except the 
points of the compass^ and the bearings of the sand dunes. He 
put h forward ns a conjecture that the character of the coins m 
the collection were l^uth Indian and Dratidisn so uxclusive^v^ 
except Jor a very few, that one must suppoac the Buddhistii Were 
Tamil Buddbist^peoplc of Sooth Indio. As rej^rds the failure 
to find any Dutch coins of value, tho Dutch probably t^k care 
not to lose anything of value and the coins they Isft behind were 
of a period, whereas the Tamil coins are the collections of 

several centuries. 

6. i?ir P+ Aniniu halan] ninvi^d u Vote of tl^anks to H, K. tho 
OovemoF and thUi was carried witli acclamation. 

7. The nrtiebs n^ferred to in tlic paiwr Mere then exiiihited 
and inspected by thoiie present. In addition some glaxod bricks 
from Negoml^o wero shown by Dr. A. Nell, The hricka posm^ 
shtniug surfaC'Cs a«i if contcfl with a vitri'tuiSi rinjlcuiTim iml ecu ting 
the preMnee of aillcates in the sand, which apparenEly was auit~ 
able for glass making. 
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COUNCIL MEETING 

Colombiit Mnseurrij Auvem^r 13^ 1919 


Prdsfiiii; ^ 


^Ir Pcipnumfialans AruiincikBkm, Kt,, ^r,A., 
Pr^Hidpat, in Uie Chiiir. 


Dr^ P. E, PieriH, Litt.t)., €.C,8., Vice-Prepidest, 


Mr, Stmop de SilTa, *J.P., 
Gat« MudAli^ar. 
p p A r 31 endifi G upAsekarn, 
^ludailvpr^ 

,p C. W. Hori^falL 


. Mr. F. Lfiwifr, FX.S. 

I 

^ Mr. E. \\\ Perera, 


Mr.C. H, C^dlina, B.A., C.C.S. 
,, Gerard A. Jo^i^ph, C.C.^. 


'i 

I 


HuPOral^ S«crptPriEr4, 


£fprin«Aii : 

1. Read mud cpnErm^ minuLeE of the laj»t CdildciI MeeLinjr 
held en thm llth Aug:iiatr 1919^^ 

2. Canmidered mnd pmKEed the election of tfae follam iiiK new 
memljcrm z— 

(a) Peter Afarr Alyalua Corea r A C. H. CollinM. 

recommended by / E, VythEftatlian^ 

ik) John Jones Cooit: reooni-i €. H. Collw. 

ru ended by j Gerard A. JOaepb. 

fc} Geor^je Edm in de LiTermi 1 Gerard A, Joaeph. 
recommended by / C. H. Collina. 

J. Considered the appointment nf an Honorary Secretary in 
place of Colli na, whn wma eoinfs; from Ceylon on leave. 

RoKolrdd that Afr, CodrLnrcton be asked to aci^ept the office nf 
Honorary Secretary^ 

-1^ Inlaid on the table rejiort of the sn>Nt*ominitteo on Gie 
E»per entitled Sinhalese Froverba/* by -Mr. J. G. C. Mendia. 

Ikvided to aak Afr, Afendlic to RiTe an addresH on the pro¬ 
verbs otnittin^ all those already pijhiiahed in Eoelisb in the 
Sqciety'a Journal and that copies of the report be s^nt to him For 
hi a ^idancc. 

&. Laid on the table pn»f of next ijuiMe of the JournalL 

6*+ Considered agE^da for the neat General Aleetinfl, 

Resolved that Afr. Godrin^^n be asked to summarise the 
paper DU Alaior Davie and to read it at a General Meetinit, 

J- Hesolved that a Committee ODnsixtiou of Dr. Xe'll and Air. 
E. A\ , Perera Ike appointed to oonhider vrhat steps should be taken* 
with reference to the obtaining of Chinese Records pertaimng to 
Ceylim not yet traujilated. 
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EXTFACTS RELATING TO CEYJLOK FROM THE 
DAG-REGISTER, BATAVIA, No. IflTS.* 

CoilFlLEII JJV ]■', Hh UK V<)S. 

10th d^nuATff 1073. 

It \Ta« I'lpsolvpd to allnw Ihe Frenrh offieeriJ, who had 
<'Oiue from Ceyloti aiul wer^ m uuinberft on the shipa^ to 
I'Otue ashore and io put thvui in the Rf^pnrate abed erected 
for the purpuae lu the hoapitoL 

2Sth January, 1673« 

Towards eviMiiujr there arrived hercp straight from 
Ceylottp the liooker ** de I'ifoorp” by which there raine n 
letter from the Superinteiiflent R^^ckloff ^an Goem 
(senior) and Uovejnor mn Goens (junior) ond 

toMJicil^ dated ColotiibOp 25tli Deceinber^ 1613, Felatisg 
the loss of the ship “ de ^leybooiu.’’ eiumidgly captured 
by the Euglishp whieb beiiijur seen by tbe Cotnmiasarii 
ir*7/em bmiight the sliips “ Pouleron" and 

SieiiweubLiveii ■' to Cohmib<>. 

2Slh Maixh, 1673. 

After considering the subject uf Ceylon, on the pro- 
position of tlie SnperiJitendebt vtfn Goeru it was resolved 
to separate the city of T^agnpatnnoi fro to the Coromandel 
Kuvejniiieiit and in future to jdaie it under the jnrie- 
diction of Ceylon. 

13th October, 1673. 

lA>nrcns Cordero^ a Sinhalese slave condemned to be 
hanged, for Seeing iiiid causing others to flee, to 
Bantam- 

7th January, 1674. 

There arrived from the CoiJe the ship Gondrink 
with good news of the victory of our fleet against those 
of Ivngloiid and France on the 7th and 14th June^ 1673, 
and the “ Berg-Eeud was iwnt with this good news to 
Ceylon. 


* Continued from %'oL XXVl,, Xo, 71, pfiRo IBS. 
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15th January, 1674, 

At noon there catne here with the Commaadeur 
Corn fits run Quufllnrg from Ceyloq the ships 
'■ftiaiiate," “Breederoocle'* and “Tselsteyn.*' There t ame 
bj these ships, inler aha, a letter of recominebdution of 
the English prisoner of war, Vice-Admiral Jonathan 
Haddi, by tile Superintendent van Goentt to His Excel¬ 
lency, dated Colombo, 26tK Xov’ember, 

30th June, 1074. 

Nifolaas of Colombo.all three slaves of Jat<A 

Ortrdvf/n, in that they created a great disturbance on 
the high road at night, aod being warned by the neigh¬ 
bours to be quiet, thought fit to abuse them, calling them 
Dutch dogs, thieves, acoundrels, whores, etc., were 
lashed, branded and put iu chains for one year. 

19th November, 1674. 

Elhahfth JAfiemn. wife of the Governor General, dies 
aged 36 years and 11 days, having been married to His 
Excellency 10 years and 3 mouths. 

2{ith November, 1674. 

Buriat of KHzabfth AiAewia in the Groote Kerk in 
the burial vault of her mother. There were present at 
the funeral, among others, the Governor General Jan 
faatsji^i’er, Stjhrand Abbetna her I) rot her, AtfdrUg 
JiOQafft her brother-in-law. 


10th December, 1674. 

Ihere simved early iu the tuoriiiLg from the West 

Coast of Sumatn. the ship - de Vlieg .with letters 

^latiug how the hooker “de Lyster’' with Piettr 
I frtatip from Ceylon lutJveil there on the 4th July and 

Governor 

KnekUtg ran Goen* (iuuior) and Council, dated 6lh 31av; 
a a lettoi- of thanks for his promotion from the opper. 
kcKipmiin fl UUm van der MoUn from the Ceylon fleet at 
Mamuar, diited AQtli pJainiJiryj 1€74, 
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sth 1675. 

About eirening there nmved at this port the ship 
" Calteuiburgli from the Cpromandei Coast by which 
also arrived Lmtren* Pit. (junior) late dissuro of Matara 
in the Island of Ceylon . . 

24th January, 1675. 

About midday the three ships of war: **Hellevoetg- 
Inys/" '^Ttilpenburgh/' and '*Outshoorn” arrived here 
with the opperkoopman and Commandant of Negapat- 
nanij bringing various letteTS:p dated 4tb December^ from 
the Superintendent and Governor mn Gnens to His 
EieelleooyK...,-^...-^ _ 

There was also received from the Couimandeur Joan 
Pfix and Council at Galle a short letter^ dated 6th Decem¬ 
ber, mentioning, as does the letter of the Superintendent, 
the expedition of Governor ran Go^ns (junior) to the 
highlands of Colombo and Galle against the Sinhalese 
enemj-^j where already an encounter favourable to us has 
taken place and that everything was well with the lands 
of Galle and Matara. 

The letters from van Goem contained some papers 
relating to the case of the skipper Ge^rt Sym(yns van 
iVarJcn : also a letter from the Ceylon iiseal Edmond rfin 
Si^Ffevrtt from ColnnilKi to the Chief Government, 

1st dune^ 167S< 

About evening there was received^ through a Java¬ 
nese bsberman, from the Superintendent Rsf^kloff ran 
Goctu^ a letter of advice written on board the Wapen 
van lliddelburghp'' which left Guile on the IGth April. 
Ilc^r van Goenj intended to arrive at the port nest day 
at noon (2nd June). 

The letters from Ceylon consisted of a letter from the 
Superintendent van GocnJt^ from tlie ship the ^^Wapen 
van iliddelburgli/-^ dated 3t)th Aprils to which was 
aunesed u memcHr for Governor van Gotn^ (junior) and 
Council at Galle, dated i2th April. 
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16Ul July, 1675. 

£ar1y in the momin^ ther^ arriTed, direct from 
Ceylon, the ship ** de Lcjery," bringing a letter from the 
Governor Ityckloff pan Oaem (junior) and Council of 
Colombo, nceonipniiierl by varioiTs annexnrea of the 6th 
June, also n abort auiiexure froi'ti the Commatideur Jt>an 
Boj and Council of Galle, dated 9th June, referring, 
inter «fm, to the Lewly ul>peored Ceylon heir apparent 
of Mat ale, to which title there have been many pre¬ 
tenders, who were however caused to be put to death by 

the King of Kandy in the year 16. But this man 

had given many proofs of his rights and had a following 
of niady thousand died who were now at Colombo, main* 
tained at the expense of the Company,,,.._ 

23rd July, 1675. 

The adwicea from the two last named ships ('* Hen¬ 
drik llnurits'’ and "America”) were dated Augost 
1674, and the letter of Governor IthrAnd Gaale fCape) 
relates the appointment of J,^n (present Com- 

(iiaudeur of the City and Ladds of Galle) as Goveraor of 
the raj>e. 

29th August, 167S. 

There left this port for Ceylon the ship '‘Sparendam,” 
liouud for Galle, to take the newly elected Governor 
Jonn li<tj to the Cape. 

ISth OctotMf, 1675, 

I’reilikantri /Meid Fernie of Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Luei»a Bm of Cuyleohurg, appointed to Ceylon, 

11th November. 1675. 

The yacht "de Flamau ” arrived io the afternoon 
from Persia hy way uf Ceylon bringing a letter from the 
Governor run Goem tjunior) and Council of 

Colombo to Hi* Esrellency, dated lUh October, with, 
various adoexures, relating the arrival of a large force of 
the King's Sinhalese, from all parts of the island, 
especially in the land* of Matnra, and that with 1$ to 20 
thousand men under the Dissave of Cva, they had cap- 
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iwrvd the romjjauy's fort c-alleil BibU^qmtue aoti tokpn 
70 XpflerliiniierB lih prisoners to KeiucItt. But according 
to runinur ood a letter from tlie&p unfortunate pri^nerft 
to the Governor, elated 3th Auptist, they were well 
treated. 

3rd Decernberi t§75« 

Beswilved in ronncil to employ the Predikant .UnrtHS 
^fa$i}t4 in Ceylon. 

24th December, 1875. 

About eveuiiijr there flrriveil the yaeht de Zyp 
from Persia by way of Ceylon bringiiifj the orifTiniil 
letter from the Governor r^ii fr^jcnj (junior) and 

Cniiuoil of Colurnbo to His !Esc'el]ency+ dated 6th Noveid' 
her^ ftl6<> a letter from B rflo der and C-otincil 

of Guile, dated 8tli November. 

The sudden fury of the hijfh laud l^inhalese had 
abated and they had retreated uj^couiitry. and, aecord- 
icjyf to the reports of some lascoi^eiis, our poor iuiprisonedi 
soldiers of Ilililipauime with Naju at lii@ tourt, 

were well treoted. 

31 St Daccnfiber^ 1875. 

Siidyh of Buntani, a Javanese, residing on (he side 
of Ankee, in that he endeavoured to take 3 slaves to 
TaUj^etuii, was whippeclp Ijrandeil and rast in chains for 
6b years to work at the eommou works in Ceylon* 

23nl March, 1616» 

Early in the morning there arrived the yacht " de 
Sehelviflch direct from Ceylon having....and 
bringing a letter to His Excellenci? here from the 
Covernor run (junior) and Councdl at 

Colurnbup dated 13th fehruaryy with an appendix dated 
I4th February, and a letter from the Cotineil^at Galle, 
dated 17th February^ also two copies of letters, written 
by the said Governor uiid Council on the 28th December^ 

1675. to the Direi tors...relating, ifitfr nlm, how 

the first pretender-prince of Hat ale, sent hack last 
August from here to Ceylon in the “ Sparendam/^ was 
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heanl a^ninst tlie newly a|>poiiited Matale pretender and 
found to be a deeciver and Tagabciiid, hein^f uuahle to 
supply any inforiuntion to questioua put, whereupon the 
newly appointed prince waa declared to be tlie lawful 
prince: also how the fuiuoua Sin galeae dissare Tuifierofl 
(Tcnitekmn) one of the highest chiefs of Maja Singa. 
(wIhj, last year, helped our men to capture the fort Bibli- 
ganiideUhi-ough fear that the tyrannical King would 
kill him, had, to save hia life, come with a amall follow, 
ing from the Four and Seven Cories to Cnlombn under the 
Company, with further information that his companion, 
the General and dissave of TTvn, was not no lucky, but 
was, CD the orders of Raja Sin^a. captured and kept in 
close confinement, which might cause a change iu the 
affairs of Raja Singa, so that the condition of the people 

seems to be in a muddle.Further the Cornmandeur 

Jafoh Lobs informs His Escelleocy of his prolonged 
voyage from the Fatherland and arrival in Ceylon. 

35th May, 1675. 

About evening there returned to this port from 
Surat, by way of Ceylon, the ship of war " Pouieron.” 
This ship touch«J at Colombo and delii-ered some Surat 
rupees, receipt of which is acknowledged by the 
Governor Rifeiioff r«/i Gitrns fiuiiior)..,„.nnd a'letter 
accompanierl by various Ceylon papers and documents 
from which it ap[»ears that by the re.tonquest of the 
^sts Kitai-uqne and Deiiungie, outside Coldmlio and 
. egombo. many natives who had again come under our 
rule, hnd again gone further inland, which mused such 
fear m Haja that he, not trusting hi.-! forces Lad 

summoned them farther up from iTva ^ud had imprisoned 
many of his jinimipal dissaves and rdiiefs. Further, the 
said /frijo .Smyo, seeing that his plans, arranged with 
the French in 1672, had not succeeded. ha.l last year 
sent with some men an ola to the Portuguese asking 
them to help him in driving tlm Dutch awav from Cevlon, 
hut these men were captured close to Triaeomalee'in a 
boat by the sloeps of the Company and tlie letter lost 
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which the ipfugee now under ua, the dissave Tiramteon 
{Tennek/iOR) has related with everv appearaDce of truth. 
Also there arrived here in the ship " l*oiiieron,” Captain 
Ahf(thant Ihuiici not IrrinpiiiiT a letter from the 

ConriDaodeur Hendrik ran Rheede. 


2dth May, 1676. 

There arrived fraiii the Fatherland tlie new ship 
“ Silverstej n ” brinfriiig news that the Ceylon return 
ships *' lieemster" and "Siianbroeek ” had arrived there 
(Cape) on the 13th Mati h and Lad, in coiKpony with the 
whole fleet of Hoer yiroftiai Verbiirgh, soiled for the 
Fatherland on the 18th, 

Albert Cornelinieti Jlntf/Mnn of Amsterdam, sailor on 
hoard the ship '^Tulpenhurp,” a.s he allowed his ship to 
“ out run ” to Ceylon and eifned a false certificate, was 
whipped, condemned to stand in the pillor>' for three 
hours with n letter on his breast, written on it Fatsarii, 
cast in chains for three years to work at the common 
works without salary and to remain banished. 

1st Augustf 1G76a 

After midday the yacht " de Flnman ” returned 
dirett from Ceylon bring in p a letter,, with vanous 
niiiiesarps, from the Gov^tuor lli/cihff rail Goint (junior) 

and Council at Colombo, dated .May, addressed to His 

ExeelkiirVt with an niiDemure fium the CommandHur 
Pieter dr Gnteinee and Council of Galle, dated*,-.-May, 
al.n) anotiier short letter from the dissave H ilUm run 

dee JWen from Kellisani, dated.-May, referring to 

various matters in that Jistiirheil place, and, among 
other things, that (aocoRling to ihe report of some 
natives) lUja hod conaiiUed his chiefs as to 

whether it was best for them to make peace with the 
Dutch or to wage war against them and that they tmd 
so far decided on tlie latter* There was also received 
from the predikant Kai at Colomlm a private 

letter, dated ITlh May, asking for an increase of salary. 
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^th September, IBTG. 

There arrived from Peiaia bj way of Ceylon the ship 
“Hdseiiberfrh,” brioginjir a letter from Governor 
eoit (imns (junior) and Council of Colombo, dated lOtli 
July and a aupplementaty letter dated 11th July, a letter 
from the (’ommandeur Fitter de Graenwe and Council of 
Ualle dated July, a|] accompanied by rarioue reporta and 
awiiexaie<>. atmmft tbem a letter from the Cnmmandeur 
J*tu /Itmumert and Council of Raticalo, dated 5th July. 

It api»enrs from the Ceylon reports thabthe French of 
CMiomaiidel had already built a fine fort at Pondicherry 
and laid cut off, with a larjre pirate boat, all trade 
between the Jloors and Ceylon. The Emperor Raja Singn 
-seeiiied tt, liave toned down a bit and after the deepatch 
to him of a letter from the Governor with the preeeut of 
a Cape lion, it is announced far and wide, that he had 
prrmimed to releii.^e and send back all the imprisoned 
nollamlcrs and in future leave the Hollnodere in peace, 
ivhicli the Company fervently liope/j wlU he the case. 

16th Huvember, 1676. 

In the eveniii(f there arrived from Coromandel the 
Govermu At.(hfjaia Patilimt, Ijrin^rinir with him the 

follow,nf- letters. . a letter from the Commandeur 

/.fMirfio Fffl ond Council at Jaffna, dated Hth Septem¬ 
ber, 1676. to Hie Escelleocy . a letter from the 

Commandeur Jan filtimrneri and Council of Trincomalee 
to His En-elUncy, dated i5th June. 

At Jaffna, in consequence of tlie new land tombo 
to relier^e the poor people of the burdens and rppacitv 
of the mayoraals. there was such an uproar, that most 
of the foremost of them went over from the provinces 
limniometchie and Wamoraetelie to C«jr/o Wanny, 
alleitiiiff that they would iiut return unless the work of 
the tombo was stopped, arid that in the nieentime they 
would, wuh the help of the Wanniaa and s^jme ni;. 
county- StalmleHe, invade the lamls of Jaffna, n-hich fhev 
had alreaily from time to time Itegun to do. but the 
uccesaaiy measures will he thhen to prevent this. 
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14th January, 1677, 

Tlie sliil' “'t Fluys te H^rsreii *' sirriverl fmm Teyloii 
with H loiijr Ifttpi CO h netted iMjiern from tlie 

liovcrnor Uuektoff run Goens (junior) ami (’ouliril at 
(.’olomlio, tIatKl hiU Deccnvlier, IfiTfi, to His Escelleiicj\ 
also ft short letter from tlio C’onimiiudeuT JuetA Lahn, 
written on his clepurturs to Cochin, datMl 2(itli Ootober, 
Two of our poor prisouers of Bihliffanmic had fled to 
Ualle throoph uiitrwlden paths from their place of 
detention, I’amejiLunme, relotinp that uH the other 
Ilutcliiiieii there were in prent straits nod wretchedly 
treated, without, up till now, appearing before the 
Kinp, whicli Kinp ftaju Sintfu, .iccordiiip to the report 
of three refupee appohauiies, still often coriiinitted many 
tA'raDnic'sl ticts, with the result that miitiy courtiers, to 
save their lives, hud to flee here and there, ftud sojut" 
mostly came to Coluinho to the pretended Priure of 
Matale. 

The revolted Muyoruals of the TVaimias Dtul various 
chiefs in the piovitices of .fuffna, by reason of their dis- 
satiflfnetiou with the new land tombci, were apiiiu restored 
to order, and, throupli the zeal of Couiinandcur Piflt with 
a show of force and severe punishment of 6 murderers, 
cverytliinp is (juieV now uud itinst of the fupitive niuyo- 
raiils, havinp obtained pardon, have poiie back to their 
lauds, except that these provinces, with the shutting up 
of some redouts, cannot be so easily nftacked. 

Citt/la U'autis/H who has twice openly injui iHl the Corn- 
pan v os Dll enemy and traitor, deserves severe puniah- 
ment and lie will get it iu good time. 

Otlictwise everytitiing was quiet in the whole of 
Ceylon ami the highways so clear that iw?ws could he 
re<-eSved at Coloiiiho iu 12 to 14 (bys even from the most 
distaut parts. 

30th January, 1677, 

Considered at an extrn ordinary meeting of the 
Council of India tlie question of the reduction of the 
giirrison of l.OOO lueu there (Ceylon), 
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22nct April, 1677. 

Towords ^veiling tLere airhed from the island of 
Ceylon the slug “ Xuydpolshriiek” aod with it the retired 
Comnioudenr (of Jaffna) Jortfm Vo», briogiag a long 
letter f rom ihe (fovenior Ri/ckloff van Goenn (junior) and 
Council of Colombo to His Eseplleney, dated 5tb ^arcb 
last, with ita aiiiiexures: o letter from the Raid Goiremor 
^ot on the 18th -lanoarj* by the ensign Jokanmi de 
Biiqao,,, with a Hon to Rnja Stngn, seeking his friendship 
and sjMtedy release of onr poor imprisoned, which seemed 
lio[>efiil at the time of hie departure, but be was after* 
wards, from time to time, detained on the way without 
vet sipfHjariiJjj at Court, 

After a nsit to the pearl banks of Tutucorin and 
Manaar it ivas decided that there should be no fishery for 

rjuite lon|Lr time. 

Of the imprisoneii Ueutenant-Dissave Blidiant it 
was reported that he, with 7 or 8 of our Bibligamme 
prisoners, had esoaiied from the Kandyan court or their 
place of detention, Pariiegamme, and that, on 
order, a searoh parly was sent out to find them so that 
there was a doubt as to tlieir arrival and safety, although 
orders were given to cruise about the coasts ami o„r Ws 
which appears more fully ip the letter book and letter to 
Raja Staff,I and further from the letter of the Coni- 
mandeur Grarntrv and Council of Oalle, dated 

Jith Aiarch, to His Excellency. 

12th May, 1677, 

There arrived from the Fatherland, by wav of the 
Cape, the ship -‘.Sumatra," bringing from CeUon the 

hows ;_ 

The Governor ro,, Goens had gone on a hip to Jaffna 

by wiiy of Culfi^nt^Ti and Manaar. 

f™ ti,.,, pi„. d„„,r.„, 

!>} tbe out b, ff„/, Si«^ ,,d t.t™ to 
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tlieir pre^'icUfi station^ but were tiow^ m it is aaid, better 
treated hy Riija Stnffa tlifiu before, 

Shortly sifter this iucident the Dis^^ave of Saffra^rajD, 
with about 5tX) laseoreens, came to the Mende and Atta- 
ealan coiJes, within the jurisdiction of Galle, and made 
the inhabitants of tlies^ provinces appear before him on 
a verbal pretest that such were the orders of tlie Kin|r^ 
a^fainfit which it was resolved by the Commandeur de 
Graem€f to enter a friendly protest till their departure, 
in case of refusal to deal with them with force, 

26th July, 1677. 

Ill the eveningp after prayers^ there arrived here the 
skipper of the ship the “Huys te llertVEp’' eomiiif^ from 
Snrat hy way of Ceylon^ hriuging a case of various 
letters^ aiiioijg thenip a letter from the Governor Rf^citoff 
r<m frflenj (junior) and Cotincib dated ('oloiuhop 8tL Jimep 
to His Esceileiicy, and a later letter dated 11th nTiine, 
accompanied by letters of the Commandeur Piricr de 
(jVarwirc and Council, dated Galle+ iSth June, with other 
doonments reiatiqjf to that Government, containing, iWrr 
fiffVr, the following nevr »>—The iip-iniintry Dissave of 
Suffisigam, (referred to alvove under 

12th ^lay), wbo crossed tlie Waluwe river with a large 
force and came to the Mende Attacalaii and Xaudum 
corles on the verbal and written prelect that thej^ were 
sent there hy R^jja without however proving the 

Same to usp and lorded over the people under the rule of 
the Coin pa ny, were pursued by our laseoreeus and a good 
force of Dutch soldiers from the Galle Infids, who 
attackei] them vigorously and put them to flight with 
the loss of many men, they retiring sn far that they 
could not 1 h? farther pursued over the hills, 

Whilst these disturhances were gfiing on, the pre¬ 
tender Prince of Matale, who, since the year 1676 had, at 
Colomhop votuntUrily put hiriiiitelf under the protection of 
the Company and was treated with honour (with the 
prospect of gaining some advantage after Raya's defith)p 
on the night of the 5th May fifealtliily crept out of the 
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t'ltj' ((rote witlinut uuy lui-uiifl nf i^ttioji; Iiiui hark. But 
Itaj,i cuuiiitij? t-riiiRsurieo bud better luck, for 

tliev sejjed tbifl fugitive dose to the river of ChLluw aad 
took hioL lii, to Kaufly l^eW Haja Sttiffa where, it is 
reporfei], be was cut id four pieces uud sent as a spectacle 
to all parts of the low country, 

26th August, 1677. 

Tlieir boil ours cleliberuteil for tunuy days over Ceylon 
luutters. not ouly ulxiut a treaty of'pence witb kaja 
iSinytt to the relief of the (.'oiupaiiy from its many 
burdens, hut also about other matters, oiaoUR- otbers, 

the reriuest of the adigaar of llatora, Dot, Casper Sin- 
iiciPtnid JiofirtjftifF, 

4th September, 1677, 

Further their Jiouours cAiiferml about Ceylon 
insitters, and it wim finally resolved to delay the seudiiig- 
of H letter to liitjii Siiiffi,, bqt to allow the treaty to be 
made between him and the Governor. 

9th November, 1G77. 

There arrived from Ceylon the ship “lincassar." 
Imoirnip u letter from the Comnmiidear Laurmt Pt,{ and 
Council of Jttffnu. diiled fltk September, 1677. 

The new laud tonilio wan put into force and it was 
found tliut the foinpuijy would profit yearly from the 
head nioiiey to the extent of fully 75,<K)a glieldera and 
the net prrifits thin year at duffiut utnouuted to 35,716 
florins. ’ 

The watch posts and dependent lands in the Pro- 
lincea were now on u ptxjd Itasis. but the warned but 
stubborn Ctijfia TJ api>eare<l us yet to the 

sUDiiiioiis, liiit with the rednctton of the military there. 

It seemed that, there was little chance of hriiigiup him to 

IKJok. 

30th November, 1677, 

There returned here from Ceylon the ship “Poul- 
eron. bnuffiuir a letter from the Governor liptitltti 
r«u 0,tr.n* O'lmior) and Council, ilated Colombo 4th 
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Soveuiber, togeliei with tiro letters writteii by him on 
His Eicelleney'tt ordera, to the - King Raja Singa 
and an anawer by the Kandyan chiefs to Captain TT^an- 

fl^rpoet at Colombo.and the opperkoopiaan WtUem 

ran tier .VooleTi. rommandeur Sahman Lestage and Com- 
inandaiit Afarteti iluys/fLan have each, by separate letters 
to His Eieelleney, applied for the post of Coinmandeur 
of Gftlle rendered vacant by the death of the Cominaiideur 
Pittrr de Grtietitre on the 14lb August. 

It also appeared from the aforesaid letiter that the 
Governor ran Gt/eiif and Council had no liopes of enter- 

into a twenty of Jipjiofr with Itajoi Singii by 
OH proposed, vfirioiis provinces, and they were somewhat 
aarprised at the ordijr newly sent Iiere^ as, according 
to various reports, Raja Singa appeared to be^ ns before, 
none other than a great tyrant, who daily mused tnany 
Jjeople to be killed and the principal families to be exter- 
minfttetl, necessitiiiing the appointment of the West 
jieople to tbe highest posts, wbkh is corifinnefl by the 
report of one of our e^tt'a^sed Blbligamtne prisoners, who 
further reported tbnt the Lieutenant and most 

of tbe other prisoners were still alive, but r^ry miserably 
treated. 

Our ambassador sent in the begitming of 

tjsis year from Colombo to Kandy with the young lion^ 
was atll] held up at ^itoeliogodde without being able 
to obtain permtssion to make any progress wuth his 
embassy to His Majesty, wbicb is reported will not take 
place before the up-country Sinhalese shall have heard 
tlie Hon crow like a coefe, bfirause Raja Singa iTnagines 
that it has a rrown on its head and is endowed with the 
power of crowing instiead of loaring as a king of beasts 
should natumlly be- Whether this is true or will be, 
time will show , but some people have strange misgivings. 
However the letter of the courtiers, this time bearing the 
King's seal, shows that Raja Smga wras alway;^, ns still 
he is, very well disposed towards the Hollanders if they 
wouliJ deal with liim fairl3' and recognize him as the 
Sovereign Emperor of that for-fnmed island. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A StffHALESE EMBASSY TO EGYPT 
B\" H, TiV. CciimiFGTON 


In M- Vjiiatr«ni^re^$ “ HjAtoire dea Sialtaua Main-^ 
louka/' tronAloted from iindtr tbe reip^ nf 

al-Manj^ur Saj’fuM-djti Qalditrir ap[i«iirB Iba folLowkig 
accDODt of an embassy frttm Ceyloo (YolJI.j Port 1+, 
pp, 59^ 60):— 

** Le quator^i^mo jour do ce moL^ [Mut^rraov A.H. 
^>82 = April, A^D, I283]j on re^ut dea ambnssailours 
HOToy^s par le souTerain du paya de Ceylan, qui fait 
partie des IndeSi Ce prince se iiominait Abou-Xakbab- 
Ijobabah. 11b ^talent porteura d^uno boite d'or^ qui 
avait trois doigts do largeur^ uue Longoiir d^una deml- 
coud^. Dans Piatoricur^ sa trou^^ait quotc|Ue cliose de 
couleur verte, qui ressemblait k des- feuillea de palmiar, 
et qui preaenitiJt dea lignes writes dans un charactene quo 
personne, au Coirej ne puit lire. On interrogea les 
deputes, et^ d^apres leur r^ponse, eette lettre cuuieiiait 
des formules de salutation at d^amitio. Le prince d^la- 
* rait qn’il aTait reaonce a son alliiince a^ec le souvemlii 
du Y^emen, pour s'attacher uniquemeiit A entretenir avec 
Aultan dea Uaiaotis d^attachement; et desirait receToir 
on anibassudBOr. U annon^ait qu^il aralt en &a posses¬ 
sion quantity d^objets dont*il fuisait I* ^aiimcratlou, tels 
que des elephants, dea pierreries, des deludes de pri^c do 
tout genre; qn^il avait pr^pand un pre^nt pour etre 
offert ou sultan; quo le^ royaume de Ceylon renfermait 
Tingt-sept forteresses; qu’il eontenait des mines da pier- 
reriea, de rubia; et que lea tr^aors du souTeniin regnr- 
geaient de pierrea podcieuses.'* 
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A further accD>int of this einbaafly ia in be found in 
M.S. (le S, Germ. U8 (2) tranalated in Quatremere'a 
■■ MAmoires aur r^igypte." Vol. II , p. 3li4. The auibaa- 
6ad(ir in the court of Ejrypt from the prince of Ceylon, 

’ king of India, wns al-Hii] Abu'Utbiniii, who -ivae accom¬ 
panied by several others. According to them they 
embarked in a Ceylon vessel and having tnached at this 
Ifllnnd came to the port of Hormux, where they stayed 
ten days. They then went up the Persian Gnlf, and 
passing Basrah and Whsit cnnne to Hngdad, than under 
the Persian Jlongola. The ambaesador on Iteing admit¬ 
ted into the Sultan’s presence presented a letter, which 
he said bad been written by his master’s band. Ik was 
enclosed in a gold box nud wrapped up in stuff resem¬ 
bling fuj (the inner bark of a tree), which was made, it 
was siiid, from the bark of a palm. As no one could be 
found to read the letter, its contents were espbined by 
the ambassador ns follows: 

“Ceylon is Egypt and Egypt is Ceylou, 1 desire 
that an Egyptian ambnssaijor accom]niny mine on his 
return and that another bo sent to re.side in the town of 
Aden. T possess a prodigious quantity of pearls and 
precious stones of every kind. 1 Imve vessels, elephants, 
muslins, and other stuffs, woml of haqctm (Drazil wood), 
rinnamon, and all the objects of commerce, which are 
brought to you by the banian merchaLts, My kingdom 
produces trees, the wood of which is fit for making 
spears. If the Sultan asks me for twenty vessels yearly, 
I shall he in a position to supply them. Further, the 
mefchants of his dominions can with all freedom come 
to trade in my kingdom. I have received ali ambassador 
of the prince of the Yemen, who is come on the part of 
his master to make me proposals of alliance. But I have 
sent him away through my affection for the Sultan. I 
possess twenty seven castles, of which the treasuries are 
filled with precious stones of all kinds. The pearl 
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fisheries are part of my domituous, aad all that is fciken 
t berEfrom belongs ta me/^ 

The Sultan covered the ambassador with hououre 
end dismiaaed him with a letter for kia master. 

The king of the Yemen was Yusuf ibn ’TJmar, who 
reigned at Aden from A.D. mg to 1295. Who was 
Abou-Nekbah-Lebabah." sovereign of Ceylon P 

Unfortunately I have been unable to get at the .LVrabic 
teit of Maqi-faf. But If we remember that in Arabic 
writing the vowels are usually not expressed and that 
the wait 16 really a consonant, and if we take the letter 
A in fjualreniere tm representing diif, w© find that 

® Torsion of “Bhuvanekn M " 
or huvnneka iMliu " : .-Uil is a common part of Arabic 
□fimes and the initial 4li/ would opsQy creep into the 
eit in copying. Calculating from the year 1824 after 
the attainment to Buddhahood or A.D. 12d5*6 as that 
of the accession of Pardkrama Bdhu IL. and aUowing 

VHav!'^t^'l rv*^" coaclude that 

j i ahu IT. caniE to the throne about 1270/1, and 

n^ivaneka Baku I. about 1272/a. his reign ending in 

iaS3 or 12m. But the '‘Lebabah" is puzaling. I 

be read U yf. Wo have only to odd a dot to turn bf intn 
yi, and the restoration, of the first letter is snpporied by 

fta^i (hutidaru Pnodya) ittto ■-Siiiular U.li " Tlio 
word as thus amended, in the absence of vowel marks 

n.k' bZ r "" 

W»Kl lO th.t f « "“>• ''“™ I"*" 


i'OTES ASH qcEBiEa. 
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The proposed allinnee appears to have been some- 
wLut one-sided. It may perliaps be surmised that the 
Sinhalese kiojf wished to strenjjtlieu himself ufrainst the 
threatened aggression ot the Papdyans. Bhuraii^ka 
Babu'e death perhaps occurred before the return of the 
embassy, and, if the account in XC., 43-47, 

be in its correct chronological position, seems to have 
been tlic signal for the great Incursion of the minister 
Ary ft CJiakravarti, who carrie<J oif the Tooth Relic and 
presented it to his master Kidafehhara pBpdya. 

Since writing this note I find that Mr. C, E. Corea 
has also identified “ Ahou-Xekhah-I^ehftbfth with 
Siuivaiieka Bnhu 1. in Vol. XXJil., No. 67, p. 245 of 
the Journal. The date A.l}, IdOi, there given for the 
embassy, is erroneous. 


ROBERT ANDREWS 

With reference to my account of Robert Andrews, 
|>refixed to the Diary of his Embassy to Kandy in. 1795 
[Journal K.A.S. (C.!t.), Vol, XXVL, p. 49], Mr. T. J, 
Cotton, ii.c.s., writes; '‘Tliorc is nothing impossible in 
Andrews having entered the service as a Imy of 15; that 
WAS the Usual age in those days both for civilian writers 
and military cadets, Robert Andrews, who was in 1768 
Member of the Council of the Governor was probably his 
father. And be sceins to have had sistere or daughters, 
for On June 18tli, 1795, Henry Taylor, i].e.i,c.s., 
married at Mmlras Miss Charlotte Andrews, and in April, 
1813, Edward Atkinson, Jt.e.i.c.s., Miss Sarah 
Andrews. This Alkiiison was, in 1798, ComiiiissaTy of 
Trovisions at Colombo, So it will be seen that the 
Andrews were an out-and-out civiliuu family, I cannot 
find any Madras record of the marriage of Lieutenant 
Brown til Miss ilitso. John Jerria, h.e.i.c.s., married 
at Madras on June 23rd, 1795, Misa Ellaa Ritso. Edward 
Ritso was at that time a Lieutenant in the 73rd Foot.” 



jotthnaLj n.A.s. (ceylon). [Vdl. XXVIH. 

(See paije 51 for mention of "his iiJBter« Andrews/^ 
ftud page 61 for a nefereiice to llis« RitBO and Lieut, 
Brown.) 

J. P. L. 


A PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
KU8HTHARAJAGALA 

There are ioat>3' iustances in Ceylon wJieine legends 
liaY'e tieeii invented to accoiii^t for (he name of a plate 
or an individuaL The must nonimou Icfr^nd tofii^etted 
with KushthardjagaLa in W^lignma U that the (igure 
carved on the rock represents a king who waa cured of a 
bMu disease by the uso c>( ihe cuDonut os a 
niEKlicdne. A story given In a paper published in the 
fjnited Empire* throws some light on a probable true 
origin of Kuyhtbardja. It known that one of the 
first oocon.iit plantations during the time of the Sinhalese 
kiiigH woe made at Wfligania imd Kosh(hnraja appeaiw to 
be nothing more tliaa Eueiraja, the tilular deity of the 
coconut in Trmvancore. The following is the pasaage 
referred bo;— 

'"There is a ouriuns legend about the origin of the 
tree (coconut tree). HirKlu tradition says that Knai 
Paja worBhipj>ed u supreme deity and made no offerings 
to inferior gods. In time he became almost equal to 
these inferior gods and accompli h bed many wonders. 
Amongst other things he made many of the grains* At 
last he desired to make a hiiman lieing superior to any 
ordinary mortal. He completed its head but the other 
demi^gods became so alarmed tital they persuaded liim 
tn cease his work, TJie head he had made was trans¬ 
formed into a coconut tree, henceforth designed to be 
one of the most useful trees/' 

W. A. DE SinvA. 


“ TromiiftyTTe^ by E. Sinckir* 

Otioher, 

lOlS. The Roy si Calaulmi Institute JaurzLni. 
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NOTES ANH 
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SINHALESE OGCUPATIOH OF THE JAFFNA 
PENINSULA 

I hnve onlj just had an oppH>rtiimty of Dr. 

P. E, Pierifi's paper on Xdijadipa/" published in 
Joiinial R.A.S. (C.B.), Vol. XXVI. 

I rather taka exception to bia description on pa^^ 2i) 
of the present toeatc of the Chtiiindkam Biirldba. He 
says: Hidden away in the comfortable garden wliicli 
the gpenprosit^' of Mr. Dyke had provided the 

GoTemment Af^enhof tbi-s out-of-the-way Frovincej is a 
Knc imajre of the liaddho/^ This is misleadiog; it p^ivea 
the reader tlie impression that the imaffe ia poked away in 
tlie confined space of an encloseiJ flnwer-^rden, c1oh« to 
the private residence of the Government Agent, wbereae 
it is not in a ** garden — using that word in the sense in 
which it is understood in England, and not as the exact 
ec|uivalent <d the Sinhalese watkt or the Tamil io^m — 
but in the Old Park^—nccurahely described as a park " 
— where it has been most appropriately set up under a 
In/ tre^t in an open space some two or three hundred 
yards (perhaps more, as I speak from recollection) from 
the Hesidency. It can easily he seen and is Been to 
ad^'antage. I had it placed in the Old Park on this 
account as well as for the sake of its seenrity and conser¬ 
vation. The place of its discrovery and the date are given 
on the insoribeil stbne erected at its base. What more 
could be doneP 

The same attempt on page 21 to derive the 

Tamil odai, a pond or ewamj), from the Sinhalaie tjodn, 
which I always thought meant exactly the opt^fositcp viz., 
high, or as Hr, FierJH himself says, “undulating'^ 
ground^ seems enlirely fanciful and far-fetched. On the 
same principle the Sinhalese ought to be 

reduced by Tamil iiange to whereas it is repre¬ 

sented by *^Kdmam^* and Knm*** This is etymology 
run to seed, reminding one of the late Mr. Ifiigh 
Neville's mctliOils in philology. 


88 JOTTfiKAL, R.A,5. (cETT.ON)* XXVin. 

The Writer of the paper ileserres eredit for haviag^ 
followed the doe given by the findliigT during my time 
as GoTeroment Agent^ of the Buddha Jinage at Cbuima- 
katn^ and carried out excavationEi there, which multeil 
in further intMesting discoTeries. It is a pity that h« 
left Jaffna before he bad an opportiunity of adopting 
similar action with regard to Vallipuram^ where the other 
Buddha image waa found, and which, from my inapec- 
lion of it, seemed to call for such action, I agree with 
Mth J, it, Senaveratne, w'ho was good enough to recall 
from oblivion Jlr. Sorsburgh’s and my own investiga¬ 
tions of the subject of the former occupation by the 
Sinhalese of the Jaffna PenioBula, that it la desirable 
that excavation work should, if possible, be undertaken 
at VsUipiiram, 

8 th October, 1913, J, p, Lewis. 

Note by Dr* Pieris. — The image is said to he '^bidden 
away"* as it is kept in a place to which the public have 
no right of arc esH* It is not suggested that the Tamil 
"" odaiIB derived from the SinhsleiPie ** god^«” 
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COUNCIL ME35TING. 
Colombo }lus€um^ Xtitreh 22^ 1929* 


PjT^^nt : 

|>r, E. Pi#riSj Litt, D., C.C.S., Vic^^-Prosident, 
Id the Chair, 


Mr. R, Antboniei, J-P.^ 
I.S.O. 

A. M. 

3Ju(34>lirar. 

,, W. K. Guiu&wflrdhana, 

itiiiLiUvar, 

Mr. Gerard A. J-OHph^ CJ 


ilr. 3r'+ Lewisp F-L.S* 
Dr. A, Nell. MAi.C.S. 
,, S. C. Paiil 5I.D. 

j Mr. E. \\\ Ferera. 
Honorarj SecrstiwT^ 


1. TIid iniiniteB of the CoiHuril .Meeting held od Xov^iulwr 
13, 191 tier® read and confirmed. 

2. A list of IkwIis offordd to ill® ScKfiel:,'a library hj Mrs, J* 

^niaradiTakara fros laid on the and ll jros decid^ to Itaro 

tho mattor in the hntnis of Pr. A. and Air. G. A* 

3. Tho follow ine g,entlemenp liavini;^ \^n duly propo^ and 
rtcotm tnpDded^ Were Scored utomheni of thE^ Sctfiety1. \\ ijimuDi 
Douglas de Zovsas 2. T. K. de Silra^ :l Herd. Simiinader Gnana 
Frakaur. OJIA, j 1. Don Prior ICdmiind HolliBmlclil; 5. N^andiaJS 
Petcra Nimalastmta j tS. Pinion Grego-iy Fercm, S?.J.^ i, A\. Don 
James Perera; S. b. James Peiris^ W A. Hapliael Perers; 10. T, 
Don ByroD SinflTerotne; ll. AL A. lanipoe; 12+ Don Simon 
Dmagiliya^ 

J. CorrespondeDci^ re diinoat? Roferenrea to Ceylon was 
tabled, together with the report af the snb-Cnmniitlee. U wo* 
reftolrod that Pref. Lionel Giles W comtuunicated with and askod 
to reaiime the trfknslatioiift, starting w ith Tao I Chih L^eh rel®rre<l 
to in his letter* and that Goternment he asked lo ro-Toto the sum 
of Ks. LOCO, which waa roled in 1914, hut Aohseqnently with¬ 
drawn. 
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6. A dAttd N'oTeulwr 15. 1019, fmto 4Ir. T. Petcli, 

reardtnp printid^ of thc^ PrcK-tjodidija, of the Ce^lom Litem ry 

AfttiCdlt^iTdl Societj in tlie Cejlon Aotifiunrv, wm referred to 
t. aub^Commitee* toiiAifitin^ of Mr, l\ Vdw\s aod Dr^ Xell. 

^ A su^eAtioti of r H. W, Codringlou^ that all papers 
for iJie Journal nntl Notes ond Queries be submiEtcd typewritten* 
and ti^t all coEitributioitK eonfortn with the GoTomd^nt tranH^ 
literAtioii Echemo, was to enable itr, CcKlringtoa to bo 

present and discuss the matter in ConnciL 

7^ Thu Council considered tho reeontmendntiops it should 
make to tlio Antiiial Oec-eral Alectlng witli re^^ard to offiee'‘ljdii’tro 
for the year W20. 


COFPTCIL MEETIXG. 


Cohiffh} Museum^ June 7j 1930, 
Pf eient: 

Mr. R. G. Antbonifti, J.P., I.S.O., 


Air. Btmon do Silvap ^-P-# 

Gate Mndaliyar. 

pp A, de SUm, J.P. 

Dr+ C. A. HewjiTitfirana. 


in the ^air+ 


Afr. €. W* Horsfall, 
Mr. F* T^wis, F.L.S, 
Dr. A, Nell* M.R,C.S. 
Afr, FI U", Perorar 


Air. Gerard A. Josephp C^C.S,, IToiiomty Secretary. 

Bimness: 

ic \ sninyteo of tho bst CoanoU held on the 2‘Jiid 

AJarcb^ l@2Dp ircre tend and confirmed. 

2* Tljo follawin^ gcntlemei] haiina been duly prornin^ and 
^mmendiKl^iTffi^ iH mDiulH>ra oT the Swiety:—1, A, Jolm 

Hilrm; ST. KoTd. \S. DliAmmaMnda; 3. Edmund Perwa iVijatuni^: 
4r Samuel Ariaratniipniai Yairakiam. 

3, Cgrrespondeiteo re Local Agency for tho ank of liooFa 

tabled* and it was revoked that the oFer of MosF^ra! 
Ta^ Timet of Ctifion Co. bo atcepted on the aatno terms aa tlioae 
alio Wes:] to ATessTs. A, M, and J, rergysoo. 

4. A letter dated ^Eb Alay, 1320, addresicd to the Honorary 

Secretary from the Coloniol Secretary, jEmnting Rs, 1,000 for Eha 
u Chinese Hecerdsp traa read and it was resokiMi 

that Government be thnnliod for necoding to the CisunciVa reiiuest. 

rt was further resolTed that the Aiim of Ra. IpOOO be put into 
a Tresh _ aceon^ and bo only expended In conneiotion. with tha 
translation of Chinese Records. 

piper entitled "SinliBleMi ud TtimU AnAlat^icD,” by 
Gate altidaliyar A. NagAnathar^ was tabled, » 

the pmr cannot be considered a« tha 
■"filer Is not a memhor of the iSociety. 

e. The repert ftf itr. Frederirlk I>6T»iii and Dr A Veil 
r«£ardm^ the panlmg nf the PrnrerdinEs of tlie Cerlon Litornn 
Aed AenrultumI m tlj« Teylnn ^tiquar;, wa> tabled aad 





PEDCEmUKVGS. 
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No. T3—19^0] 


it WM iTHBalped that Ur, A.. Nell and Mr. Lewia be to pW' 

pare & rewtimiS of the minutes of the Oeyinn Litetmty and Agneul- 
itiml Society for publiofitiou in tbo Jotirnal. 

7, A letter datc?d Gtb Tebraary, 1920, forwardiu* copy of 
Journal VoL I,, Part 1, issued from the BhandaTkar Onental 
Itosearch lutitute and asking for an ^change of publicatuin^ 
waa read and it was resol*^ that tne Society do eicniTiEO *^tn 
the Inatitnte. 

8- It was rffftoltcdj on a motion proMi^ by Mr. F. Lewii 
and sacoaded by Dr. A. Nell, to recomniend that the etitraM fee 
and yearly aobBcrrotion ba raised to Rs. 15 mfip^iTely. It was 
Etirthor reaolTod that the motion be notified at the ncsit ^nerml 
Mooting and bo aubmitted for final eonaideration at the followiiig 
General ifeeting- 
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jocavAt.. H.A.s. jrKTi/>N). [Voi, XXVI]|. 


AlfNTTAL GENERAL IIEETINO 

Colombo Mu-irum, June T5, 1920. 

Pn^sTiit ; 

The IfoB, Sir AnUyn fiertrana, Kt., K.G,. 
Viec-Preaident, in ihi^ Chair. 

Dr, P, B. Fieris, Litt.D,. C.C.g,, Viee-Pr^ideiit 

r ll n ^ I i ^ H I* n 1 a mm r •■i. _ 


Mr^ H, Gp AntliDulss^ 

Thft Hoa’ble .^fr. K* I-S- 0 , 

IT w T.- ^ Balflainjthain. 

jn'ir+ H. Diaa Ba&dara haTikfl ^ 

_ _ „ Gmt€“ ^hidalivmr, 
j> H. Cartir right. 
if £. J. CcK»n. 

pp P* M. AJfiviiiii CtiFpit 

,, DeMd. C.aE. 

JH- B. GrtnaratitA. 

M D. E. HArdinK, H.A, 

The Hdn. 3 fr- B, Horj^hii^h 


3lr. C. \W HdrsfuU. 
jj Sant, J, C. KndimgaiUar. 
j* de S. Kanaka rntne. 
tf B. 'W', Leefe, 

Dr, A, Nell, .\IJl.aS. 

.1 SI. a Paul. M,D. 

3fr+ C. Hintanayn^ain, 

If r ^ ^ Mudftlirar. 
3Ir. Jeaeph Kl flcide. 

KP Jolm 3ir_ Se^ateratn^. 

The Kon^ble 3Ir^ O, C. 

\f t . TQlekaratne. 
.'Ir, A. T]Ai»e'i‘erasm^ha. 


iiorjfhu^Kp 

e:c,s. 

Vmtisr*; 3a *i„j n i^jipg ' ^ 

Bujf'nw: 

s.i,.j^i» ’iSiT™: ™5 'a "" 

which w], Secretary read the Annu.i llepert for ^919 

Th^ n BEPORT FOR 1919. 

S«ietj h.,;?hi fcLSrt'for lh?"Lr 

_. . MeKTiSCS AilflJ pAFEJlfl. 

the |lubt*C M 

Tbfl Annxia] Report woa read and Sir PonnfcjT!r^^*^^^r^' feirraided. 
P™id€>nt of the SocirtTp delirered ft |runsw?habm, 

pupcr faiitlwJ "Tho Anthoritie* for the ^"1"’ " 

Cejien (179o-lg[(5)," hj ^r^, L, J. il l^,rr“r*^7r f "* 

|ear. In FebrtmiT, Dr. ^D Paul duriniE the 

lordphiti nf Ce^Jen m thr "fv 

B.djk!..’i;™S*.t".i;C.» •'"‘fw'-Sdi™ ;!;4 

t 11-4 na-* I'^BLlWtlOTtS, 



IS'u, 13,-A_V_^^t^4L ftEmiiT. a 

editeil with iippendi^K and plat^^ hj 3lr. R, C-, P, IkH waa 

tsanixi Tmnfi tbe pri^sx, 

Journul Vol. XXVl.^ Sn. 71, Part Lp waa iaAU^d, contaittinf^ 
in additkDO to the proceeding nf the moetiDt£s and Nntei% nod 
Qiieneg, the fnllowing p«per«»:— 

(1) Anilreo-ft' .rnitmiiil of a Toiir to PanJin in the Vcar 1796. 
editefl hy Mr. J, P, Lowiiip C,^t,G. 

An Tn&cription of 6aja Bahit II, \w Mr, H, W, CodrinE- 
ton, B,A., C,C,S. 

^fEUBEntf. 

The Societjr haB now on its roU 36B tnemhers; of thes« 4^1 are 
Life Aitkinb^Tfi and B Honorary AfemhcrR. Dnrtn^ the year ^ 
members reyii^od and 40 ordinary ojembora w#re olecti^. 

Thi^ Coonci l record with regret the death a of the foIlnta biK:-^ 

Mr. A, E. RnbertSp who was alw^s a warm supporter of this 
Society - Dr. J. Atty4^1]e^ .^^,D.p autiiinr of a Sinhalese AlMtcriii 
Aledicn; Afr. D, D. Afiitnenmaraoa, and the Herd. W. IVhnm^ 
tnermtatia NayakntithaTlrB. 

CotJsntH, 

Aa the Alce^Patr^kn, the Hen'hie Air, II. E, Stubbs waw n^miit 
to leave the l^^landp the Right Herd. Dr. E. A. Copleston was 
oleeted to hoJd that for nne year. The n^irin^ Fresidentn 

Sir PoliiiatnliaJan] Ariinaelialalnp was reflected, Under Rule 20, 
Air. H. G, AjktlionLsa and Air, C, Hsrtlpj' retired hy least utten- 
dinea and Afr. E. B, Ih'^nhani and the Hon-ble Sir S. C. 
ObeyeBekara by aeiilnrity. Two of thebe ikeiof^ eligible for 
re-elwtion, tho Hon’hie Sir S, C- Obeyesekere and Air, K. 
AnthnnibB nera re-elected; and in nlac^ of Afr. E. B. Denham and 
Mr. C. Hartley, Dr. S. 0. Paul and Afr. E. W\ Perera were elected. 

TnirnnAnT. 

HiitT sd^Litiona to the library, ineLuding parts of pcwiodieals, 
numbered 114. The Society ia Indebted to the rnllnwing Institu¬ 
tions for valuable exchanges; The Smithsonian Institute ^ United 
State^i l>efmrtmeiit of .Agriculture^ Washington ^ BataviasMrh 
Oenootschop mn Kunsten en. Wotensehappen. Batavia : Tho 
Ank«rieau Unencal Society; The Royal Asiatic &teiety of Great 
Britain and Ireland; The Asiat^ Society of llv^ligalThe Geolo- 
^eal Societyli l^ndon; Hio Royal Colonial lontitute. Ixuniloo; 
Tile Straits Branch of Elio Royol Asistic Kociety, 

Ttie fdhrary is indebted for donotians ta the followingThe 
Qovemment oF India; Tlio GoTMErnmcnt of Ceylon; The Gorem- 
koenl of Siam j The Pali Tost Society^ Xoiitlon Tlio Editors^ 
Ceylon Antif^jUnry and Literary llegister and the Director^ 
Colombo Museum, 

HnynnARv Rixulktsbv', 

Air. C\ H. ColliuBp Honorary Secretary, left the Island on 
leave. Mr. H. W, Codriugian, who previously ElEaeliargf^l the 
duties of this very kind|y consented tn take up ilnties again. 

TIse annexed balsuco sheet discloseft a balance of 11 s- 513^.51 
to the credit of the Serciety nnd also rIiows, as deaired by the 
Counril+ Elic habilitieji to be focod. The receipts isht year 
amounted tu Rs. ^,266,d3 and the expenditure was Rs. 

The luilon^ she^et of the Choliners" Oriental Text Fund is 
annexe^], showing a lulanee of Hit. L^1L6«i to the eredit of the 
Society. Part If. of the Papancs Sildaid Is now in the press. 
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JOlTRS^Al. (CETIJIS). {ViJJ. ^XVIJ], 


Coimdil is iitclelpifd to Mr, .1. Vouni; fof nii<]jt{nc tba 

Socitty'ji 

Co:^^7l*^^slON. 

Dpspite tlie fliEitiu-bed c^nditicuR cJu^ to tbe ivmr the Society 
tn^iU pwl progrosi with tho ot its ^niuanEl oncl wm *1>1b 

to bold hiPf-tingo Jind inAiie luaiir p^itiiicbtioiiE, tliankf lo Mr. C. H. 

^CoiliJifl Hnnn»i7 Spcrptftiy find also to 3[p, H. C. P* Bptb for 

the Scholorlj Oflitiae of the ^faldiTran lLiiif;iii»ttr Stndipi^^ 

.. t Tiroposfed by Mt. J. J- Coqii and Ji^nded h? 

^ dT Jlfthfi. ^liKlaliyar W. Diah Baticlaranoskfi^ the fDLtQn-lp^ 

omcO-bearer A for 11^20 were _ 

Fafron: 

Hij. E^coolloney Sir Willlani H. Mahnint^, ,, K.B,E.* C.B. 

f'^trt-J*riiroR: 

Tile Hoh’blo Sir (frapine Tjimnsfui^ K.C.B. 


Pff^ukni t 

■Sir Ponnambalan] Amniii-halflni, Ke.. ^],Al 

Thu Hon'Iild Sir Anton fJErtrAni, Kt., Af.A,. K,C. 
Br. +Towpli Pearson. D.Sc. 

-V(r, It, G, Antlkimis^^ J.P.p I.S.O, 


Mr. W. A,deSilrap J .p, 

.. F. U^\e, F.L.S. 

4 , W* tv Guna^ardh-liDa^ 

^riidaiiyar^ 

«p 0+ VVV HorKfatl. 

I>r. CV A. HewATitaraop, 

Arr, Sinien dp Silya^ *bP.^ 

Gate ^lilflnliraF. 


t?OM FJCti " 

I Dr^ r. Paul. M.lh 

Mr. H W, PerPm. 

Dr. A. M.R.t.S. 

Mr. A. ^lendis Ounajiekmra, 

_. , MTldaliyar* 

Dt, P. E. Pieris^Litt. P+^C.C.S. 
The Hon'bio Mr, R. Horsbtiri^li, 
M.A,, CX,S, 


II onorory Tftiii^irrr ; 

Mr. Gorard A, Joju^ph, CXVS, 

Umomrif I94^criiarifM 

-Mr. H. \V. C«lri6Eton, B.A., C.C.S., anti Mr. «tr»r.l A. 
Ju!40pli, C.C.S. 

., *' St4:inetary nuti||«<| tlip follo^rin^ mntJon 

propa7ie<| by Mr^ K* I^a is and M^ftadcJ hy pj-, Xo|b 

A.lai^a "S-iUo (>t«M>rv»tloil4 about 

Ailaiii ft Peak, of wJiich the lo1h>n'l]]g is n AiimTnoty^_ 

into tvca pnrln, Uftmelv, “The 
Miraee nf nad ‘ Ancient jtilcrim imtha to the Peak ” 

-S|>eftkini; on the .tlirajto of the Peak” the Doctor Hw.ii ■ 

V laitort) to Adam'a Peak, irho reach iho aumniit before daurn 
shadow,* Init it Imupeng that undor ratrinfi 
coDdition^ the p1ienomi>na oliiferred ififfer iridelc, anti hcnco 
coiitrBdirtor>‘ reports hare T,een ^Itpu. ' " 




Hanni; rroteil for own information the tliferonc nheno- 
a, I desire to meatKin the Cunditio&N niui-h produce them and 
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tliiiK (>Apliiiin tli'pi&c !«e<^niin^ rontrudtctic^iiN. TEi^r^ four 

diff^crPIlt, but ^jiibIIv intPiv:!;tiTi|;, PCf urreTkrf'H in hp r«PJi fram tlid 

euuiluit df tfid F«nk. 

t'itAlly, loh^ liftirn, whoa on« in watchini; thd taAi^rn 

tlcT for Uic €ariip|ht of dpLtt'a^ tliprp bi in th.e w^tprn 

B tare AliddoTT, Rimilar to tbc on^ to Ise from the Peak ol 

Tederiffe^ irhoro also T liavo oeoii it. Before the hwn reach oa the 
eastern rim nf I lie hurizon it eaats a shadow of the earth n\^ti 
t]ie western fikj. The ttesteraHaopad liorujon of Cejrirtii can W 
seen ftook Atlnni'a Peak oa the oeean horizon of Tedotriiffe can be 
seen from it* Feuh. Where wa and ukr joid, aiwut half an liniir 
before the faimtest dawn^ on the western horizon con fte seen t]io 
earth'* Rhadnn a* a dim cotiv^x eutline on tfM^ nkji tlip donble 
iieahft of Teneriffe, one biKher than the otlierf u.re retox£tiLsa}de na 
breaking the even enrre of the eartli-aliadoW. When lookini; ettt 
fi-niii AdanPa Peak at that chillv hour the earth-Rihadow on the 
akv at the oc^an horizon I* aimilarlj marked li.v the Peak and its 
ahoialder, whicfi break fhe contniir nf the convexitT. 

The*o ai m liar [ilienomena are produced b^ aLmilar onDiditionH^ 
an even hurizod seen ncro&s a east area nf lower elei'otion nnd a 
toweriniiF Peak which could lie ili&tinguiahed bj itfl eleration 
abore Lne country on right and left nf the ohscrfcr. TliiK eartb- 
ehadow is not peculiar to Adam's Peak. Tlte idiadow nf the Peak 
of Teaeriffe ia the only otlier eiouiple T have seen, but there mupit 
be others. 

TEie Reenud ahadow m the shadow nf the Peak east Upon the 
surface of the earth by the Rim^R rayR: it is the same Rnri of 
shadoa^ as lies on the msd In front of yon on a bright day, the 
Same sort of aliadnw as is cast by a coconitt triH or n dag pole. 
It is to be oi)serTeil after the dnwn^ and Ilea spread out OH tho 
half of Sabarn^amiiwa, past the plateau of Riinadiyu|Hin.^ati. a 
vast tiHani^le of Hhadow *0 thin that yon see the low hills and 
the plains to the West through the l^hadow^ Hilt with outline so 
clear and diatinct that ynu can recognise the topmoRt ^eat mass 
wliicb caps the pinnuclp of the Peak and a little later even the 
Ixiuider on the plnicau witli the teniplc on it. As the *un rlseA 
the shadow gets shorter in the ordinary way. It seems Co l» 
moTiiig towards you and seems to He liomming Inroader, Hut this 
is an illusion^ its breadth is unaltered and only it* leni^th is 
diminlKheih It i* however plainer and mare distinct and then 
you recoEni^e the boulder and temple. As tho risluE sun deeds 
the land with light, the difflisted light from either side Idll.s tho 
shadow and that quickly. It i* amazing to sec the vast ahadnW 
recede towards one's foot and then disappfar nlnio*t suddenly. 
Hut there is nothing ujiusual m the eonditinn* which produco 
this shadow. 1 Imre .•teen a Similar shadow at Tencrilfe. Both 
the earth-shadciw nn Ifie fihy first descriljed. ami the Peak shadow, 
just doscHhedk the first and second of the phonnmena T dea- 
crilie^ are hest seen in fine clear days^''frce from nii*t in dry weitlifr 
dnring the N. Rh motiMH7ii period. 

It is just the Contrary with the third shadow. Tliongh yet in 
tho X. E. monsoon imrimh thero are some days when after a 
rainy night wrenth* of mist are driven up hy the wind from the 
Eurge past the Wostem side of the mountainr Tliis curtain nf 
mist intercepts the terTcatrinl shadow and^ as it were in a great 
atmospheric mirnge, you See the shadow nf Adam's Peak, the 
mirage of the Peak whirh ha* caused wonder and Apecuial iou. 
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7 mm'»i," •"«* i« Boiweek Heibls, its cripn ia Burmisad 

“f**® tbo wind atnjM 

^orlh-W ^Btern outl^k, A <lifrtre„« in ths 

—t W ” y 7r mountiiB (cold nnd t*idpor*riJj 

wet> 1 ft iiec«sBftry for iho mirage ta appear, k^aruj 

few of HE remonib^^ a!^ Ralph\^?I^7ta^'’'th“ 

ifl^ftihio "i^tprodneftfttLVTjdXnotTtTe^E""^^^ 

it then qDteklv risci and raniaii.«. ^ ' v ^ - r'i* domi; 

outlioft lE mpM and thta ^ famtneia of 

thftawe 'wiKhl^S'^ei^^eS?!"^ d,ftappeftra„« d«p.oa 

Ot^tgerrfttoi^the oemipftTits of the 
at ftun-Mt/ftiiica th^ ha^ tl,o maS'"’ P^rr^d it 

tiie a-ido fcTol pbib to the east “ 6«* to their vest and 

wnditiono at Adam-a ^ak ’ 

’ Brocken ■ effect, haa beea daiartiili* phennrnnien. the 

in Colorado afileU OE^t 

(•iHniilua miat roU over the area t>t 


I»0 morttccnc^riiinVk^^It ^enw cnn ny 

that Mr. Abercromhie 

miraise on fine clear data wbe^»a \t, lut of the 

proftente of mJEt nnklSTfor retorted that the 

jnternal refleotion .ra* aufficieiit e"pWtba 
n*noo of the mirage and ita rare occur- 

Weil ^ the P«S " wiftpalSJrn^’lSlhVof ;* 

Men m th^ Tsemitj drirpii Wf-xt ^ which be 

reati^ jiifltU7 imuy bildinir mijit m. ^ 

*o thin ai to ho inwaiWe*^ untik^. ^h* dehw'miEt'°"'r i‘w * 
cromhio experienced when ha lE^ S? ^r- 

But when one deXT to * *"CT. 

Peak," the true waad^r. iLl-h miraa^ shidow of the 

the terrefttrial ahadow mantCi^L oiiBtaJee for it 

phenomena. Perhaps during r^uth 

mae morn eaftilr find the moa^h -nut one 

Hast Monsoon eVen the mirSfiSi na!*^:. l-nt doring the North 
the reason why the ordinan^h^* P' j“PP«i. and lienee 

.1 .w -.»r ti.. 
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witU " tL# Abcifint PiJgiriiii mtlis to tha Dr. 

with, lha aid of n diart of the district, described the ancient 
and modem miitee pilgrims take on their way ta the Peak far 
rdigiouH wqtsiiip, Ha alu quoted authoritiaa oa the Bnbjwt, 
In condusion he quoted ■ aliert nate^ which ha had recaired from 
High Priest XamsurB with regard ta the footprint. Hie inaJn 
idea in delivering a lecture on that subject was to obtain some 
auifltance far the diBcoTcry of the Bbagavat Lena. 

6. On o motion proposed by Dr. P. E. Pioria and eeconded by 
the HonTble Sir Aaton Hertram^ a vote of thanlia was accord^ to 
the Lecturer, 

7. A vote of thanks to the ohaljp pr<^Ecd by Dr. A. Nell 
and seconded by tha Von'ble Mr. F. H. do WintoDj conciildad. the 
proceadlzigH of the meeting. 



inra-JAL, r.a.s. ft’ttrA>Sf). [V«i,. XXVITL 


COUXCn. MEETING, 


CoIoHfhfi Muieifin, Ottabtr 21 . 1920 

Pl^scat : 

sir PoniiHmlralHm AmniGhBlaiti, Kt,^ iM.A 
Pr^siik'iit^ in the Chuir. 

Mr. W. A. de J^P. [ Mr. C. W, Eor^rall 


A. GnnHBekArB, 

3lmi*liyar. 
W, G un BW&rdiumA 

^fiidalireir. 


Dr. A. Nell, M.R^C.S. 
Sfr. E. Perera. 


3Tr. C. H. Callindj B.A.^ C-CrS., Honorary- 

£liji nesf ; 

1_ Minutes of tlie U?;t CouJieil [SEeedng held nn the 7th 
Jude, IOSOk wore read bhe] oonfiridod. 

2 - It woa molred thi-t 3llr. C* H. C^UiiiJi be re-appoiiited els 
H onorary Scorotar? in place of Mr, H. M% CcKlriiistan, 

3. Tlie following gedtlpnicn liaTin^ bcctt dnlj propez^ and 
recommended wero ejected memliert uf the Soeietr:—L Tamo- 

Urempi lai WrRnamiittnj S, Albert Scddon Harrison, M.Rc- 
3. Charlea Wjiemtnej J. MutatantHf^e Dornn Arthur Gooray. 

■*» V dated 24tb 8e|jte.|nt»r, I&20, ham the Hon'lile 

1 ' ' /*5thtiran. I,C.S., reprdlbj; th« Camubell Memorial 

Medal awarded ih recomition of dtelincaiBhed nerT'cea iq Oriontal 

fari‘ that Mr. Enthorao. of tlie 

Boiql^y Rrom:!! qf th# A viatic Soetobj, be thforntod, that Llie 

St^Krly 10(1 no qomo» to put fiirword thia year, but that he bo 
Mbod whether the medal would be owarded iq 1923. If m Ihia 
fact wemd bo made known to tho momlicni of Ibr^iety”' 

i!’- eaebanKo of publicatiann, wai 

read, and It woo rcsoleed to ogre# to tlie retiueit: 

, 6 . Paptr* sent by tho Colanial Secretary for report, renard- 

hyatou of Tranelitention of Sinhaleoe and Tamil were read and 
a ^bimittn (^eiHUoR of Mr. Ci^rin^oii (Cllairqianl. nnii JTudiU 
liyare A, Mendis Gbimaekara, W, F. Rnnawardliahfl smi C 
HasefinyaKam waa appoinied to report on lb" mirttor. ' “ 

«« j' pnttemen, wbo harinB boon duly pro- 

po«-d and recommend^, Tad 1^0 elected by elrcnlar *inL tlm 

ArtW Erie Konnemun ; 
2. l«nia ^lathew Ma^enoz ; 3. Chorlea Ximnard Perera- 4 Ciilan. 

r'riiLh f J«r*nay*ha; 5. Patiiago Simon ; 

fi‘ ^nald Marcuj Fernando, B.A. 

?o J ft. f^ward TimotHr do Silva 

10. Leonard Harold de Alwiet tl. Georj^ M. Tmaillieff 



No. 73.— 
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GENERAL MEETING 

Colombo Museum, Dccetnbcr 14, 1920 


FrfrMint: 

Tlw Han^bl# Sir Graflmft TliDmEfi&, K.C.W, 

Yice^FfttriiEL^ ui Chuir. 

Sir PonDAiiibAlAm AruiiachKl&nip Kt.j 7 ^ 1 .A.j Preiidpiil. 
Dt. Josffpk Pa&riBoii^ Vl 4 >e-Pj'€*idi?nit* 


Sir J. T. Brooni^ Kt. 

Mr. W, A.deSUra,J,P. 

Tlie Veii"bl& F. H. do WLutan. 
Tlhlr. J. E. GuiiB^ksLTK. 

ft A, Sr Harri^QiD Bf.Sfu 


L. I^r. Maarbens^n 
ip C. L. PfirOrH, 

,, A, A. Hjthooni. 
pp M. A. TfeZELpOCi. 
p, Gpq. Va^Hillioff. 


Mr. a H. Collinflp B,A , G.C.S. 
,j Qerurd A, JoEcplit C.C.S. 


Honorary 

Socrelariem. 


BunArss: 

1. Tlie mlDUt^ nf tbo last G<BiiOrBl bold on tho IStb 

JtlziQp 16S0, wero r^nd nndi conkmi^r 

S. Dr. Pf>nraoii exliibit^d & re-croastmctod laodolp pkni^ nnd 
photographh of tha Dcjft Fort and a plan of Vnitidi Kotte, with 
Iantam BlidcN. 

3. Mr. (jorard A. Joieph o^hilnted a brick found at Shnrgat^ 
in Meaopotamia^ among tho ruina at A^hor^ by Mr, J. ff. Tit- 
tenn^^ton, JnP.j, U.F.M7, of Bon Lota Groups Elpitija, bearing an 
inscnptionp dociphored at tho BKimb Mijjwnmp ahoirtng that tho 
hrick belon|c<>d to tbo tiiBO of Shalmaneser ITT.^ King of ABBrria, 
B.C., 783-773. 

4 , Mr. W. A. do Silrn, J.F,, read the foflowing "C^ra^ 

menial Souga qf the Sinbnieae." 
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JOITRSAL, H.A.S. (CEVIX)^), [VOL. XXVJJf. 


CEREMONIAL SONGS OF THE SINHALESE 

goardiah spirits (DEVA) 

The present pnper is a continuation of the notes 
dealini' with the literature of the Sinhalese, I have 
already i^utributed to the journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society' j^apcrs on:— 

DruQRtic Literature, 

^ledieal Li turn lure, 

Popular Poetry, ond 

Ceremonial Songs eounneted with Plnnetary 
Spirits (Bnli). 

I projtose to deal nath another branch of rerenuinial songs 
iu this paper, via:—Songs connected with Guardian 
Spirits or Dera, 

The Ceremonial Songs of the Sinhalese are volu¬ 
minous and are mostly committed to memory by those 
who recite them and some of the songs are onilly handed 
down frem generation to generation, others are found in 
hooks written on palm leaves carefully preserved in the 
villages, II few have been printed in recent times. The 
Indian Antiquary in PUG published au abstract and a 
list of books of Ceremonial Songs of the Sinhalese, which 
are in tlie British Musenm Collection, This collection 
consists of 439 Wks written on palm leaf. These books 
were acquired by the British Mnseum from the TruateDs 
of the Estate of the late IJngh JTeviUe, of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, who had collected them in the viHage^ 
mostly in tlie North Central Province. It is to be 
regretted that a complete collection of thesa books is not 
foond in any of the libraries in Ceylon , 

The guardian spirits recognised by the Sinhalese 
caD be under three heads 

(«) Spirits possessing great power and iaduencfl. 
fh) Spirits whose inttnence is limited and confined to 
definite localities^, 

(<■) Spinls of departed personages who eiercised 
influenee over the people during their lives. 


Ko. I'i--CEHEiiO.VLlL SOKCiSi OF TIIK SIMI \f,ESE 

VishnUp Natlia, Sitmiui, KLitaragpiun, PattiDi are 
rerogniKe^l (jiiurtliaii Deities wielditi^ R-n^ai power an*! 
intiuenrr-—temples ail? specially ileiUcateil to theiw godfl, 

Ayiyaoayoka. (ioneRlia or l^ulleyaFp Maqgara. 
Xambili, Det'cil, and Dediiuiio-cki, are pmpitiated in 
Various distriofti as having power niid influence in parli- 
-culnr parts of the ronntry. 

Devata Baiidara^ Kirti Bandura^ Ganga Eapdara, 
MahaBen, Gajabahu, Kirtbioha^ Sri W]eraaia+ S^dikii- 
maro^ Ilandnrip Nilajodaya are kings and eliiefsp who 
are deified as exercLslng goo<l and evil inflaeixee among 
the people and to whojie spirits otVerings are maxle. One 
of the Bonga giving a ilescription of Sri Wickramaraja 
Siniia^ the last king of Ceylon, adds a new deityp n 
Desedfii^Of meaniog a foreign spirit that Biioceeded hini^ 
perhapa referring to the British ocoupation of Kandy. 


Ill 6^ epgtf * 3 c!> = 0 

e^cJcTiK »S5tn tfsKfasj 0 

55>^:0 dd 0 


ebieiN af the four JlvifioiiB having lehelletl, 
Brought the enemy ’r army to the 
Ko friendly spirit was ^hown to that jPrince, 
And through nnimo^ity he fThs iki'nt Into eicile. 


112 a)990g2rf »*»c eisi 

*^S 0^0^ •■trf 

doart frfi»ei0S frS? 


Of all languages Sinhalese wordR are the 
A spirit haa arrived from foreign lancU, 

What I am tittering is na Seerot, 

Tliero h>Dk at tlie spirit who came from of^r. 

The ceremorua! songs and offerings made to guardian 
spirit.<j are described in detail lo the hooks. Each spirit 
has his particular fomij liaa special iofiiieiiee over certain 
districts, and hns his own symbols and ornaments, and 
special priests and offerings. 

Vishnu is recognised ns the special guardian gnd 
of the Island. His main temple was Wated nt Devuii- 
dsra (Dondni). He has a special niche for himself in 
most of the Buddhist Teinple.Sp and there is a much 
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vent^rsited SaiiHiih^'ood of ihitf id the Rock 

Temple at Uainlmllu, Tln^ ikiieieiit rkTOuic less ntute that 
Vijaya. ^'lio founded the Binboleae Nation, woa 
protected by Yislnni. 

The following vcinse.si, fiidected from a larpe nomW 
of Ceremonial Songs io honour of Yislmiip giTe o 

fair deficriptioD of hiiiu 

3r^ e-^Ssi fivd 

dLssri ^ 

Srf^ •SSS^ c£^s>0 ©i_i] 

W emrinfj tli« lorely i^klden how^ 

^V^iise KlDnoafi ii^ht is hwn all rtitinJ, 
itL y tie t bit eel godJy mirA of fi^^ry ton^^eS;, 

U Vifthno; dp]i!n to hnnoTir ns witli yoor pl'ef^nco fn 
bow«r. 

37 (Siilc •^siad^ J0<3 8:^-0 ip. 

gdis S^S3rf*l,1 Si^ *» 

^efoSa^ wssj 

tfl'iC ipiitn Oitn sijiStjj ©Crf 

^Vemrin^ ttie Kpldfu crotrti, tlio Kodlv ornamentt, and tlw blun 

taitea dresi^ 

With, titft ^rjlden boa- in your iKUrprfid hand, 

Anti tarmn« Ibe #;*ltleii kmi eurlnnd in the riKlit hund. 

UU ponirfiil (UHjeiid your ^^anidji Kir (I and Kodonr with 

your prei^ejiFe. 

XeJLt fiuiju’s IheipcHl of Katani|^mn, who is ideutifiHi 
wifh SkaIIda or SiTO worsliip, 

Tho temple c»f Kiituraj^aiDa, situated near tbeMenick 
tinngo iQ the South Kastern dkisioii gf the l^^laod. has 
heen dedicated to this worship from very early times. 
Tliere appears to huTa esisted Itere ail indepeudeut 
pnricipality eveu dnriu^ the time of tlie earlv Sinhalese 
kiiiRs. A representative Prince from Katat’agama waa 
present, accordmg^ to h(ahnTa]i<trL and other Chronieles at 
the plaotini; <if the Ifcdlii tree at Amiradhapura. 

The (Tud of Katnra|>unin ta de$^'r^lled aa having six 
heads ai^ twelve arms. Havana jb descriljed as ton-headed. 
It may Ims that the mention of heads meant crowns and a 
distioction that wn# taken by kings at the time it* 
accordance with their conquests. 


Cj 

Cj 

Cl 

C* 


tIlifE flnmf 
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7 #i9oaa 

#‘Si^>ita> f»c*n £5 ♦Kf 

*0®C ftio 


Tlie pawi<rrul Kttdini lieii iii facpfi^ . _ . , , 

V i(^t^ru>iiii he thr{iii|;lL piist iflorts liaj tht gTory oi Llm unght 
moon. 

With Ills riuht biniil h^^ haN sbcm-ii fsiciit jHHADrK+ 

Tlie heaTonly eyed god Ltuhoim, lionour ub wieji your [Krei»en«'o 
on Elkih fiotal KOut. 


51 ©j.? St; iS 

0ijgdo 0d 

ogsai' rfssie^ 0^Si6 Sc^S ^ 

Scf agei a^fi; <§ 

He i§ ftjTiriiiR kvith Iliili flftjj; of A?iiira faring 


Asid Kflted oil hiK l^eBOfif^k lie lucikB on tlie ftaffil ^fferingiST 
He pafiseifr tbrceigli dlnli'ietii wwurely gimrded fliod ^howerii 

of don^eVs (bksAing$), 

And here no ofTor to tbe god tionetB, perfumer and >>etel Johtob. 


Tlie (iimrciiaii Siiirit ^utlia is the (^otl qf Keluiiiy;Jt 
Prmqipality. He is a df'va id the Tiisitii beami auJ one 
itIjo aspires to be n futiiro BudJIiu. The principal Xatliii 
devnln is ut present sitoateil in Kiindy. 

7 S 

^p^e:5© S 

0C3 a«j0©(5EJ **3> 

He boBTJ! ott Ills right, lumd the mem studded iiott 
OthHorring the Blgtis from TrisitB lieflvell^ 
hTmorging Like b moati through n cloudy 
From the fikiuthmi gote mid jirrives nt the Homl nrch. 

LE BJtO Sckfl 

in0 til 

£33© go*©jdai© Cl©® 

siiTBw^S tfdfcn ^S? 

Being in charge of Lho ioner KctanivB C'ity of Jjanikn. 

Subduing the evil spirits through liis KlorieiiH powers, 

Hnring B.ltaincd the permission, to beconke b Bud^lhB nt b futuro 

RgCp 

Tho great Jewel ^Btha god is BTriTing from lioaTen. 

Suiuuu D^jvijo is f ile deified spirit of tlie btoiher of 
ituiua whn vunqiiisilieil Haviiiia and the Huksliasha of 
likinku. 

ETis pi-iiitrip{:il leinple is sitiiiited in SiLbaJra|faniiiwa, 
aiid lie is the stieciui Giiardmn Spirit of Samnnala Peak 


© 

© 

© 

© 
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(Ailauis P-eak) and the ilisirirt of Sa1>ariif^iiiiiu^'rLK UIa 
vehicle is a white PloplmiiL 

1 c£a3C ^<3 30^ ^ 

si 

^ 

csi^d da5»^ c*saj3 in 

T(ir fffxl wlio dn^lk u.|whx> oti tits wak of Spunanalii, 

Ami warii^bips with ndomtiaiL the nohl^ foot print (of the BurlJUal 
Ihv Tflftsiter of proj-iwrity^ the gOTlIy Kiia^ Svrimfin whose HiwJit' ik 

Is alVRTA ploiibini to protect Jfill fmni evil. 

cKc^:^. ia5 ed wq c m 

tmkV: ^5fi^tr^ sc, H> 

e^lden weji|ionsi^ Imw^h jind nrrorftp 

And iurreunded by gold*^ sesat golden and pt^nrl umliroUnp 
iVitli the uand of fine kimJa of mnsie and drums nnd tho hlowinff 
ax .slicalls 

Here w'e prepare th* sfiat of gemR of flowerh, as nn offering to hllii^ 

Ncit we eonic to tlic goddess Piittini^ who holds 
swny nwr tlie iiilnds oi tht' Sinhalese as no other 
gnurdioti spirit doen. Khe is Hie liennne of hundreds of 
lift 11 ads nml aongs+ She luis dedicated tn her ]!iiiiiier>oi.is 
temples nil over'the Island hoili in the Sinhalese and 
Tamil Districts. She is the cetitral figure of many 
reremonies nnd is <ionsideted to lie the protector of the 
weat+ the sirkj and the infirm. Bet oroamenl^ tlie- 
aiikletp is held in great veiierntion and her officiating 
priests hove Iti many hisiances ht i n feiimles, though at 
the present iime, the officinting \triosU are mostly men 
xvho for the time represent women. Tlie gaiaes of 
AnkeUya (liompiilliug) mol Pol keliya (coconut throw, 
ing), at oue timn so popular among the Sinlialesep are held 
in hononr of the goddess Pottini. These ganiES ami the 
songs, ballads and ceremonies connected with them have 
been desi rihed in several papt^rs coiitrihuted to the 
Journal uf the Sindety, 

In thiv Tamil ^U^itricts sl„. [h kuoft-ii aa Kiiiira ,.f 
virgin Tim ctilt uf ilie norsliiti ..f Patiini h believed tn 
Jiove been mtrodm ed from Soli (Tnnjnre) |,v King Gnia. 
b:ihu. A Solwii king lii„l invadwi tlm fsbud and had 
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til ken twelve tliouanml eaptivea tmm Ceyloiij a long with 
some of the most vahieJ Buddhist relies. The eaptives 
were employed iu huildiog tanks in the brolinn Coiiutry. 
King Gaiahaliu^ wheii he came to the throne of Ceylon, 
took an expeditit>ii to Soli commanded by his general 
NiU and defeating the Solian king brought buck twenty^ 
four thouBand captives and the Buddhist relies, imd also 
brought the most adored relic of the Soliatis* the anklet 
of the goddess Psittini, and introdiicetl the cult among the 
Sinhalese. 

59 laSlSf *Bd toul 

oisf^eicf cotsJ »tjJ 

viSazn «i5^ d#®“SSa wst 

Hf Fi>i£i:;d tho soJired bow’l rplia^ ilia venerntioti which leadji ia 
RnU-ation (Nirvatlft) - t l * 

TUv gflm studdi^d anklet the king brernght away to Sn Lanka fer 
offering dancea and finngs. 

And hroueht away iicren thouBand Mven hundred Tiiinil poem a 
wriLten in graotha letter*, ^ , 

Taking all these to tjic* sea canal port he net !md with the gr^iat 
fleet. 

all tSuJ&Sa 

ewS^sst i&Stif i^g *csjw 

g^*ac! •CM 

d.iS #Da25>fflC«sf BiifiSid #^Sd5i6 ^s>^^ 

He invito^l the Rabat inpak* and had them to recite Hie doctrinaa 
three timea a wtekj - j * t- 

Aad another week ho got tlie story of the goddeiss nsciled to him 
from tho Tamil poom^. 

From that day it La known offeringji were made to the RtKldesa 

Pattmi, . r 1 

Oh £fi»id Pattini goddeas, bestow on nn the presiirnty of lieavi a. 

The worship of Pattiut is done both ot the temples 
{Kovila) dedienttfd to her and at ceremoniQl dances 
speciaLly got tip in her liunonr. Her life story' i?s acted 
to musicT doncing and songs, and offerings ore made to 
the anklat. 

The Story of Pattioi is given in many Iitwjka and 
songs. Tn T^imil it is given In the Kovibiu and the 
^Munimakala. The story in the SiubaleRe differs in cer^ 
iaiii delaili^ from that given in the Tamil books. 
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JrtUKN.u., ic.A.$. {cbylon). [Tol. XX VIII, 

LeaFiiig tile uiirncuious lmi*peiiiiiga tbe etory la 

that of a wife, w}i<» underwent hardship for the sake of 
a weak iiufaithful Imaband. 

Pattini was horn in the city of Modura and, when 
an infant, was placed in a Iwat and sent adrift in the 
> along with tile infant was placed a Taliiahle geniaet 
ornament, an nnkiet. The infant was foniul and rescued 
by the wife of a rich merchant in SoU. She was adopted 
by the merchant a wife as a danghter nnd was treated 
with OTery kindness niii] atfection. She grew to be a 
handsoine and lovely maiden and was married In due 
time to Pahinga, the handsome sou of a rich merehant. 
The hushaiid and wife li\-ed hapjiily for q time. However, 
Palango, on n ri«it to a dancbg exhibition in a netgli- 
hounng city, fell into tiie comjKiuy of a dancing girl. 
He neglected his wife and spent his life in dissipation. 

<56 B«*d Tigef »e«9<f «td *aj 

ecfirf 

C^uf vifiof 

emsetstet <;o®j eSaef *cf 

(She) drriuH-d in fine and soft rohc» 

asiuK fciyated eila, sands] and perruiaeB, 

And deelc^'d m noble ami enatlj garments 
Witii aims and ambitiana far-reaeliiDg. ' 

fit ttds) •mjg Bg 

0 ®« wc <5 Sots c 9 
8a kg® •©g 

in0tn •G«a® (94^8 ede® 

i.r,2SSl sre,-- 

Ti:k!ys .fi 

I’nlanga neglected his wife and lived in the gay 
company of the dancing girl spending hb wealth Inrishly, 

devotion to him. She was ever indulgent. He t^me to 
her from time to bme aR<l got all the wealtli she pos^ 

ioai.lt “ore mn,4,y - 

insolted and taunted him with his poverty, and demanded 
money he hajl lost to her in gambliug. He returned 
home sad and ..n h,., questioned he told hb wife 


<53^ 

CI3J 

CKi 

0C3^ 
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iliut he ia aad of eliame m he is net iible to meet his tlehl 
and had been huriiilbted. Patlini felt the hnujillation 
of her hoshand as her own and offered him her Tsltifibla 
xinkkt whieh she inherited froio her infancy h and hid 
him sell it and pay bis debU. 

The following Tcrses gire si deHcriptioii of t|ie 


anklet:— 

K<3» Sic fi 


TberQ are t-at* 6 -eje 8 m the ratiie af fort-j-thflasArj Jp 
Anri nihipg oF twenty-threw thousand, 
t^old to the value of ekv^n thotisnnd^ 

And th* lopridKe of the nnkl^t ia forty thousanrir 


3 


PtarU and coral S 4 .'t in f^ld are worth two thou^n{;l. 

The towa of gems and pvarli are worth two tbouicinri 

There IB gold to the refue af oloren thouiHanrip 

And the gprna aet in the front spiro iti w'orth two tlioUhand. 


91 SSSit? ^ 

«C® geom WttPi S 


The itapphires studdfd aroujid are w^orth two thuiihdnd, 

pearls in tlio two onds are wortli tw^entj-tliiree thousand. 
The genii on the clawp are worth tn-n thousnnri. 

Tlie ifold Iming insido ii worth eight thousand. 


9£ frSJeSS aC® 

^^0irf 

*eB ?otd 


AJ>- biiEiband^ the anklet is worth all thi^K money, 

Take it to any eountry ^reu ran. 

Get its value ai you doaire^ 

And pav the dancing (cirl (an<:l redeem yoiir Juinouf). 

Tiie ATiklet woi a valuable out uinl it was taken by 
Palmiga to the City of llti<litni for -huIb there if imssible 
to the king so that he iiuty ulituLii a fair value. At 
Matluru, the goldsiiiitb to whom he to<ik it fnr valtiation 
•ckeated him atul oii lii» thieftteniiig to eniniilaiti to the 
king, the golilsinith fores tailed him and took llie anklet 


JOrRSAL, (CEYIXIS), [Tfll.. XSVUL 

to the king mill aceu9*^11 Pylntigii ns a tliief tvhp litid 
atflkti it from the king 3 bcmaehoJd, TLo que^n. },ow. 
eTsr, dpDied iliat it heV>Qged to ber, but tlii# goliismitb 
was cuaiiiDg enoiigli tq suggest to the king tliat tbe^ 
queeq iras in lo\e with the Iiaiidsoiue oian odiI bad given 
Inw the anklet. Tlie king, without further inquirj-, 
ordered the mpn to lie behended- 
t 37 *c ,3 bS tf{f 

s>ii&#SS dQ •^Sirf 4 
Oi* wo rill f II mad lord, kiuil of the Pondll*. 

J ilii antkt dofiA not belciG^ to tno, 

II yoii ohjirRe (thi* upfflon) n* n thjpf 

mo.¥ ioM* tiiii raiiiiirir on that nciount. 

Jh the meantime Puttiui, the patient wife left at 
home was anijous ns her Inisbam] had luit returned, she 
feared that he rimy have Wn robbed or murdered and 
started m «arcb of him. She travelled with her mnid 
araod w.de„inkmg iriquines, and at last traced him to 
he hity of lladora. where she Writ that her hushand 
had been CO,I,le,lined as a tbief. W mdignatiou was 
g«at .She swore veogeame on the unjust king and wni. 
able to rouse t!ie iiid.gnatiop of the people. She led 
them aud surronmleil the palace, burnt it and dest«>ved a 
part of the town and resoned her husband from death 

r.ta‘,..- ^ 

4 ^in»si SOa ffcoetrf 

CfCii'Ji 0 ^-WiS yf 

Afc^r the of dmyn iw-f^ti hi miinTK-r 

Puttim sturt^ from the plnoe ^ 

fvTl Ewcii 

reli to crying: uiid w^pEn^. 

so e*y 4 *abc<f iac fll a 
e 

tsi *f«iO as 

" From the time I Inved «mJ eou,k«| voq 
And esme to k™ with yoa Ui happin*Hi ' 

Irnm tlie time I arrivH in tim !™t ' 

U tins the plenmre you now ™j>or 


♦ iff 
frzrf 

ncf 


a 

a 
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5- ca-^d‘-<s^ ^«3 S 

■S-3 

frE05i» #«B45^ if 

Alu HIT golden lord, ^ ^ 

Oil tny hi 3 sh*nd, m>- sitrfow 15, intense 

[g tkis tlie plefts^nre .loti now enjoy^ 

Oh my iiEi^luBniL ^/od of Inve. 


»sf 

frirf. 

rid 

friii 


55 *er.3ia:^^ 

egcsi j^S 


*' 1 shall tortiuf^ {the king) m one h^s ni^ver l»on tortured 
I sIiaII hum thb ploce w it.fi oho coiifltijijBtiQia, 

My linsh^nd, I alwll take tny reTcnoe for you. 

And nmko tko Pandiyo fotl for it. 


\UH ca^^SD 

S*cf 

»coi£ qf^*£M^ Qiff 

Wfion sho struok the eity Iniri^t inU flapip, . . 

And the months of thos& who disholieved her to hum. 

The iHHwer of PittLni 3i4* hetii shown hero. 

The pnhKe hnrned nnd was left m & heap of sshes. 

I5t!l cSSfrai' »qS*;iJ 

O^frK^ 

e^oe liS 

y5 sSs^ s^S#3 ^5*tsj 

The rchIb of the foreat ftMemblod in RlorVp 
And » slow shnwor of ram the? eansed to faU. 

Tho goddess of Earth like □ ronnn^ stream ^re oridoneo, 
And ui this manner the fire of tho city of Idsdura was 
Ruishc!d. 


£3 

€3 


Devotion, viitiie, (luljr, forpiveness and love, whirh 
characteriseed Pattini, raiaed her to the TM>aitioii of 
a deity and fllie ia now tvorsUipped as the ideal of woman- 
hudd. 

earning tn the mihoi^ guardian deities we huve them 
prapiliated in purtindlar districts* 

Aviyanayakii w the giiatilian deity cf the Xnrth 
Central and the Vadtii districU. Re h propitiated hy 
the villagers of thej^e districts dii all oceasions, in sick¬ 
ness. dreughtp and in agricultural eperationa. 
Ayivaiiayaka ha-'^ as his vehicles the horse slid the 
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jouBXA^ n.x.^r (cEYro?f). [VoL. XXVnT* 


^f-I^pbaDt^ he carrier as lib wea^Min tlip curved stick. He 
is Ikclieved to be the eon of Siva by irohini. Mobiiu Tjvas 
an iiicaniiatinrL of Vishnii. Tiio i.^'orship of zVyiTauayakii 
is con^iaoii in South India aud must Lave beea intitidiiced 
from the l)TaTidian,s. Whether it was introduced durini^ 
the very early period of Sinhalese history when Frinca 
\ ijaya and his frillowers allied theiuselves with the 
Princely house nf Madura^ from where the (Jueeii of 
’V ijaya arrived with a large retinnep or iluriiig Inter times, 
during the occupation of the capital by the Tamil king 
pjlala^ or during a more recent |»enod, are questions that 
require closer stiuU". 

One of the first Pnddhist shrinea fonnded [a Anura- 
42 liupurti ia the lauriiiininiya rock temple. Hefnre the 
pWe was converted to a Vilinm it was a templo of gods. 
The well-knowb caned figure ou t!ie rock at tbia temple, 
^lepictbg a Deva or, an some cull it, warrior, beam a 
reHembluiice to tha deacriptioiL of Ayiyaiiavaka. Ho has 
hia horse, the carved stafi and l>elow ai^ a number of 

figures of the Elephant, The subject is well aorth 

further inrestigation. 


Gaoesa js propitiated in the forest distrirts of the 
sland, he is known as Piilleyar and k said to he a 
htother of Ayiyararyaka. lie is, Wsides, the deity of 
wisdom aad leorning and has the face cf an elephant ami 
Ucurs tliti tndunt ns his wcapoiK 

Maiignra is the guardian pod of Bintenua and 
Riihuna, he JS tlie gfa] of the htinteis nud ceremonies coa- 
11^ with his worship are practised in these districts. 
I he atory of Mangara is Jiu iEitcn^sting one. 

followers. He occupied tlie Biutenna district. He wa., 

iuTe? ht" win , "y:* was 

the neonl ' ' pr'»<-if was deified and 

the people in Itiiitenua made nlierings to his spirit 

iWrihed ^ ‘‘=^P’oits are 

desenhed in various s,>ngs sung af ceremonier held in 
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liiii honour, ftiitl theae t-eremoiiies n™ believed to he 
efficaeiDUB in curiiiff various forms of (UseaBe. 


It) a ®*w4 *^0 

d&tfT Bt® S0 

ip^i5 dLjss^-iitrf 


«Lel 


Thfi Kfeat perfeoa who Wtis Mpu^AXAp 

Lived in BintennR of Roblinij 
Tlip ^ Eotbored tbu liono^v him from the Kolden ftrijji tree 
(Hi kcmI Mjuigiira pToteet ,vnur supplient. 

J 05 eaEicft Qisiti mSBB ■*-ssi 

iSdS P-EDtSi® 

QS gpf 

«Stff 

In tbfr sii bun tired and afty {tow oF Binteima, 

In m huodrefi placosi he receives 

In thifl mariner tbrnugh SfeD^rs Piidowotl with fisreat {mireri. 
Through JJangara^s poireru mfiT all youT ills disap|j*ar. 

5 fi (fsrf ®S as 

(*<5 @5 la^ 

•.®»C5*s i953l*fetff *in 

T&kicg hend rupen, foot rpneSp nod rows made of 
TaJticg slinubler fopes, neck Topea. afld ropes of ^oldea hues, 
Taking coldeii loncea and golden hmks^ 

In this manner ho starts with appliances for noosing. 

tl 0(5 

BBtrf 


vsd 


He goes tn the middle field with a o^King rope. 

His attendants placed snrroundiiig the spot. 

(The buffalo) gorwi and killed Prince Mangara Brat. 

And uoTtt be gainul and killed his atlenaanta. 

It is furtlitsr that Ibc spirit of the dead Prioc:®- 

was rained by performing ceriain ceremonies, conaerted 

with tlie woiahip of the etin hy the boiling of milk and 

the aprinkling of hailed tnilk, 

20 «di3 «>t« * 

m 

« 


#^8sD ftefe ®t» 

£)QSI 

•3d •< •^diotrfa «»i3 


Ta the sun milk la aeceptahle, 

Ta the gpdB affenoKS are eoceptalile. 

To the 3 eiimn» roasted fleah is ecceptaWe, . 

A ad these are the offerings ewaptehle to the vanoua eputts. 
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K.A,s- fcKviJjsTL (Tol. XXVIIL 


*!ii5 £3 ®ea et^T 
go a)®s 
SSsf oQsj 
gs) £C^ •cnsi 


T^4> ^ri«3ts of snirits after due preparation 
riiwinft the Koldeu pot with milk on the fir 


pot . _ 

And lij^litiiif^ tliQ firo all foxnid^ 

And a Anwf^r in lifs huiid. 


pn tflD ^5^D 


8^ 

*^^55 J^a tim @33 

tjs) 

T}it fimt milk (tkat hoiU oTor) 

Ik oH:ere<1 ta tho BUn HEpd, 

Tlie m>ond milk that boils oFor, 

1:^ offered to the Patti ni. 


wB »^ 0 k 1 

^!^isf #4niBfrr 

May thin patient he freed from rickuw*, 
-Maj lie obUin hfialth and iirMncritT, 
he be free from discus 
'Htmu^h the power* of god ilacgra. 


isostf ©3 
<»isf ®t52 


Tjip paat and the present 
Jlionsands peno^ may you be pmteob 
May ydn atUm from Tictonr to Fictotr 
And through nrtory prosper. 


*trf 

»ssf 


©1 

©3 

©3 

©3 


I.,.. i Z. J' 'T “■' JoKril-.rt. 

Im. ,t, ,p.c. g..rd,„ spirit, to srI,™ .(faring. 

arc naJs t|„ g„,, .j.,;,, „riarac. itl tl.e 

vllfe. (•'» 'P'* in tWg. o, tl,. 

-kJ. '■ »' •'''™“''' “*■'•«<>" »' tke «aoD» ig 

Whah ofenng. wrfnus godj, tom, ,t 11„ 

Jj-».l. «r tempito dsfcta, to ,|„m, „n„, „ , 

,i«d. .Pto,. Ij p„p.tod „a atoototea to, ti,. p„™^ 

In •.lait.nn to tlcto, aanen. nna mg, ,„ » ' ^ 

. KTonp of „a. and entotoonia. .„ eniriad on oftan 
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during^ the whole iiight, and sometimefl for a week at a 
stretchy Ixjth night and day. The more Lonunon of these 
are known ag the Ganiinadii^ the village ceremntLy^ Gee 
Tiiadii singing ceremony and Pammadu or the feafit of 
lampg- 

Thi>ae ceremonleii are cniuliicted on an arranged plan. 
Oinamental fllicd& and archen are put up in accordaiif e 
with fomi.s described in the hooks and are decorated with 
ilowers and tender leaves. There are daneeR and ayiiga 
ill hononr of the various devata. 

I'here arc many minor deitiea^ some confined to 
S| serial Tillages and looaliticfl that receive offerings^ for 
instancOf Koinbili devata is lielieved to e:rercise a great 
iutiuence in some parts of the IviiTiinegala District and in 
the .Taflfna Dislrift, There is a tradition among the 
priests of Kamhiti devata in the T'forth-Western Prti- 
Tince^, that this spirit originally lived in the Jaffna 
district and he was coiuj)elled in time to leave Jaffna 
and settle in the Kuninegala District. 

Another gitardian spirit who is recapni2ed widely 
throughout the country and more particularly in the 
nmritime provincca la Devol deviyo. He is elso known 
ns the Kurumham+ the god of fire, 

Tho story of this deity shows that he waa the chietof 
a shipwrecked party of merchants, who arrived in Ceylon 
from the Caxnatic coast of ItHlhv. The parly of mer¬ 
chants, seven in number^ under the leadersliip of Devol, 
fitted np ships and, loading them with menL^haTidipcp set 
sail on a ti^ding expedition; their ships were caught in a 
storm and were driven helpless^ They passed a number 
of ports in the West coast of the Island without their 
being able to make any landing, and then on to the 
Sou til coast; they were wrecked about Devundurn and 
got into rofts, but were driven away by hostile peiipie 
from Devundam, and then from Hirignl near Galle^. then 
from. Unnwatuna to the south of the port of Galle. They 
landed at Seenigamn to the north of Galle; at this place 
they gave offerings to their Kunimhara gods and hud ii 
fire dance and fire ceremony. 


H.A.S, (pBYLOJf). [V^L. XXVII I. 

Tlie intiiibitauU were so awed hy tljc btrangers thiit 
they ereutuolly erette*! fl rlerala in the viUiige and nimle 
offerings to 

At each of llie other places where the Bhipwreeked 
nierehoicts attempted to Intid Devaie or TempIeH were 
cJedicated to tJicm. These Devala Mist tip to the present 
ilay, with tin? Eapuwa or utteudant priests. 

The verses sung in Munectlon witii ceremonies ocm- 
nected with this deity give an acconiit of the whole storv 
from the fitting up of the ships to their shipwreck aud 
landing at the const nf the Island. 

113 w,© danet g 

e»9«5 eaiEfjSsa « 

ifO 8d(sed iSgi SiSai g 

rfS wcaindS s>;& S>eii (3 eges 
From tJjD *«tv roltit Jiifth ntain mail 
Hew tho gnMea lilk das end 
Deeoriited with eight l.undrad goldi«Tl points 
Tilt slop set Ksil to the Sinhak Country. 

l» <»dee BitmiSiBf to^B tad&j « 

« 6 <i •Sid'Biis nicn&id gig aQgj ^ 

©«C5 se*«^ ea 

¥ 1 - BO« mreSt « « 

The ™ |„r^ taking their ptU* a th^ reW 
And l-k.„« the good anklet cS the dev^l 

4 Batstd ec^al tHiS S> ^ 

Sm&la 5 dc ^ 

^tDtd ce^ g)jd eaj , 

wdfatif oii& ggina Si 5 

The wind rantimied: to Mow 0 , storm * 

There was Ho break in the fiiithtful'w=«. -r .l 

3 oiirf diSgaf g. ^ 

sBfif a»dr rftg aq *a 

astff •Bjanf SetStsf Soifi > 

The rD»s, masti, and laji* »„r* fc,„„dt.F 
^e only^ttge was to dmg to the planks 
^iDg about seren hnsdles of pr«iiM dmI. 

Thrj iwAtn fi««]cinK fnr m Si™h 

v.w„ goj, ,, p^, ,J n, 

• W. Tlev „f(., „„„j 


a 

a 

a 

a 


v: 


m 

tn 

tn 

tn 
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me made collectiTely* In ceHain difftricta ome or more 
of these are treated sepiiratelyf flnd special ceremome^ 
are performed in their lionour. One of the chief of mich 
j^ods 19 DediMiunda. 

Dedimubda Deviyo goes under seroral names, lie 
was born in Talagiri rock. His father was the Yakka 
Chief Pnmaka aod his niother the haodsome Jfaffo 
Princess Irandati. He was kDOwn as Sandnnkumora as 
he liFod in a Sandalwood forest. He commanded the 
Yaksha army and hence received the name Dedimnnda^ 
He became the guardian of tho great gem at Anotatta 
Lake and received the title of Menlk Eandara. He 
became the guandian of the gem-set seat of the City of 
Eclaniya and obtained the title of Klrti Bandara* He 
was known as Hva Bandara for guarding the Soli 
Conntry* For destroying the rock at Ejrudagama he 
became Devata Bandara. FJe had an elephant bb hia 
vehicle i 

Hedimunda Devuta is also known aa AlntanTara 
Deviyo. His chief temple is sitaated at AJutnnwara, in 
Kegalle District, where offerings are made to him. 


dv0 8^E«kc ^ 


^VIlo jomed the ppnerfnl ten Claras in their w ara 
Powerftil PnmahA was hi a fftth^r 
ttuiidsanie Irandati i^ve him birth 
D^dimonda ^od to tnR? we make afferiaK-s here, 

\y. A* m: StljVA, 


а. Ob a mution iirDposed bj the Dhuiniun ami &ocondMl by 
Dr, A. N"e!h ^ Tate ol thanks Wan accorded to the Leetiirer, 

б. A rote of thanks to the Choir, propose^! hy Sir P+ Anmi- 
chaLuLiDp brought tho proceedings to a clnjse. 
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THE CHINESE REFERENCES TO CEYLON 

IXTRODTJCTIOX 

li 19 well knnwii tliat the Chinese records contaia a 
con side table tiunilwr of refarcnces to Ceylon, some of 
them of great interest atnl value 1o the stadent of Ceylon 
History and Clironology, Of the paasngeB in which these 
References occur some hove already been maile accessible 
to Ceylon readers,* hut there nuuain many important 
passages which Lave not, so far, been translated and 
published in English, The Council of the J^ietr 
approachiHl Oorenmient on the subject in tho year 1&14, 
and obtmned a grant of Hs. 1,00(> to be used to obtain 
translations of passages relating to Ceylon in the Chinese 
records. However, before this sum could have been 
utiliaed the war with Germany broke out, and the vote 
had to lapse. After the war Goveminent very generously 
refuted the same sum, and nirangements were made with 
Trof. Giles of the British Miiseuin to undertake the 
translations. TIte first of these translations is now 
published, and this will be followed from time to time 
by further similar estrnrts, as they are received from 
England. The Society is greatly indebted to Prof. Giles 
for hi& schoturlv' it-ork. 




I-i* J.It.A.S.. C.y., Val. XXIV.. Na. eg/p^rt L, 
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HOTICES OF CEYLON IN TAO I CHEH LUBE 

By Wang Ta-Yuan (A.B. 1349) 


I, Tho coUDtry of a ring of 

Iiilb ri^iijg init? b^liiud uiiotbeTt encircled by 
tike oooon. nalLw;iy op cmc of tliesf lull* is a solitary 
l^oddlust temple, where the eurtbly remains of Sakya- 
miiiii Buddha ore preserved. The jieo|de represent his 
lorm by means of imageS;^ arid r^utiiiue to worship him 
with incense and candles down to the present day^ as 
ihoug^b lie were still iiTing. On the sejt coast there is a 
rock shaped like a lotus-flower, which bears the impriiit 
of Buddha's 3 ft. 4 ins. long. 7 sns. wide, and about 
ii ins. deep. Though it is wasshed by the tide, the water 
in this hollow is not smlt hot has a sweet taste like new 
wine. If sick people drink it they ore cured; if old 
people drink it, their years lauy l>e prolouged. The 
natives are over 7 feet }l^gh^ they liuve brow'ii faces and 
I duck bodies p large eyes and long hoods and feet. They 
are skek and physically robust^ worthy scions of the 
family of Buddha, and there are many centenarians 
among thenu Taking pity of yore on the iiihabitants of 
these parts beenus^ t[iey were |>r3or and given to piracy, 
Buddha brought tlicni into virtuous ways. He also 
sprinkled the soil with sweet-dew liquor/' so that now 
it produces rubies wliiclt the imtives dig up* Those that 
they take in tlieir left liaiids they keep for theiiiselvej!, 
those that they pk-k up with their right they dedicate to 
Buddha^ su tliut they may attain salvation liereaftcr. 
The wealth thus reserved for i oiiimeicial pur]koses lias 
caused the whole fKipnlation tn beedme well-ckd, well- 
fed and viTtuous, In front of the altar of Buddha stands 


* Already an naiue for CeyWn iii Wang's time* Applied 

lierc onTy to tlis saiitli-cirfi extremity of the tstnud. 
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11 larj^e iiliiijs’ liowl inuilf! of a certain rnatorial whicJi is 
ja<le nor eop[>er nor iron. It is of a histroos 
{•nrplo colour, and wbeti slmck gives a ringing souniT 
like glass. Hence, at tLe bepiiiTiiug of this dynasty,* 
envoi's were sent on three separate occasions to cariT.' it 
wway; tint no gooucr hail they arrived [n the country 
than, they begun glorifying the Tliiddliiat religion and 
preaching it to others. This esposed them to the cen¬ 
sure of the Confticialusts; but who, having regard to tlie 
noble appeai-ance of the inhabitants and tlie Innoceiicc of 
their lives, conbl refuse to Woine a believer? 

ir Kfio-Umg-pu (Cfoiombo) lies at the foot of the 
Great lluddha Mountain, iu a hay the shores of which 
are stiwu in all directions with lumps of rock salt. The 
land is damp and low-lying, the soil is poor, and rice and 
com nrc very dear. The climate Is hot. The ciiatomB of 
the people are rhurliah; sailors who are so unlucky as to 
lie wrecked, or who put in nt this place for n short 
soioum, ure osploitcd solely for the benefit of fho over¬ 
lord. All the merdmudise with which their ships are 
laden, mostly consiatiug of gold and jewels is 
■ onfiscated by the chief, who looks iij>on it as a gift from 
hea^ven. Little does he reck of the cold and hunger with 
which the sailors' wives and children arc faced in 
cousequencor Both sexes do up their hair, binding it 
with tm-lang-j>a-htien^ (PJavanese) cloth. They boi] 
the sea-water to make salt, and fermeut the juice of the 
sugar-cane to make spirits. They are governed by a 
tribal cbieftain. The country produces rubies simila^ to 
tlmse in Seng-fca 4 n. The article, of commerce ^imported 
from abroudl include Fa-thon doth,: tin from the 
Mraits, spirrtiions liquors, rose-water, sapan-wood gold 

ftllTeFp etc* J ? 


‘ ^ f .troBBul dynasty {1280-136^ A.D,), 
t Eiiiewliore m thft book irritt*n Pa-fA«A-Bq-A„>n. 
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III. Chiu-ra C&oUUn Tope^^) at tLe foot of thi- 
Old CUff, tlose hy the lioly ie a. tope o^er lOfl feet 

; it.a riwf was once plated with goldt but it is now 
bare and the stone is cnnnbliiijf, and ouly the tiiobs iind 
liolien coYeiinj^f it ore fre^h and preen. At tlie top there 
iR a crone’s nest, more than T ft. wide; there are two 
<jroDeSj mole and fenmle, with red heads, sueh as ore 
<!(>miiionly seen in L'liina, which nest here every year. 
Aficordidp to a troilition handed down hy Ihe descen¬ 
dants of the tribal chief:, the biids first ranie more tiian 
a thousand years ago. Every spring they rear one or 
two fledglingsr which fly awiiy as soon as their wings 
Jiave grown, and only the i^aient birils reiooio. The 
uotives Iias-c placed a tablet here witli the inscription: 

Crane Village.*' The soil of the district is infertile, 
mill the people ]>oor. The climate is variable. The 
onstoDis of the inhabitants are rude. Th>th sexes do up 
their hair in a niollet whapinl top-knot^ bound round Avith 
white cotton ekitb^ to which is Attacbed a flowing bond. 
The people boil the sea-water to make salt* and the 
AVomenta occupation is agriculture and weaving. There 
are many centenariaos+ Tim products includo coarsely 
woven cloth handkerchiefs and cottnii. Articles of 
commerce used bv foreigners ore iron fouldri>nsp 
A ariously lioloured cdothj etc^ 

IV, 'ri-FUn-rhutHff (’"Tliinl Harbnnr''). The old 

liuuie Was Ma-yuan.* but it is uoav called iScAv ILirbonr. 
The sein^oast is dmdecl into a northern nnil a soul hern 
sectioii. The |wuple hudd kouiies to live in ere 

not I:uve-dWellers). The soil^ climate^ customs, and 
peculiarities of dress distinguishing tlie &$ses, ore tlie 
same as thoae i>f Pti-eh&u.'t At ft distance of some ."^0 
lit fn>in this harbour* the sea goes by the name uf 


■ Thfl iirinted tpvt b&H \^'ei-xUaUp hnt d aianascript copy eon- 
Auited by tlio editor giToa the )i^>tter resding wfiidi 1 have 
Adopted. 

t ^ec- noteX on p. 32. 

+ lietweeii and Biile*. TJie leng:th of the H varioH 
greatly In different plueoA. 
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Ta~Ionff (Great Brillimice), for at tliia spot it is 
extremely rieh in ixfurl-oysterfl. At the season wlien 
these are gathered, the trihal ehief slays a htiio&o beis^ 
and about a doKeti auimal vicrtiins ns a siicrrifieo to ttie 
ses'^wl. till a speeially selei'ted day a iiuiut)er of lK)ats 
with their rrows are asseinhlBtl for I'enrl-fisliiug'- There 
are five lueu os u rule to oaeh boat, of wLom two net oh 
oarsmen, while (wo are told otT to work the K»pe. Tlie 
fifth man liattjsH nmitd hin uerk o bap with o 

fntmboo riiip to keep its moiilh and then, haviup 

tieil 0 stone rooml his waist, he is lowered on the rope> 
lioD to the hottoui of tl»e sea. With his hands he 


dotoohes the jKfarI*iiysters froia their bed and puts tbeiu 
in the bag. Then iie grasps the rope and gives it a 
pull os a sigooL for the men in the hout to haul it in, 
and thus he is drawn up tb the surfiure, when he empties 
his bag of oysters into the Ijout. As soon as the IwnU 
are fully laden, they return to the Goveriimeiit depot 
and are placeii under n military guonl. After the lapse 
of a few days, when the flesh of the oysters has rotted, 
the shells are removed and the putrefying flesh is thrown 
into (I sieve, where it is stirred round iioti] the flesh is 
stoured away ami only tho jpearls remain. The-se are 
again sifted in u very Htie-nieshed sieve, holf of them 
being uppi'opriatcd by the Goveniment and the other half 
distribnterl in equal shares aiuongst the lioatiuon. As 
for the sea-god (and his simre of the iHmtv).- full manv 
of the divers who fetch tlie pearls find their last reHting- 
place in the maw of sharks. Alas! most pilioMe is 
such a har>^Htmg. Timse divers who are luckv enough 
to survye their year s fisbii.g, barter their iiearls 

for gold and go kon.e to enjoy the large profits they 
have omde^noiigl, to establisL them as men of wealth. 
Hut few indeed are they w ho arc so favouml hv fate 
A. Tu.fo.i/u,n (Great Uuddha Monnlaiut. The 
territory of Ta-fo-shan lies Iwtween Yadi (GaUe) and 


to bring me 
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Koo-l:!iijif-pu (Ci>loiiibol. On the 2lid dsiy of tilt lOtli 
moun^ ill tbs winter oi tbe year Kcn^^tcti of the Chih- 
»kitn period (12ili Xovsinber, 1330, A,D.)p we uiibent 
sails at tbe font of the mountain. The moon waji fihintni^ 
iiiat night bright ob day, and the sea wan fmiooth and 
waveless. The water was so clear that one could see 
to the bottom. 1 got up and walked about, gating 
down the while into this submarine world. There I a*w 
a tree-Uko object swaying genily to and fm. Pointing 
ir out to the flaQora, I ask^nl them whether it might not 
be a piece of pure lan^-ian coral. They said no. 
it the shadow of n jc^if> tree in the nioonlight?^" Again 
they said no. So I bade one of the boys dive down and! 
j^iecvirc it. He did au, uiul it turned out to be sometbing 
soft and slin'iy, which however became as ha id as iron 
when it was pulled out of I he water. I took it in my 
tiauds and eNamiued it. It was barely i\ foujt in height, 
and the tips of the brunidies were curled up into knotg. 
Uo each binnch—wonderful to relate!—was the bud of 
i\ pink flowery some of these liod already ojMened of them- 
selvesj and resembled the tree'peony% while otlicrs were 
half open and apjjeared simihir to lotu»-buds. The 
sailors brought candles and crowded round to look at it; 
then I bey all begun to daiu-e about in their excitements 
laughing and saying - **Tliifl is a ch'iung (?pink coral) 
tree in full l>!of>m—truly, a rare product of the sea, of 
wliiirh marvellous accfjunis have reached Chitia. We 
have sailed these seas bsr more tlmii forty years and have 
nevor seen a s^^diuen heforo. And now to think that 
you, sir. have actually found one I Why, it is something 
you come across oidy once iu a thousand years. The 
next day I cOTuposcd an old-style poem iu a hundred 
stanf!:as to comnieuiomtc Hie events and carefully put 
away my treasure to- bring home with me. Mr. Tii 
Chuu-an of Yu-cbang fthe modern Nan-cli’ang in 
Kiangsi) sow it and wrote a piece of poetry about: it. It 
has heEn preserved ever since io the Chuu^tzu Hall of 
that city as ao object of curiosity for future generations. 
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PRINCE TAHIYAVALLA BAKU OF HADAHPE 

% H. c. V. Uei.!., C.as. (Retired) 


Diiriiij,- some part of the first half of tile IGth ceo- 

tui^, Priiice TaaiyaTalla Biliu niled at JlAdampe in the 
CMJaw District, 'I'icorioualy for bis hfllf^brother Dhammo 
Parnkmiun Udhu IX., then on the K6tt4 throne. 

Casio Chetty, writing in IS+T,* says 

rmidenM are now cxUat: but the 
ttemofy of the Kmg ToniralU Bnluj ia atil] kopt up bj Ibe BuiJ. 
d^t inhabiUnts in the denl-dsncfl, nhlcli ther oecasioTtillr 

TflniyaTnlla Bdhu was, according to Talentvn^t Iho 
”s«ond” of "five” (really sis) sons of Tfra Pn^krama 
RaUu 7TJ1, (A.B. 14flfi,16Dfl), of whom the eldest, 
Dharrqmn ParAkrimio lb',ho IX., succeeded him The 
other brothers (tliree full, tvro half) were ?rl Baja 
Si^ba, \ ijaya Baku (who afterwards reigoed ns Tijayn 
Bihu MI.). Hayigaiu Itapanm, ?ri Valk Baku (Val- 

abha), and Tauiyavalla Bdku^lbe last two of tho.^cood 
bed^ 

In none of the recognifl^ Stpkalose Histories are 
we givea more than a glimjwe of Tauiyavalla Babn's awav 
a Madfltnrie. Ihat one tleeti,,^ notice is afforded bv the 
alone. Jt alludes briefly to the repelli^ff of 
0 sudden deseeot on Ike Xorlk West of Ceylon by an 
Expedition under a Southern Indian Moor 
I. Ibi. ••W.rd™- 

moreliM, foTOijj i„ciir»ion, TiuiijuTalla Hih„, 


116. 


■ JoarzLmt O.A.K., IfU'-S, p. 
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Acconluiyr to the nhove Chronicle, was materially aided 
hy 5ri Vallahha, hia uterine brotberj tliea settled at 
Gampola in the Colombo District. They complete^l the 
rout of the piratical escpedition by the dEsltnctiou of the 
rneiiiy'H fleet after killing the Moorish leader. 

The ejdflode iB thus related in the Rdiaictdi^a*:— 

During the of lltiarmcia PeratrsiiiB iJuhuK -ft ^luoriaH 

E irate. Kadirejuna by name, cnnims froin KAyab 
mded at C'hllaft^ *ecoinpaiiiE»d bj a kiruB hod^r ef Mocra^^ w tbi? 

K »6e of forcibly fishing ffir |M^arla at Chikw. anil rapturing 
ants. . 

Dliarmnia Purakrama UiSliy, Icamitifi tills, sent for t nnee 
S&knlnkali Valla, entm&ted to Um a largo army, anti gara lum 
perimis&iou to iittapk the insu-aiaclor&. 

Attended by a la rga army Sakfilaku Li \ ulln 
Madami}e^ and, liaying consulted wiLli liia yaiinger brother Taniya 
Valla. mountKl hie hor-i*, ahiie Inn lirother mounted nti etepliant, 
'niey chargofl into tlie midst of tlie Moorish boat on opposil* aides, 
klilad nmny iffiorM, atelpbod to death Kaditajina 
seised the Blnors wlin had come to fl-di tor pearLs and had the 
dlionii^n broken Up by elephants, capturing persona. 

Then ilioy went to the cily ^of J^awardhaTifl ^d 

presented themaolTen before the Kinpt, Parakrama HahUn HaTing 
receired (fr«pm Hit? Majesty) many prowrtts, the two Pnn«s 
went earli to hia own city,” 

It is Bot known iiow^ or when. l*'rii]i'e TnniyjiTSilJLi 
liahii died« 

The late l^lr. E, T, ^"oyes i formerly .Vssi&tydt (Joveni- 
iiieut Agent, Clvlkw) iiieiitionfl a tradition existing ia the 
Chiliiw District thnt he cominittp^i suicide. 

(colour ia lent to this suppoBition by two chndce 
references to Taniyavnlhi Baku in the A«rntp/|?ohi Vtsta- 
rapaf^fiinX curious SigliftlertO botch-poteli^ l one bed iu 
siiuple laugunge, of t)ccanioiiiil liiatoricnl fort nnd weiril 
fiHinn, drawn fnoai flontiug legeod- 

The first reference which quaintly IcIISt 
words, the story of the escape of lauiyaralla Bfthu s 
Yfik^i dolipn or inferior wife or wivcA, is lH?rhaps not 
um rmnected with the subsequent refere^nce to tliK hat tie 


• J?d|atr 4 ifia/u version), lOUO, pp. 71-^. 

t Unpublished (M MS; m tho GoTenmient Orientnl Library, 
Subject: Traditional natieea of certain towns in the BSaya dirision of 
Ceylon, and tsirsons; of little historical value.—H. 
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irith Vfdiye Raja ^tlle elder cjf his grundflons.)* as a 
result of wbicL TatiEyavalla lidhii, and perhaps his two 
BDus, lost their lirea. 

This is the uuBophisticated tale as ^iven in the 
Kurmii^iila Vintnntya MS ■ _ 

isst- ... 

After a short interpolation of irreievnnt matter, the 

Knrun^ida Vi^fara^n pifoceedf^:_ 

l-rfjj!. of tlM> Kinfi of iCAtp^ ,K<im 

Sns;”'"’ ■“ 

atUrkin^ them, cupturc^l the 1 

S^i,a-a£ri 


>«nEin4painjim ' (I , 

Literal^^ --n.Muinj mmm 

Bhuv...ks 

mapflla, ttip Isst nf thi> K^ltA Kin[ 7 .' Jnnn Dlinrai- 

PttrtuEKPM.. " * coTiTertai and Imptiscd br tfa« 

>,u. ™t.SdbVc,"t “‘tSi,!‘ti'S~ h'* !"S" '"(“'W >" 

f^troi," w„ killed in an k^lw) 

rill? s'’rLli!; """ (s^ugfii) 

*ftd fimj kilM." " “ „iM,J 

CBted. nrcrwi (ll«flniiUB to th* V’l O'" ‘‘M- 

eLnnro oF naklDC >. tke happy denj^^uVi “ alWTci preh tho 
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SAMNJLa 

Thot an iineroii'ui'fl PHnee ^Ikould have b&en per^ 
lulit£4,1 to bauc^ (or^ tlefying authority, flliottltl have 
boldly g^raTited) —a Royal prerogative—with a 

paramount King re^idiug at K6tt^, ruling tbo sea- 
horde diatricts from Cbilaw (if not PnttaiAm) on the 
nortli to the Rentuni-gagga (or jioasibly ovpu further; 
Eioutli, iSp on its facpp if not impu&siblej unlikely In the 
estretne^ 

Xatlile!?«s^ at leitat tlvreei if not four, mnnax have been 
pul foru^ard froui time to lime professing to emanate from 
**King TAtiiv^Ua Bahu of Madampe.” To find that all 
of these xire spurious ilocmiients is not in the least 
surij^rising. 

Taki^ these in the order of their coniing to 

lig-ht. 

Tht firM (tmnslntion nnly) appesired in Simon Caam 
Cbetty’s CcfflpH Gti 7 ette€r of 1834; the second wait 
publisliei] {also again in trailslsition alone) after an 
interval nf thirteen years in the Jotirmtl of the Ceylon 
Soeiety tor 1041; the third was prod need at tbe- 
Kurnn^gala Knoheheri in 187(>, or thirty years later— 
ornl jpromptly im]iouudi'ii oii a forgery. 

In the Nineties a fourth^ fifth and sixth >Wpictji^ were 
similarly trt'aled ut the Cbilaw Koclieheri.* These relate 
to tile Mo^irish descent uu Chihiw ]Ti>elled by ihe brother 
Princes, Sakolakalft Vuliahha and Taiiiyavulk Baiiu; but 
pi'ofeihS to hav^e been gmiitcul by (be reigidiig Sovereign 
Dhariumo Purakruina Hiihu IX+ ut K6tpJ^ 


* Yet aJifilher.SuwMHA^P liiWJed Vim Xa. 7 aud rury 

rijihtly imotkimdiM:! ut *^he fneo^tQ Hwt* 

15 S 3 iA.n. i;J 4 l- 2 ) -'when His Mtti-wty, nur xSf>rerei|;n Ijard, wm» 
rei^iduiR pt XfiidAmpe.'^ X<i kim i* probably Tniuya- 

Tulla Ujilni [Uieaut. timnt nl laud to aU immigrant from 
honoureii by thi^ aalli*P ^ atiil 

»nd attpehed to thi^ Munui^Pftin 
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SANHABA! tfo 1 

The En^rlisL traasl&Hpu is giTeii hfloir exac?tly as 
it wtts printed In 1S34;* the uriginal f not notes bav« been 
abridged, but otherwise left virtually uqullered, 

XltAA^iLATJftN, 

trso*iSdr?;„s^‘ 

Proipfrit\^f 

14er, on VVedneadsy tbe fifth <Idt of th» 

I^jwnt^Ni At the itoyBl FaUc« of 3Jsdinj|i«t thirty Miwt of 

U™ ^’•'’*‘‘'‘*^"-1 SitruTelo^f ^ Pat* 

Pelted to him; toeetfaer n-ith this side of the 

sitUBtfil »t (the nret) Knk Ora, (j this side of DiwnmgalA.fjaud 


• iSaztiUrr, 1834, b, 281. 

Bt* ‘I*® ‘“7'^*'^* <‘f the Into 

T)ivui«„ *^ttil]iiu; u\^ Siid to jisTe tKereisod the oflii-e of 

ttstSSurely Pitto, whfrh are now 

.H.™ ■“" 

i. <fi. '''l- e™* ciT” 

paiiiTil^VitabK? S ni”"!' -W”!" 

signilie* « the fores? of .tomhu * ’bl!l?the V the word 

from NitTokaduvut i r *^ ihT\Ju^ 't deriro it, 

trace it fmm 

than nine Kiiigi? of KatidT risit^Tl f that, no Tess 

C^rodatiun; ahd bkaumcd fUtt tJiiB TiJIdcP irK>ll eftc-r tbeur 

AbLkition Cert^tiienj in th* ue* —pts-formin® on 
^ A .^11 Putta|oiu.^.C. 

nf the District rDreni]# Tt- atiiyn^ the pruidpnl 

to }tmT 0 - KulimiZiZJ ‘JpPnAl^.fppoiiatioii is Mid 

tofamnnf*') or "tfwn I^rt nr ^Lohdeao "3Ioj?u/- 

Kuveq, „| nrtfthbourinii eity '^dod the Fnucees 

ft (Torail --hS 

f/ipu»nu Ilf <;r<>i-k u-Hters. \ Bin»ii^lV»k ProbBldy the 

«f tfie bay Pukolem, the UprVb^n imit 

tofj^ jjTHiratix.^ it th".t oriTl^ni^ iVc" **■"' 

i; A'tlld This hrer stftH. 

in ^UvofU-haltiriTa, and after «.!, * 1 ^* tonlt Knfnv^wa 

Tince, dieemfKtgui, ’itito the r. If if r'lf ^ C. ^ 

^ it Wurrna^^x/n: A mek Ln tbf <Kulp4iy.>.-C.t'. 

KdrnJe. It niMns**tbf rtLk^f- ® 

And, according to tTadition an. ii j < “ CoiyTirenieati” 

1«th Prorinct^ JpnrioK ^ n: <*ieft«aa ^f 

«»ien.n oath aerer to eoerna^h on eaeh 
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thjA side of tlio rock nf Pflramskmnxla/ incluaiTe- AIm a siERfft 
ring, A jacket irith fritla round collur, and a silror ovrord, 
rero besboaed on Mm as i. 

An tbe&o TillagOB hfiTfl be^n mbrked breaking off tha 
hraochofl ol tmm, th^ fiTO ijnwited oa an unalienaklo poBseasion. I 
If tber^ be any who slsenld riolsto thU mattei-p they will he 

Itflirii as OTOWH oad do^a. . 

This rMptondent edict is jp-anled to Raja ^^antiiya in ^ler- 
petuity, as long a« Etugnla and Andagala^'j the sitin add nidon^ 

endure- , . . . _ ,. 

This rpsplendont ^Iwt was granted in the time of kitig 
Tanipftlln Banco oF Madampa. 

Eemarics. 

Dcited In the Saka year I4GT, nii ii W^^diiei^flay in the 
month Esaln tA.D, 1545), this ^annnm, op its toero 
faoOj boloPgs to Tail iy a valla Rah\i, 

Tl is idimediatelT followed in th^ same Gazetteer 
by apotker ianiifljo (translation only) professing to date 
from a Wednestiay in Nikini in the year 1469 

hA.]>, 1547), whieh grunts certiiin lands and ml 

(speciGed} to ‘"Nava Rfftna ■VT'atmiya, of liuno-vila, 
daring the timo of the Emperor of Sftawuka/* in return 
for preseata (clotbBj weaponsj etc*) tendered. The 
name of the Emperoris not given; but the sanntrsa 
ends in phraseology nlmost identical with that of the 
grant of ^aka 1467# 

In reganl to these ” saunas Inscribed on copper 
plates (of which hut two are estant),^* Casie Cbetty was 
himself fain to admit'— 

Comparing theca with the scceuntH giTM of the lands hating 
been allnttiH] to the 3datwiis hj the aanie emperer, and at the 


• Farama-kandii : A Hitiall hiD in the E^f^rtia^a PaUu; noted 
for a Vihard wliich stauds beneath it.— 

t A term appii^ bj the to an^ tbmg 

bestowed hj the King on hk Bubjectji and is aynonynintia •mth the 
Hindu word Xcki«t-43.C. (See inha footnote + onpaplo.} 
t A cwstcm obtfLined La the Tslimd dunng an earlu^r Period, 
that when any one desLi^ to own a tract of knd, if be broke cdF 
hranehoa and set them op at the four limits of hia^claimp ether 
peraons acrupulfioaly aroided ell int#rforence_ ^th the land ®o 
Wkcd oot. The man and hie posterity were left in ^luieb posseis- 
■ion by a tenure, hence dencuninaM Atv-han Fata^i (atf<i 
‘branch,*^ kana /'mark/* pflTcii*ffli 

n Ei6 ^ Two larg?^ Rocks, near Kuni^^la, 

often alluded to by th# Siajhat™ as symbeli uf el^rnity.—C-C# 


a,A.$* (CEVI^tSl. [VoL. XXVlH. 

He adds, witli obrious mlslnist:_ 

Kmnted after "titoM *fi*“ Mrtnflj were 

doDAliea Of tbe land on th« nert nf thf*! ^ eonfirm the original 
wy wa* Mabla & lihi emperer, who they 

7o3 and 779 of our era, reigned bctweoD tbe year* 

Wbetlier the pnt ezi grayed «„ „ eopper plate" 

frn,n wlneb fWH’hetty inadu the ,rn«.I.tion ,iven above. 
18 Still m eMsteiir-,.. the wriier is unaware. Eflforis f o traeo 
It Lava foiled, It^ nm,.pro(Uic tioii is. however, of .mall 

moment; for it ,s not likely to have differed niatetiallv 
from the bier prod need uNos. 2 , :*), both of which 

ha.^ come into “the fierce light of day^-to their woefol 

uniiDiDg. 

SgHHAMi Mo. 3 

for 

1841, or more than seventy years ago. As with the 

errr ' previonsly, ,t is jnst a 

crude tranabtion offered without the Siphaloae foit by 
way of check. ^ 

in II,”t «‘“t« (qiioM j„,t .. si,™ 

Tnl ?1 Tt * t’i"*' «' 

Jnnivallu Baho of Madampe," 

UM St."' STsilSS^ nn . PI.,., Ii„„,| 

c»«.5. En,.. 

Projpert'it.' 

w^iding nt :VuMAr, tli',; v'*“* Co***- 

**>d Htnyed Bt Pliruduwiu” ±o ^ ?" "J"*" h® 
another orde, and coaed 5«ri„ to"« "e ’to 

I pp-ne. ' ■ 

King * ^Htton by a 

iS“Si'i -p'na”;®: 
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Appointed him MuhandirEiin lo coUett ihe Im cm fnilic^^ fmm the 
iefcn foldi of cjftttle. 

When the 3/oAandirof» carried and prcii^^ntea the tmx on milk ^to 
the Ifdhdrct/a), ho fonnd favour and ^tho villa^jo) 
waii bcEtowcd on hini; togeLber with thi-i Bide of the tnrretted 
ant’hill and the solitary palmirB-troo afc_ Afcirfippf:, t this side of 
the stone pillar at f/alp^ifaircinafoffcj this side of the £itono pillar 
et this side of the rwk (whieU Btandg) on the nJam 

of the tank of /fo^uniu-icut harine the sun and moon caj^Tud on 
it^ this Hide nf the stone pillar at l/udantTfia, and this side of the 
daui/of the tank of the seven bk^a and the high 

fltid low grounds inclufiive, in perpetuity under this reBplendont 
SannQS- Three aiftena^ of padd.T from JioQfimmca and two 
nmonas nf paddy from F/MeorijigoiaUp nnd fthe lake) Hofpanvila 
for plnokLDg and taking pa a? therefrom irere also beEtofred on 

h™. - 11 . k 

An long os the sun and moon endure if there be anj who 

shonM violate this niatterj they will W bom na cows and dogs 

This resplendent <'?aandJ was granted m the time or the 
King TanivaUa Uahoo of .IfddanipF. 

Copsidorable difficulty wos esipcrienced by tbe pre- 
Beat Trriter_p when Ancbfpolojrical iu 

obtaiiiiug tbe oripimil copper-plate mmuisa for 
inapection, 

Mr, E. T, Noyes (then Assistuiit Agent at Cbilaw) 

wrote demi-offirially ( April 4tb, 1891 :—^ 

1 have at last got upon tho riglit scent, and asked the owner 
(a youngish Si^hidese, wbom I appointed Registrar about 24 
aeol to bring the jnnfim^a. Ho promised to produce rf ho 
could find it. This is only pretence, nf course^ bnt it is a fart 
that these p€?opla uro very rhary of psrting: compsuT with their 
deeds. The man's father is said to have taken tlu' tann^ to 
Calomho. Casio Chatty muBfc hsTc neon it in order to make hss 
trauBlatlon. , , 

Tauivalb Bahu, hy a tradition current here, committed 
suicide on hearing the report that his queen had fallen into trw 
handa of tho Portugnooe. 

Two months after (June 2nd) Mr Noyes wrote 
again L— 

1 am MITT 1 havo uot been succesaful in obUiMg the Tam- 
valla B^hu patina jo which wms translated by Casio Chetty for the 


■ This was a local tax paid by the owners qf cattle to the 
Crown, conaisting of a certaui quantity of milk wr annum for 
oTerr milch cow or bqffnlo- TT^e IHitth commuted it mto a Us 
on ghco; which was continued to bo levifd aa long as th^ were 
masters of Ceylon; nnd likewise diiring the early fart of the pos- 
aeasiqa of th* Islatid hy the British.—C-k. ^ i r 

t Moruppe; A Tillage aJwnt G miles south west of Madraskuln 
now calkd Kaj-tekuda.—C.C. 

t The ruab .^eirptti Linn-—t .C. 


J. 


3 d 
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l-otiMc 1J<1 face CTcntMllj. ".Irew ■' 11,* 

*'‘f Co»„i,ri„„cc for 

Trrt lire for lire, .n,l l„,pr„,..,e Tn,„.. 

Janon are below :■ _ 

TEXT* “A" 

•.a.aa on Mie gi.^^ 

«..*^.ecrfi8» .eSS ^ *‘5»8 o 

25& .» o-*’"— Sri aa .la 

®®“ »® »l ...ri 

•* “traria'Va^a‘'t ** 

®’® '* sari 

ua»ctf dia»1|rEj aiqj SQyf Q J OJrtiKf 

<?s?.cfl¥ •<;S, ^ a,Qtfc«a. 

P > 1 tHiUHLATIOH. 

srts fe,®rMV 2 '‘ss'/ 

thr fscond time. »ii or^V wher™., fer 

intliiwd to tome (ii#. broL*trta **** 

ffi-ni tmton patti (cbUIh knuels" ‘ ^ 31 ,lk.Ta, wllaciion 

To^f^^” t'b^ tleroriEhmt 

Toitjt for watit of anefa typi.™, ^ ^pTudunhcJ m th* 


5, 


7, 
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Wh^h %h^ Muh&ndir&m t^ndcrvd (fit. broti^t utd ih9 

MiUt^THT colle>ct]aQ ^thB vUlagB) AndHrA^sfia^phiyn wma g;ra£iAi]Al? 
b«<ti>wed upon hisp. 

Tli& Land bo^tovr^ by order tii|>on tM^ auApirioiia to 

bft paflfiCi 984 Ki ftB po™™i property (is bounded follot^ g) i — 

Froni thiB side of the pmii*ctfr-lLh& tennito heap 
&nd the Bkctgjo palmyra tree at ^Fituppej from thi$ gido of tbo 
Htone piLiiir at H&f patavana-tiifa {h'f. the n^loading-ferTT); 
from tfiia aide of tho stono-piUor ot FallA Mohiyave; from thii! 
side of the atono-pillar or vhicb G^rea of the Sun and Moon 
are carped, <ataiidiR(!:) on tho bund of i from thJi 

Hide of tbo gtnao-piliar at xMudan^pita $ from thia aide of the 
bnnd of Dipubpifrije nIL of tLo Bbom atated area), IncLiiaJye 

of the aopen fit (lahes) ami the high and low land (apptutonaait 
tliereto). 

Further^ (the ^luliandLram) was granted (Ztf. receiTod} from 
BdgamuTa tbiwe of paddy ^ from ^u|u-ar£m-gaTna tve 

ofannw of paddy; ond the right to gather rtuhea (pon) from 
Kdl-pan^riln. 

{This ^ant abali bold good) an loHR uk the Sun and Moqd 
endnrOr Should any one yiolate the order (fit. tnatter), wilt 
he (re) born as nrow and dog. 

<ThtE dcoreo) waa premiiLgated in tho timo of King TasirifLIa 
Bdhu of M^dampe. 

BeMaek^^ 

ThU *Snnna4a, fi>i measured, gave 9 ^ iu, forluugtii hy 
1| iu. aercsSi Side obversep 7 lines;; side rererse, 
2 linee. 

Tho foUuxriDg reasuns, inter a/tfl, (coinmunicated to 
Mr^ Xuyos) amply show that tiiia mnnam, is not a 
geDiiine Eoyal (jrrant. 

(L) Ss^mboh., eto. ilere apology*^ for outliBo 
Sun and J/ooiij and the retognisod Ro,yal 
Sign-3laijual ^ Sri wHtten wrujigly with 
^o|ll .rArf H. 

lii.) (irih^^^phi&ii trrors owd cmii^SjCN^. Gffiss illiter- 
nte KpnUing pus#iRi (e.]/., dahti/nm ; 

vm^; Addragi^^j^; ve^anden: 

; the « frer|ueufc instead nf 

full mn o3sa uitiitted before nnUitays^ di m And 
from 

(lii,) Phir. Flimsy strip of flexible copper, od 
which the writing is metely scratched in 
with an not Inrised by proper 
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piigi-nring t<Kil, on firm oop[N^ plate prepoi-oi] 
til I'eoHi'e iKiitltj cut letters* 
fir.) }i ritiutj. Moiletn ; and covers — a faitjc pcu, in 
itself iilriiririt fatal to peiiuiiieuess—(irevloiis 
«'riting, as revealed tiy luni^uifyinj^ jjlaaa.* 
BANHASAt Mo* 3 

As Arctiieuloj^di al Cotu miss toner, the writer had 
oteasitiji in Ifly/J to uverlimil the sttntuis itiiitounded nt the 
('uJornlm t Western Province), and Kiinnt^Ia (i'oHli 
estem Province), Kaolieheries. 

At the liittw KaeLcheri he found, aiiioiijf other 
rejected «j«finjr, j, jirofessinjy AVuihm^^i tXo. .'j) of Tnniya- 
vulla Uab ii, wliich had heen prod need seven teen yeara 
Iwfore iu ottler to substantiate some claim, + and after 
exaimnation, cniideiuned by the Ktimn^la uiithorifies ns 


It is hiifhly sijfiiificaTit that thin A’rtrtnaM js dated in 
the same year f^aha l-lfiT) aa Sa»»oia Xo. 3, and is 
worded very nimilarly. 


Mmlaliyar {the late Samuel Jaya- 
tilaka) disposed of the jianttnsa. in his Minute to the 

Government Agent, dated . I Illy 2 mb. 1876 thus — 

“»■ “i« P.-'. for 
■y Intel means. Is inmmprrftwniihle lonip^ 3 ^^Imt the nthvr 

tW In Royol ^oohiit the term " VodiunH*. '* i j 

when tbo t;raqtee hopiieiis to l» >» j j; - ^ 

"JfwrfohVi" is mrari^lv itguxl the term 

ws. aol of thot rank 

out gross ""•* ’»ith- 

lasnom i, , mo,t w retehef^f^Jti„„ . "I**-, 


: P^Ayfoj* p-ituws. 

coDd^ntric ciTcSw .Jr ^ 

i a» r..»», v,,. ^ 
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Throtigb the courtesy of tlio Govern meut Agent of 
the Xorth Wei^tero Proviiicep tliiA forgeJ Sit^nas^i Xo. 3 

hns been ugnin before the tvriterp 

A pbotogrophic re|irc]ditctloii of Side A (obverae) is 
given in the accoinpnnying Plate, 

In marked contrastp there ss shown i in mediately 
below it photograph of an indisputedly genuine Sannaia 
fSiJe A) relating to Devnndara {Doiidra) Uevil^, dated 
in tlie year after the tenth** lllli) of Vijaya 

Jlahu tVn.l whose reign commenoed in &ifca 1433^ or 
A.lK 1510.* This would make its year A. IK 1531. 

Sann€^m Xo. 3 measities in. hy IJ in,; writing 
(G lines) on Side A only^ save that ^ cc^sisn^S appearfl on 
Side 11.. at tlie top left hand rori]e<r; and Registration 
CertiGcate in English^ (Xo, 1141+ Augufit I3th, IBO) on 
its body. 

TSM 

I. 0i e»|a»a>0 ^3 e§#dc^i 

1^90 osf gQ *aic »C?»C 

3. *eitQ88*5fl ®<4 oorf 

4 *in30 tstflMMid 

G diSSena 0^ 2 SH!j 

#£» (5W^fl>£b 

TRASSLATIOW. 

Pro8:|ierily! In the ^ka year 1437 ^A.D, I5t5). In tliiH wue 
year pn WeiiaFifday of th# ninnth |Cm&|A ^iuriiig tht^ time of King 
TaniiVeMa Buliu of HjiduliijH*. 

\Vh«re&s Talampola-piJki-bage .MiidiyaU-K? lisei prcssented thirty 
HUek jt^rhfPiiT 4elotha)p tlip severL rtlTaRes (aitoiatiHd) oti this iiile 


■» S0a!imiiBl Psptri<p XtX., ises (K^sllft lit port), pp. 9 fl^T, 
Copper-pUte, 111 in. ^7 i writing CAreriilbv f'Pcraved. As to 
ifato of Vijiaya B4hn Yll's iwkwrhioti, pen Jonmal C.A.S. ]G'12p 
No. 65 ^ p* 2 @ 5 p —"Bp 

+ TamLIr Jl^ad^rAip 
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°[ ^ elpAku-pi^iy*: on thLi jifd? of the stone-pillar 

■t^duha-pakups i an thia Side ef ETil-I^Ittll-etuwa, pn this of 
u^pet^B tpondj at Kiniapm*; an this ride or (the iiinele) Y^- 
^Ddt-hjla; M thi* aide of KnW^tichehi-iijdra; jand/ pb this ride 
ef the nad>n»-tota, topethw arith hi^ and low Innd, were 
KTAHtra tor paramn^ po^A#ioi:i 

wbSk.riis'S:? 

rmwor doE^^ ’**'* ^ irtt)hi,tn a> 

(Thia ia) the nnspiriiiiia f^ri Stannamyii, 


Reuarki! 

Few eommenta, If anj-, additJoua] to tho«e of .Tnva- 
tilkkn Mudaliyir, tire neeiied Jn cdndemDntinn of the 
jcTTina 1 —- 


(i.) Plott and Si/mbffh, Like tbosft of Saimam 

No. 2. 

(ii.) Stifle and Serifit. Similar to Snnnata No. 2; 
narratiTo, not offit-ial; writing, i-eceot. 

Tke pWe trio of copper .Sanofl* (Nos, 1 3 2) 
clajio, DO their face itself, to haTe beer, nctuallv issued 
hy lung Taniyavalln Baho of ifridampe. 

&AMHA8: 

fJWly connected with them is a further group of 
three Sannm, arising out of the episode rekte.1 io the 
Rdja^htfa touehiog the attempted Moorish descent on 
the North-West sea-horde of the Island, which was joiiitlv 
defeated by the brother Princes Sakalakala WaJkbha and 
Taniyavalla Bdlm, 


Tf the three Gannas nlreadT ilea It with he_and in 

vjry l™th, )h,y 

-ffoTh «..5- k, to .. Hf™d ■• in ntroitr. 

This much at least can he said for the first hatch of 

III"' •' “">• t«|.l within Innnd* of 

throni^to.1 p„,.,tili,,, yf„, 

put Time a elm k bach three full centuries 

Th™ Inlte, ..tonoiing f»rK,ri.n_Cn tonlit, „„„ 
or lm» eonilicluig docnnton,,_„,j„y, „„ norther with 
•nrh rl.»to«. „ to pein, to the high p,rt„hilit, el nU 
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three bj^iving emtinate^ci from one ami the same bomb—and 
tliat a Tamil band obrioiisly— perbnpo Ihe par 

^jr^elleri^e to whose talent the (.lulaw HiHtrict tiiay owe 
its fame (or notoriety) for the **flne art” of tnrniog out 
** of sorts ” lih* 

The j^s^fiTrnj in rjiteatioii were Inbellwl in the Chilaw 
Knchoheri (wbeie* tliey were wisely impound ei] when 
produced one by one) os Perappan-mnU/i (J^o, 4"); BSmhi^ 
vrta 6); B4mhi-rda s ^o. 6), 

The family likeneas ’ ' betweeti these Joeninenfs 
is striking, 

(i.) * Thin strips of copper: Sannam 4 134 hi, 

by 24r in*^ Sannasa 5 ISJ in. by ?! hi.; Sann/f^ (1 
13^ in. by 2^ i&. Symbols nlike. 

(ii.) TFrtftn^ : Entirely modem in nil; not engraved, 
biit^ like SannaJi Noa* 2, 3, jnat scratched in vcTy faintly 
—so lightly, indeed^ in the case of Sanitastf Ko, ti, tbatthr 
letters will not even retain chalk to mark tbeir outiine an<l ' 
hear photographing. 

(iii*) CoMf^ntt: Similar sobstantial rewards (orna¬ 
mental chain, robes* slnTe.R^ land, etc.) received for 
personal provvess shown oi> the occnsion of the defeat of 
the Tamil (jSaUTtisJOr No. 4), or Mocxosb (Sannam No. Gb 
expedition, the death of its leader, and thi» prodiif fion of 
his head ot the K6tt^ Oonrl* 

(iv.) (JrflMtee: A differently named in 

Sannai Xoa* 5* 6. 

(v.) fif-ranfor; King Dharmnift l^arirkrama Bahii ilX.) 
of K6tti6- (Xos. 4, 5s 6,) 

tvL) Ditie : ^nka 1249* ^IhuiIa (No^ 4); l^aka 12411* Undii- 
wap tNOr ; ^aka 1249 (Xo. 5). 

These extraordinarily fatuous forgeries do not 
possess a single redeeming feature,—pbiie, writing, style, 
and professed dute* all combine to damn them utterly^ 

• The moat promiupat of ChiUiw Dutrid jjsfifmij* sueceMfylli' 
impuj^ed bpfare tlio Diftfcnet C4>tii:t in reoent years, Imve beta ihi^ 
xmd fikOrdviffl A^ra ,9afin*«—B+ 
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JiTOB tbe Tem»t tyro in fotfrin? “ royal jrraiits ** 
aboiilil Iinve known butler thsts tn ante^nle by three 
hnndml ycar^ a King whoso reign is eojicluaively filed 
by lithic record at a wdl-knowt, site. Dbnrmina Par4. 
kreiiia Balm TX, reigned of Jaynwardhana Kdtfi from 
A.U, lft(lS-15a7. ns dedueefl from tha liviiMf, Viirithi and 
regnal dates in the slab inscription at R/ija Mahti 
Afla^iya Vi hare* 

A’jr «,w .lisee omnef. Snfti. ietit if tlie I'erappaTUinjIlii 
Sannam (Xo. 4), Text and Traiislatitm completp, ns the 
fullest of the three spurions griints, bo given below. 

Of the other two (Bdrabi-veln, o and fi) mere 

suuimnrios will suffice, 

fiANNASA Wo. 4; PEBAPPAHHULLA. 

Measurements: 13^ in, by 2^ in. and 1/64 in. in 
thickness. On obverse, to left of the writing, twa con- 
eentm tnreles (outer 1%, [nuer l{, diameler) wbieh are 
•similar to tlie Sun and Moon emnhined synibol on SWnnaii 
Nos. 2 and ;J. Sides A. B each have g lines. 


1 . 


e. 
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TEXT 

^**^*<5 mStf tf(jBe=eisi5 

«>ca •>«oe tfSrf a&5 u«3=Ba:®3 

gefflCSS 

•cmaaio ipgjitfje gg 

«i»Cc>&4C»d SiSaS-dQ s)^a,Qj 5 ais tfttfdi»,gbaf «HV* 

rSo ***^ "i®® ««*■•« Sd s=, 

® s'liaifet ^sdi£« esgipbSO 


Xo. 73. — ^1920] ritiNCE taniyavaula iMlitr of ^ada^pe ol 
cn^*40£o ^(5 6(24^8 frcsl^c&i £si«^td' 

lO. e ^l 83tjf cDcS^ewfif rfv^Gwf fw 

ffide£#K0f 
S^Aif [C'^1'^ ¥* 

JI . csdfraatrl £S>G^^5i B^'-ti 

^d»7|d 4ge?G fcEt^c* 

I", *^*5 latrf [ct?J^ e>5d*«ir^ ^g©Ei»a(;5 

*41 0&i5f ccg-^f® mdE£#asii 551 ^ 

13. ^SjKSc ®roS>Kf;s^*#»i *iS S^J^sf *<S «sa>d 

4a^ *SS 

14. 7®« «a3G^ QS^^s»*t:sa33 ^d 

e30Ssm^ja^ g0Sin3 

15. c^jg5 aSffi0i«G otsiia3 (0 

-BisacicJ *^i«5s3&jG«^ . . - oiLWid 

d>Bf isit(&fs>d 0C?G® isiStjf 

E6. ^G* S)£bd!^ i;.d^;|l^gc5l 

g^30 #^S#0 

®03®>cflg* ^ airftfWfi S®g05 #^aa ©i^G** 


TRAM SLAT [ON. 


In thfi jcttj- 1243 d[ tl]^^ ^oirt vrn, lA.D. 1327-6) n-hpn Hip Amj- 
t>icioii9 Araif>AiT King A^cihd CAti^iJrei&Ai ^4^tLirnfntf^i(^ft)i 
f>harmiiui i:*ar 6 kratna Bdhu wp-s raigTiin^t pt n Tmrni] C^@l 

(L7fipa/a xlfud^liyarj* cfliltd Muitu A^mAna^ frntH the Ch6|ft 
^uiitr^^ Ipudf^ with in Any Tamils ^i>^lf1il^lm) pt I'utlpfpm. {vllh 
ioLon^ tfi t-apt^HT" elephanta to luake war. 

miercupon) King Tanniv^Ifa hahif and KingAaba^-Ati?d rTpWii 
Ii4hvii and Jfpfo^o^df J^pf^^tind H4i (W^TidWJ from the 

Itn^ nf n'frUn wpne rasidini^ at M^da.DQp«| maroh^i P'ith 

a larger nrnij to l-nitajanip and Fou|slit a iiitciheii Tr™ to fate) 
Ijattle, Stahl H'd tp doath many Tamilis^ and doRtroj-i'd their ahifis. 

hloU^d* lEiti Band'^r® and th'& tnomj's Tamil Chief fP^mo!tt 
Jf Eicfaft^orj fencht (in RingV cotabal); and th^ Tamil ChJer (felt 
find) ^ . . . * 



(at Oonrl) mni witfi high fpToiir from the Kins, who canned a 
d^rimnoit^t [o tw jnjt roaad hii; nock. Aa (ftirtlier j>reReiits) he 
reoeired 4itmakktiffUy\ eight slaroa, and a ahe-atepliBiit called 
Randeli. 

■ Vaientjn (tpc. fit-, Pr "74) liaa:—" Saceala doenla don Miide- 
ILaar, of #011 Tfill do OOffta CoInnellaQ dor .trooreti, ^IdiniitrorpiAin, 
met 0011 hRMignoy/' Perhaps ho wna oni' uf the (^^nerals of Adi 
Hajrt of kannanilr. Tlie honoiir of kilting the enemy'^a Chief La 
flalipcd for another 'Kili Bopdara'* in Bomhi^'ola Sanna^a* 
Xo. o.~B. 

t Diriwjiak: A eijecJadj rich gold chain, Trhieh hung aimosi 
to the wiiisib.^—IL 

t XrimttitiiTMu: Casrie f'lietty rightly rc»[ti|iairea with the Arabic- 
Himiiijstant Khil'iff. ilohfon Johson ^Ynteatnl Bnmell). Warren 
HaaUngH wrb charged with Bending ** lUffaufTr or rohe^s of hosioMf 
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‘be waning mnon in the 
in til# tupnth <tlw 

""1*1 bestow^ upon him) hi* 

(W. Btomaili rapport), ti£., the Uad callwiPsmppnftinu(jfl (^l” 

l>pdkiru-oj 9 . 8G (iJnunif in (MW^ingJ «j:tent taire^Sm witli fttnntiT 
tenant, Iiipfi and low^d Intinile? thus, in th^eur dimtl;^ i-l 
Ilf"' 'jllnttuw^j YddH^a-kiiiiia, u.ud YMijmLi on 

.urn.h^’**^. prickly barobooii {ite/tu-uurt) ^na'sr'the 

on the neii'th'f the lurge Jtum&uJt tree at the bend in the 

awVA ‘be wc^tThfrah^S tmt 

nbeve Mcda Kha, „n (the hcu 1 h)t Dan.h.,^. 

ri5."Ah:?i 'ilahi-wafckS^"™? 

Ih^eS? ’’i ‘bU «tont (nf InX ^Ihi 

tnn AM>rEi clofifnx] four I'Wtitiiiijirloa wts irranted tn 

PnriiS^,: B^rnf »bamina 

a^lNiaA Md. S: &OMfir-V£LA. 

Jleas^ments: lb} in. by SJ in. Oa ohvmrse « within 
a flonmhiKi loop forminp a TO«/ii cirt;lc 

SYHOPBia OP COKTENTS. 

the Cnmniwider of the enemv «''Pr»me 

hat (dcniMhea ‘J*'''??T' 

pncichtea hiniBelf {wufl« "t tliP K/i ti* ' 

granoneb- n^reiveO. Sf“/ "t mp non.* Court, and waa 

and luany “tnonn.i rftfwinrt nidlupfri," eight alarea, 

Lo»ti iV ftoHM .merit 

iwnonti. a cattle ’«<^i 
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of ^mhiTelti oontainin^ tiJth* La p^ddy 

w>^ing eat«Dt^ lA itli apparienont liigJi and low land, m eD-nipri&cd 
vitbui the boupdarics {i^pcnibeti in detgij], 

aAHKAtA No. G: BOM&I-VELA. 
Meuguremeots: 13^ in. by 1| in. Bide A, 5 lines; 
side 6 Unes. On obverae to ^ within loop, as 
with So, 5: on revei^se to left ® i^tsaiSs-JSS*^ 

in four lines. 

SYHOP&ia OF COMTFHIS^ 

Dmto^ 1:^49^ and apening c^xAQtlj AS in SonFKuo No* 4. 
The namp of tho Moorish Gtiof {Ton who 

d«&»aded on ChilAw with a lari^e fom? qf floors (Ton h 

eiv«a Ap ^‘^ddirtiM^re of A'd^afa ftrltona" “King ToniL-viffp J^iAw” 
and “the groat. King Walla Bdhtt** residing at 3kiddampe, with 
^JifddflmjJc Wdhala IT'i^iuhAn Jn^ka4iM 8^;nandtkti Vijoiraraina 
VMyaKOnnd W6hata Bifi Ifat^dra. ‘ known pi "Kudn Baty^rtra;' 
fought the fnem>- face to face, Adirasaln was atabl^ to 
deaths thirty- x^foot-p hilled^ their ships destroyed, and th* spoib 
with Adjrasala’fl head, taken befom the King (l^Aaraimon i^rnA- 
tntn J?dhu n'djo^^a) at 

Jayolodu ^enodora " wjis granted ornaments^ dreaa, KlaY$iH, 
etc., (as set out in ^annoA No. 4 and Nox and matiy other rich 
prc-^nta (fioyfi oidnna unru afimpnf i’nnniicruh 

With th# ^wnnin^ he rawiTed the TiiJagca ** ifombi-Belei, 

DtfarHi Uppf^u wni'a, including aa landed pro¬ 

perty fr€*e of certnizi taifea (iioujed)x 

^aana^fo; wTJter: Tirivan^mo^ .IfcJhiWdfa as in ^annoj No. 4 
and No* 6. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


MAHOAHA 

By H. AV, Gouktsgtos, C,C,S. 


Ptolemy la KU Hesci-iptJou of Ceylon montiona '‘Mar- 
ffana, a totrn/' which he platea at 123“ aty of lonijihide 
aiid 10°20^ ol latitude; it w'as therefore between the 
North Cape <12fio bng., lat.), which he locetea 

opposite to Cape Kori or Dhaaushkodi, ami Cape 
Aaarisinoundou [122^ lonp., lat,). 

At Sinadiyufrala ia tho Vilachchi Vnnni of Niiwara- 
tfum-pulata, uot far from Alarichchikaddi, an iiiecription* 
of Hop Vasobha fA.l), 124-1^8, Geiger) meotiona 
3Iagatm nairr/irt, aod at UMayppn Kallu, about 9 miles 
from ilariehchikaddi and near the ilodaragam Oya in 
the Northern Province, the iwame tiume appears in a 
record of king Ma|u Tixsa or Kapittha Tissa f A.D. 323- 
241, Geiger), This “ Alugana City "t Jg nufficieatly near 
to the position of afargana to be identified with it, but 
the Casayppu KalJu iostription is repeated wortl for 
word at Galkovilft in Karagiisvewn about 5 miles west of 
the .Jth milt^stone on the Kur.iiiegala.An,»rodhapurB 
road (Muller, 98). 

^«™yppt. Kallu record is reproduced in 
^ Aocient Ceylon.” fig. 153, by Parker, who gives a 
loutaatic rendering on p. 302. Apparently two localities 
are mentioiu.d, “Magana City” and another which 
foUowa u and precedes the name of the first tank. If 
this second name or one of the two temples given later 


tah^'n C Survpj, Lai i»l published, 

t Jin H. a P. Bell tma.|«e ■■ tr,-n,Wp.r. 
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on is that of the site in Ktiruimi:ula Bistriet, the oceiir- 
rene^i! of the snme ineeription in two plnces is exphuiietl, 
and the identifieatiori of " Mujrami with Mar^rana 
may stand. The use of the e^preesiou “in Magtina 
in the sense of the surrounrling- dint net may be compared 
with ** Belifrnl fciuwara bada" ' in the Pepiliyana JixwHnjfi. 

The te3tt of tlie ITasayppu Kalhi inscription + ^itb a 
teutatiTe translation based on similar doeiimentFi ia 
J^lpiffraphia Ze^limitaf is giveii below. For this r*siorii 
three copies have been employed p one Parker's, the other 
two kindly supplied by Mr. H. C. P. Bell to whom, wlien 
Ani^bteolopical Cunimissioner, they bnd been sent by the 
copyists* In trauslatinj^ line 3 1 Iiutb made the ohTioUfl 
amendinent “catari “ : line 4 ia read os “ paea vata hiti 
ibata luulap"' “pa , ka hi ti . luiti mala."^ aod va ce ta 
ku ta da hntu d* lo ; my amendation appears below, 
cf. Ep. ZfyJ!. I.t 22. I am unable to explain “ tai mu vu 
ti ya : the third and fourth nicjt/mrait are not settled. No 
ink-impre^Hious are utu liable and tlierefore the emenda¬ 
tions are merely tentative. 

CssATPru Kai.lu 

<1) Siddhaui * Xakn maharaiahu puta Main Tisa mo- 
{ 2 } ha raji Magana iiakeriyibi VavaluvLrnitoy-aba t.iidatako 
Tavlyi ca (3) JoIkj nviyi ea MatukuraTiyi* ea Talavana 
UTiyi ca me rataki Tuviy^.) (4) bDjiya].^:iti konikod*'>’'^'* 
Xubd viberokehi [Pava-C'fitnbi te(la) liuti uiula]^ ca ta 
mo va ti (Ti) ya jino fwitlsatirlyo ko(;Q dini. 

Hail! The ^^reat kin^ Miiia Tisa, son of the ^reat 
king Nako* Laving remitted the headman's revenue of 
these four tnnks, fto wit] Cudalnka tank, Jabo tiviya, 
iiatakaruviva, suid Tnirtvana aviya, of for, at) Vavalu- 
vimitaya in Magana city, assigned [it ns] money for oil 
ando^eriugs at Kuba ViLaTO[oud] the Para-ceta (abrine) 
.i.*..and repaired the same. 


■ Or, Matfika sviji- 
t For variant readings b« above. 
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8RIPURA 

•fr 

Bv H- W. CanRiNotoN, C.OdS. 


Ill Mr. Wickrumwuigho’a edition of tie Priti-danakn 
rock iiuscrijitioii of Nifl^anka MaiJa (Ep. Zeut. II 
No* 29, tinea 34 ff»} the following ocounj 

AnuradhatJurayBy^ ^rlpurayay? $rivA(sa)pura* 
yay^ Ni»iii>kapurayBy^ (Kfillinga-Vijayafptijraynv^ 

Mahuputopay^ §o,jaj-By^ £KdIi)ngavay^ RAtnas- 
vnrayay^ yanadi no ek svade^a panule^ayehj dana- 
salra kar&v4- 

He built alnoibouses in Aiuiradhapiira, Sripura, 
^rivdaapuni. N«^|a^kapiira, Kiiinga-VJjayepiira, 

MotiapHtuiMi,9ui,aya, Kiilinga. Ra,„o^™m. and in 

many other phicof. b^jth in tliia country and in 
other Imid^. 


The city §ripi.ra aW fc, mentioned in the *toiy of Sudar- 
^na daughter of king Caadrag,,pta and hin queen Candm* 
Iokb& in Mr. I). H. Bhandorkar'a paper '■ Juina [conograpbr ” 

l>ub!..<«he<) in the Annual Report (Arch^oiogioal Survey of 
IncJifi) for IlH)5/6: - 

" Here in Jambudvipa in the Iniamd of Coylon 
in the oouiitry of Ratna?aya in the town of ^ripum 
there Hoiinnhed a king (named) (’andragupta. His 
wife was Catidralekhi. Afler (giving birth to) 
wven sons ahe had, by propitiating the goddofw 
^atadattA. a daughter named Sudarfana," 

form Th *''*^ *”' translator in their Sanskrit 

lortn. The original Prakrit test kae:— 

Ja^buddiveSivkala-dive Raya^ya Jese Siri- 
puranayare Ca^dragupto rAyi. 

Th. of th. .toty d..i; ,i,t i„ji. 

»l 9ti|rat»T' **" W.iiMly 



Xo. Ttl. - 1920] SOTte AND 

THE THUPARAMA TEKPLE AT ANURADHAPURA 
By A. M. Hoc ART, AnCB^muxitcM. CoMiimioNEit 

The capit&U of the 50 -cajlled Balnd^ Mftlijjswa that 
^tuDcis tieaj^ the ThiipArAmo pnxzle everyone by tbeir 
]>eculior nhape. Common report, eDdoraed by Mr. Bor- 
rowBj* says they repreaent the reJk, bat at the same time 
DO ODe traces in them any resemblance to a tooth. 
Mr, Bell in bis report for 1895 {p,3) thinks they may be 
conTentionaliwl lotus-buds. 

1 here give a photograph of one of the capitals and+ 
by the kindness of Mr. K, Dikshit of the Indian 
Archfeological Survey, am able to place beside it a very 
pleasing print of Bodhisattva Simhanada-AvaJokitesvara. t 
The reader will compare the capital with the Bod- 
Lisa time's trident and draw his own conclusions.^ 




^ Huiiod OitiiMS, lfi9l, p. 37. 

t K, N* BOsshit ; Six Sculpt ur?s^ imm Mihot», MemoirB of 
the Ainclitmiaiiiie&l Survey of fndiit* No. 8. 

*ThU T.-es tiLrciidy pointed out by Mr, ATriop in this 

Janrntl, 1914 , No. 18 - 
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THE THUPARIHA TEHPLE AT AHUHADHAPURA 



1. CAPITAL PROM THE TOOTH-RELIC TEMPLE, 
AKURAOHAPURA. 
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CAPlTAt* KBOM THE TOOTH-BBLIC 

at ASURADHAPURA 

'.Krprvatutd/nm SmUhtr't ArvUHitturol Ktmain*. 


TEMPLE 

A n n FiaifAET|j'U-rHJ. 
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COCJNCIL MEETING. 

Coli^n^o Alutcumj ^"ebruur^ 4^ 1921. 

Pr6&4>iit: 

Sir Fonna:nibalam Kt., ^r.A., 

in Ui« Ch^ir* 

Dr^ Jowph Pe^iraoii, D.Sc., FJi.S.E., Vio^Fr#^ili>nt. 

AJr. Suuoni de SilirflLp J.Fp^ Gnt? C- A. HvwuvitdraciA^ 

AludiiLL.VBJ-4 Air* F. P.L.S. 

tt W, F. GimBwardhAnA. Uf- A- NeJlp ^I.R.C.S. 

Gate ALudalijar. # 

I, Ar M. (.luniiwjiicarft. 

Aladaliyar. 

Mr* C. H. CDlUiLa^ B.A. Eijimd.>p C.C.S. / Honorwr 
jj Gerard A. Joseph^ O.C,S. I Secrutane». 

: 

1. Tlie minuties of Uio Jagt Qaaocif Atoetmg hidd on the Slat 
October^ 1920, were read and conSrmed. 

2. Tlifi jrolloo'ing ^ntlenien vreto elefHod niemberi of th^ 
Swiet^v :— 

(a) Atopociii Don ClinrLea Annri-i A. HewairitA-raTta, 
taw'cera; redommondipd h^ \ J* Moonosinghe. 

(b} Mary Glndj^ Gorlo: n^coni-j Joaeph Pomrson. 

mended hjf I Gerard A. Joaculi. 

(c) U. >[. rflcoifi'I 

mended by \K.. Dhatotnadwi- 

td) Don Alfred .laTnjJnKha l re-/ D. P-E, Hettiarotcbi. 

rommended bv ^ AL S. P. SaomrasioKha 

(e) James Poler Fernandes re-1 Gerard A. Joseph. 

compioiided by I M . M . Fernando. 

If} K. Inward AlwLsi! r«oni-l W* M. FernaJido. 

meuded by I A[. S* P. Somaroiiinii^o 

Vepn A^amJia ; F, D. JaimeinKha^ 

reccmniended li D. BrJftTstiloha. 

(hi A. yi. Hocort, ALA.: rwofn-j A.Nell. 

mended by I CoIIibs. ^ 
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h cm?uki- Elatf^ 23jd At^b, 1£)20, with, r^miu-ks flf sub^ 
Cammitte# an the applicatlnba for meniWr^hip of o^rtiim gentle- 
mcnt WA6 tnluled. 


■I. Scnaroratne reciue^ited permiaaiou tn reprint hhk 

pnpr-r oii Hoynltj:^ in Anei^t Cej‘lqa ” {which Itas l^oeii puhlishod 
in the Society donrnnll In a fresh publim-tion lie Lb 
liliortVv. 


Tt waa ri>.wjv«l tliot Mr. !^nbv«rattie aiitIjoHsed to laprint 
hi* paper dh ‘ Roj'altj" in Anciebt Cevlon,” trtit with acknowledcE- 
meiit as havine been taken (tom the Sodetj'i Jnuraa], 

5. Tile Ciinncil waa ibrnimed that ilr. D. fl Jajatilaka was 
"'■•twK a J^P« OH " ParaknuMa Bahu IL” and a letter from 

Dr^ P, E> rtcfis was read in that connect bn. 


L ? L hroUEht np the questicvn of getting rid df 

Qbsolete m the Libniry and hiding orer those not reciuired 
to the University Library. 


Resolved that Dr+_ Pearson and AFr. Joseph do ro|LM>rt on the 
niAtLer. Hewavitarana ajcreed to assist in the Rolectica of 

ubsoJete books and tho&o to lie giveii to University College. 


SPECIAJ. GENERAL MEETING, 


Colombo Muieitm, February 22 1 1921. 
Present : ^ 

Sir PoabamUlain Ar^niiclialaBi, Kt., Jf,A., Pr««id«ot, 
UL the C'hair+ 


£tujio«u: 

rr, \ -Mian Paintinfia" (with laateni alideal by 

Wr Bf Indian irts^ 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 


Colombo March 30, I9BI. 


PrsiaBat; 

Six FonnambaLiin AnjURclialBm^ Kt-i M.A.p Fjr«4jdent, 
in the f. hftiT - 

Alr. W, F, OunAWiirdbiLTiiir | Uf- C. PaTil, M.D^ 

G At« Mtidaliyair. 1 AIr+ F. \V . F«rarA. 

Mr. C. H. Ccllinsp Ft,A. (I^inl.)p O.C.S. I Honorarj 
Gc^raxtl A. Joupli, C.C.S, I S&crelirie*. 

IFiutPw; 

L The miQiiteS' oF tba laBt Coxin^il jil^tiiig buld un tbe 4ih 
Februat j, l&SL were read lUid L^nhxiiied. 

2. The dmit Aonual Report for 1^20 wm read aod approved. 

The nomiiiatien of Olfice-beaxorN for 1621 vaa eonetderDd. 

Mr^ Joseph poiCited out thjtt under RpIo 20, Dr- Pinris nnd 
Mr^ Horsborg^h retire least atteiidanfo and! Messrs^ A. 
Siiva aui;l F. Lewis by senloritj^. Two oF ^ Dusae beiu^c eli^ble it 
Was decided to re-elect Messrs. W. A, de Silva and F. Le'wis- 

It was decided to nominato Mr. L, J, B. Turner, M.A., 
C.G.S.j in Tibco of Dr. KoU and to dO the other two vacaneies on 
tbe Council bjr appointing Measri, D+ H. JayatilsJta aOid Mr* A. 
M. ifcNcart. Finally nominated tbe following Office-bcarera far 
1621:— 

Patron; 

Hia Ebccellency Sir IVm. M. Manning. 

rice-Pflf ron; 

The Hon. Sir Cviaemn Thomanu. 


PrMident; 

Sir Ponrtambailam Anmachalam* Kt-^ 31-A. 


Ftfe-i^rtiidenii; 

Tb* Hun, Sir Anton Bertram, Kt., M.A^ K.C. 
Dr* Joseph Fearsoiip D.Sc-r* F.H.S.E,. F-L.S. 

>fr. K, Gi AnthoniuEp J.P.> 1.8.0. 


Cnujicil; 


Mr. W. F. GanawardKana, 
Gate Mu^hyar. 

„ C. W. Hunrall, 

Simon da Silva, J.P. 
Gate Mudahyar. 

Dr. C. A. Hewivitamna. 

Dr. S. C. Paul, M.D. 

Mr. E. W. Perora, 


Mr. A- M* GuoM^kara, 
Modalivar, 

„ ’5V. A. de Silva, J.P. 

„ F, LewU. F-L.S. 

„ hr J. B. Tnmer^ M.A., 

ac.s. 

_ A. M. Hocart, M.A* 

D. B. JayaiilaJia, B.A. 


ifosorniT Tnranirer; 
Gerard A* Josepb, G-C-^S. 


ilonamry StcrdaritM: 

Messrs. C+ H. Collins, B.A., C.CpS- and Gerard A. Joi4ph* C.C.S, 
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JOCKKAL, a.A.s. {gbvlon). [Tol. XXVIH. 

^*5 ui Retatioa Ut lndi».” 

GoMwapd^, lojtetlwr Witli letter 
tli« oa the table and tt waa resoLired that 


h., GuJiawaHbaM wa. ippoirted a naa- 

ohaQleU bwki in the 

teifb^s ‘=‘''“ •” *'” 

Society J?* ^**>10™® gentlcioea were elect«d ueinberB of the 

(a> Mob^ H^BOTiadag Kanta* f C. H. Cnl lin. 

wila. C.C.S. : reeomtnendeil j Qeroril A. Joseph. 

(b> Cbarlea F. WiaMf; «oom./C. H. CbUlns. 

/IT Wend™ vtierard A, Josenh 

<c) James Peterson MacGiltiTray i I C, H. Collin*^ 
rMemmended by \ Gerard A. Jo^pli. 

MeetbigP™’*'^ bnsineag for the Annual General 

RMolTed that thia be left in the hands of Dr. Pieris Tie*. 
Preudent, and Che Secretaries. t/r. mens, ruse- 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Muisum, Jvfit 27, ISHI. 

^mmnt : 

\ 

HU Exmllcncj Sit- Wm. H. MaaDing, Patron, in tha Chur. 

Sir PonnamhBinnt AruiLficlialiHt>p Kt., M.A., Prasidant. 
Dr, Josepl* PesTBon, D.Sc., F.a.S.E,, F.L.S., VU*-Pre»ident. 
Mr, R. G. Antboniia, J.P., LS.O., YUc-Prwident. 


Mr. K. W. Atukarala, Mtihan- 
clirftm. 

,, T. P. J,P. 

,p W. E, 

Tiie Hon. Sir Tlioiiiwn 
Broom, Kt, 

Air. Kr T, CartwriKbi, 
ff J. J, Ccmo, 

P. Mr AloyjiLus Per^rH. 
Jam^ d* "Abrew. 

,, Licine] d-& Fopwkii- 
Thp Vea'W^ F. H..de Wint^Hr 
Uevd. R. lihirAl*^DTm. 

Mr. B. Baron J>\ae. 

„ Thop. Gracie, 

,, H. Rh Guisaratne. * 

„ Qabriel GiuiawardJiatitL, 

J* J. Cynawardana. 

„ \V. h\ Gunaw ardballtt, 
Gate \rmiab7jix. 

Mr. D. F. E. Hettiaratchi. 


Mr. A, M. Hocarr. 

D. B. Ja^vatilaka, B.A. 

,, C. H, ioUiffo. 

„ S. J. C. Ka^Jlrisamar. 

,, P. de S, Kokratiii&r B.A.^ 
B.Sc.p LX.D. 

„ V. M. ^[utuciuiiani 

MamT&£arf 

Reird. W. J. Noblp. ^ 

Mr. D. NuEPeruwanie*P 

„ Dotmld ObeyoMkere, ^l.A. 

j; d , P, ObeyB- A .. 
^radaiiyar. , ^ ^ 

l>r.S.C.PBul,M.D..E.R.CrS. 

Mr. C- Rirsanayn^a^r 3liia«' 
liyafp 

Dr. £. Roberts, 

Mr. iobn M- &oiiftTBratiiflr 

„ \V^ T. Southora, BrA.j 
G G S 

„ F, A. Tissai^rasinrclio. 

„ D. D, WreraSinKho. 
Modaliyar. 

„ S, VTtbenathftR. Mode- 
liyar. 


ilr. C. H. CoULn., B.A., C C.S.. Hopy. SecMtni?- 
VUitorg : 15 tftdici iHid 5B ET-atlraten, 


RlUinMJ? 

1 . The Diinutea of tbo Uat Ciocwal Mwtinu hpld on the Uth 
Decomix-T, leao, were read and i-onfirtneiJ. 

2 , Mr. C. H. Collin* read the Animal Reporl of the Co.tiiiei:l 
Far 1 ^. 


annual report for 192 c. 

The Council of the Ceylon BrMch of tha RoyalAs^ Society 
have the honuur to submit theif Report for the year 1920. 
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MEXTtKQji tXD PjlPKHa, 

Tlje Anuanl Genprml ?kf««ting was litld iq Jiutff, 1020, wlien 
Anni^l HejjMt was road snd a Wturo detiirfrod bj- Dr A 
NpH OTi Some Ob^rrationg about Adam’s Peak." 

u -M d urine the Vear. irhen the 

UoQ ble Sir Grume Thomsou, K.C.B,, Vice-Patron of the Si^ietr 

^ded. Dr. Joseph Pearson, D.Sc,, exhibited s roHcoostraetl^ 

of the I>elft Port «Dd a plan of 
Mr slicwed lantern slEdea und otferod re^rkg; 

Mr. G ward A JomJi cshibited nn nld brick foiind at 

Snitlvs^ Titterington, J.P D.P.M,, of Bentota Grom 

Upiti^vn, ^arme an mswiption, deciphered br tbe Brici^ 
Mnwiim, ^lotntie that the Wick belonecd to the' time of Shsl- 
Aasyris, B.C. 763-773; and Sir, W/A da 
bilrn, J.P., road 0 paper on "OreiuaniAl Songs of the Sinhalese," 

PujJUCATlONJi. 

re-r'^ZTtaiJa^ Vi Vthe 

proceedings of the meetinK* 
and Notes and Queries, tbe following papers;— 

" Snvl^ Teachiqg SinhJilese." bj- Mr. W. A. de 

12) "The Gal Viharo nud Dcmnla Mnlia Seyn Pairtinca at 
Polonnaruwn," by ilr. Gerard A, Joseph. 

(3) "Kojalty in Ancient CejpJun," b^ilt. John M. SenaTeraine. 
oTtbJ mSgt^an^'^ot^^^jo*' i^-ddiSm to Ih^pn^ill^ 

or wii meetingN and NoIm aod Querias. tlte following papers!— 

^toro/’^hTlJr'A! Neli!^^'®* Cejioo Ajohitw- 

{2) " Greoring^A Diary-^*" 

(-■UtNRHE Uu-SMlorrEA TO C'lTIwO^ 

;£fSiSS?:'yS:S 

cA from liefcroncea to 


AlEUklU. 

During the past year 31 new memlieTa were elected. 
Itnhandimin B. Chae. Cooray bocame a Life Jfember, 
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DEATRSr 

The Coiindl rword 'Jl’ '’n 

it Vm, C. NfcinasivBTftnl. J. C. C- 
Re^d. h- A. J&w:pli an<l A, 8iman de ailva- 

ilr d«i VoB H-S3 an indust riou* and Talui-d member. Hi* 
titerarr' kbours i^ve oridencu of intimato urttuuntanc* and 
Hcliokriv roBMreli in the histoJT of the Dutcli Petmd. H* 
tnuk a Breat interest in the affairs of tire Soeietj und paper* by 

him i.ncliidtd t3ip foilnwiiig . 


'*Cjipt.iire of Trincomtlie,” 

"Short History of the Principal Events in 

the Taland of Ce>Jon sinco tho arMYal of tho hirst 
NetliCL-landere in tlio year ie02 »ud afterwards 

Eatahlishments of the Honourable Company “ tho san^ 

Island till tl» J-ear 175T," Translated from the Dutch 
and rcTiaed. _ 

" Henrieu* van BystorToldl’s Kmhsssy to Kandy. 

- E^tlrnot from Do Uervormde Kerk in 

Indie ondor do Ooat-IndiBche Campaitnio (IbOa-l-SS). 

‘ A pertinont ncoonnt and detailed ^^riptioa of the 
Cl^octer. Nature and Production* of Uophant* in iba 
Gri=^at IsliPiiid of C*ylon.?' 

" :^ionu mental Htmaina of the l>iitL"h East liidia Co. m 

Ceylon/' . c’ u 

Threo Funerals of Ceykn Dutch Officials “ the Eigh¬ 
teenth Oontury.” 

laaac AuBiistin Runipf/' 

‘ Fmn«ois Caron and the French East India Conipaay. 

Kot* on B Dutcli iEedil/' 

- Estraeta relating w CJeylun from the Dag Hogister, Bata- 
eia, A.u. ie"a*im‘' . . 

Mr G B Leechmah joined th.0 Sooiety m 
the linadhas U»t one ol it* best informed 
had an intimate knowledge of the people an ♦ 

Uiair>'Ott- 

Tlift Holt^hie Sir Grannie ThoiuM^a.^ K,CsB.p gle^tod ma 


ID 

(2) 


|3f 

tl) 

IS) 


t6) 

(7) 

(8J 

<»> 

00) 

01 ) 


np i; K^'k, pB““ p bj"! 

buTKli were elected. 

Dr. J^ph Pearson and Mr, ll. G. Anthoms* were ele«t«l aa 

Vic^FrHid^DtB. 

LIBKA BrX 
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ment^o'fSrtri thoir gi.jLie«tion .^t tho ^ppoint- 

Co«»nissi^;^ io 

in l&^l TJjfi Arckrwil ^^jui Ceylon early 

ci™^dTL I t “ Tifiurous And ttbl« Arcbnolo- 

prohkmfwbidj 

^rrr,r- 

PolniWlim^n (p,„ tliUM for'uiiPAS^h'’l^^S'^"r‘ [“tTwAlU 

a result tho wdrl; af t^mmiiajoner and aa 

work has lieen dnuc, and it^k howd hL i '^7 pr^hnimarj 
start puhUtalion won ^ ^ P«sfiible bo 

Hl>.SOJL 41 tT Kirn ETA RY. 

fesnmod dutiea and Mr, C. H. eroding 


k'l^AKrcs. 

jo the'ri4^3iTof‘\l«^‘i^tT'“T^^^ “®“-^ 

Hs. 9,9L1.9£ (ineludini! tkn ™ last ypAr amounted to 

expenditure wii Kb, 3,ffil,*J9. y'-'*'' » balance), md the 

^n«H,';hoS^(, 1 *t;uU‘'ofSS’^ Tm b*und it 

Society. * «»iancr or It*. l.tlS.lg to the credit of the 
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Th* Council is one* more inilebtod to ifr. H, Tarrant for 
audititi^ tho Society’s aceoiints. 

Tho Council jTogret to b&Te to record that manj meiub*r« do 
not pa.y thoir sutwcriptieni regularly, notvltliataiiding tbe fact 
that frequent remindors have been sent out+ The orpenaea of * 
Society, aueb aa thiSp nud cAj^Liliy tlio printing eKpensea are 
naturally he«Ty, The Coauci]^ therefore^ hope that luembora 
whose sLtiseriptson aro in arroari will pay them at ouce and eo 
help the Society to continufi Ita work. 


CosciiUFios, 

It reats with members thetn»BirefSj by cootritmting pnmni of 
value and intereat, tn help tho SiKioty to develop the aphero of 
usefnl work it has done for th* last 7B years. 

On a motioD proposed by Ulr. R* G. Antltoniaa and hroonded 
by Mr. John >1. Senareratnep tb* Annnal Report was ndopted. 

Urular Rule 20 Dr. Pieris ond Mn Uorsbnigh retire by; least 
attoniian-cn and ^ifossrs. VV- A. de Silra and. b. lewis by seniority. 
Two of these being eligible it was decided to re-elect Sleasrs. W. 
A. d* Silva arid P'- Lewis. 

It was decided to nominate Mr. L. .T, B. Turner in pla^ of 
Dr. A. Nell OJid to fill the other two vacancies on tho Council by 
appointing Messrs. O. D. Joyatilaka and A, Al- Hficart. 

3, On a motiun propos^ by Mr. Donald ai^yesekens and 
seconded by Air. D. NusseruwflniEe* the followbiR Omce-lwarcrs for 
1921 wera elected 


J'rwtdtfof 

Sir Ponnanibahini Arunachalam^ Kt.p Al.A. 

rt«-fVeitdrrtti : 

The Hon. air Anton BerlramiK M.A.p K.C. 
Dr. Josepb Pearwjn, D.Sc. 

Mr- H. Gi Anthoniss, J.F.p T.S.O. 


Council ? 

Afr. A, AL Quosa^fcarw, 


Air, W. F. Gnnawardhana. 
Gate ATudnUyarK 
C. W. Horsfall 
„ Simon de Silra, 

Gate Aludaliymr. 

Dr. C. A. HfiwAvitdrana. 

fi. C, Panl Af.D. 

The Hon'hie Mr. E. W. Porem. 


Mudatiyar. 

W, A, do Silva. J+P; 

„ F. DewLs, PX.S. 

L. J+ B. TurncTp ALA.+ 
V.C3. 

.. A. Af. Hocort, M.A. 

D. B. Jajetilala, B,A. 


Hoioortirtf Tmumrer; 

Air. Gerard A. nFo.w'ph, C.C.S. 


Ifonororp Sterdari^^ 

Messrs. C. H. C^Uinsp B.A., aC.S. and Gerard A. Joseph. C C.S, 
4. Gate Mudalivar \\\ F, G linaWftTdhaiia read him paper 
eniitlBd '*Th* Aryan'Question in flelatfon to India/* 


JouasAi,. II.A,S. (CEVLOS). [Tol. XXTTTI. 


THE ARYAN QUESTION IN RELATION TO INDIA, 


L History. 


Sanskrit, as the socreH lanijuage of the Hiudna, had 
been known to European scholars lor some leni^th of 
time when, towards the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. Sir iliiani Jones, Judge of the Supreme Court 
at Cslciitta, n g<Kid linguist and a profound scholar, 
found in the course of his Indiati studies that both 


Sanskrit and Iraman, the sacred language of the Parsis. 
bore such close affioitieB to most languages of Europe as 
could not be explained on any other hypothesis than Hint 
of a common origin. The announcement of the discovery 
electrihed Europe, and such was the range of 
^ssihililies it opened to rlew that it flimiist seemed as 
if a new world had been discovererl. 


The stud^’ of Sanskrit and Iranian was at once taken 
up in every conntry of Europe and diligently pursued; 
and hand in hood with that study went the comparison 
of these two languages with such languages of Europe 
as bore them resemblance. This was the beginaing of 
the Ecience of Comparative Philology, 

About forty years had passefl, and much pioneer 
work had been done, when Bopp produced his 
Comparatiye Grammar, a monument of labour and of 
those wonderfd results which were achieved uinler the 
new scientific impulse, results which went to prove the 
coirectness of the hypothesis suggested by Sir William 
Jones, and shewed beyond a doubt that the two sacred 
anguages of the East and such groups of Europeen 
languages ns tlie Rellenir, the liilic, the Teutonic, etc.. 
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are but dose kin sepomted by time and flpaee^ and 
pointings in ibeir remote origin to a eonmiqin anoestry in 
a single lingnietie etoek. 

])opp followed by other ej^plorerB in the £eMp 
and as a result of their industry^ the name of a race of 
men who naed to nail themeelveg Aryaa in a bygone aget 
was unearthed and resuaeitnted, end ea the languages 
which bad come under review owed their origin to 
the primitive language of theao Arj'as^ they were 
grouped together and called the languages of the Aryan 
family. 

In England, the most eonspicuous scholar engaged 
in thig new field of labour was Hav iliiller^ With 
uncommon qualifications for his task he worked inces¬ 
santly and taboriously; the illuminating literature 
emanating from his pen was voluminous; and to hia 
writings more than to any other is due the wide 
dissemination of a fair idea of what is knbw'n as the 
Aryan ThEOr3\ This theory sought to establish: — 

(o) The unity of Aryan nations tKitli iii Aaia and 
Europe as indicated by the “ hoary docu¬ 
ments of language.” 

(6) Their dispersion from a common home, 

(e) And above all the common home from which 
they dispersed, which came to be called in a 
poetic vein ”TIie Cradle of the Ar^^an race.” 
Under head it was held that the same blood 

runs in the veins of English soldiers as in the veins of 
the dark Bengalesep and that on a review of the evidence 
on the subject^ no English jury now-a-daya wonld reject 
the claim of a common descent and a legitimate 
relationship between Hindu, Greek, and Teuton.* 

The dispersion under becomes a s^lh-evideot 

proposition if the finding Under -"a” is accepted as 


■ Mu AEiilkr, SurTpy of Lsn^ngep p. ^Qiiated hj Iau^t 

Tijrlof.) 
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correct. Th&re iiris Aryao speokiuj^ nations Lu Europe, 
and if koguag« is the test, they are Aryan, The sanie 
is true with rcfiurd to Asia. The presence ol these 
nations in two continents, and apart Irom one anather 
over flo Wide an area, necesaaril^'' speaks to their 
dispersion In the post from a common home. 

II. The Aryan Cradle, TheorloSi 

Then comes the question under ** Where xvaa 

the common home from which they dkpersedP'* or in 
other words, “ Where was the Cradle of the Aryans?'^ 

This cjuestiun had been answered In anticipation in 
Europe when the first empirical attempt was made to 
account for the diFtrihutioo of man on earth. In that 
attempt, it was conceived that mountaiMops were the 
first places on the earth k surface to cool down and attain 
the conditions necessary for the g:enEsis and suhsisteace 
of life both ODiinnl ami vef^etahle, and that man 
accordin|jrly came into eiiatence on these heights with 
the rest of organic nature, and that the species gradually 
spread to the plains below as these too became equally 
favourable by the operation of the same natural causes. 
The black man, it was helieTed, appeared on Mount Atlas 
in Africa. The white man was bom more cosmopoUtaru 
on g-round connected with two contineiilfi, in 
the Caucasus range between Asia and Europe. And the 
yellow maUp peculiar to Asia, was boro in the Altai 
range in that continent. The Ecd Indian may have had 
his Origin in any one of the mountain ranges in the New 
World. The assortment here proceeds upon □ colour 
basis, and the place of origin ia determined by 
proximity to the race. 

Now, siDoe white men had their origin in the 
Caucasus^ and according to the Kg Yi^da the Aryans 
. wore a white race, the Aryans by this early ciassiticarion, 
were Caucasians. The theory underlj^ng the 
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olassificQtiou was 3 foatliijr hypotliesis for whicb m one 
in particular was r«s|}oiisibla, until it was tak^b dp by 
a powerful Baron Cavier^ in whoso bands it 

unde Went eobsldemble elaboration and improTomentp 
and by whom it was presented in snrh a manner that it 
met with the readiest and the widest acceptaneep and 
continued down to onr owd day to be the theory 
J>^^pb^a^ly held, It had however to fall to the back¬ 
ground before the oi:keration of the new forces which 
had set in in all departments of hnmnn knowledge with 
the dawn of the Qiiieteentb century, when investigation 
and its results took the place of specnlntion+ 

The first Scientific theory haviTig direct reference to 
the Ar}'anSp and emanating under the new conditions of 
thought, was propoundedp according to an eminent 
Indian writer, by a scientist of the name of Pritcliardp 
(apparently Dr. J. C. Prichard^ the great naturalist')', 
Hajendra Lala Mitra, the writer in question^ says: *'The 
firBt idea of a eommon origin of the (Aryan speaking) 
races is due to Dr. Pritehardp who after examiiiing the 
character of a number of skulls of rarioiis racee ami 
tribes, came to the conclusion that the Cirrassinns 
represented the stem^ from whirU bad branched off most 
of the nations of Europe, and some of Asia/ 

If would seem that the theory of “Tritehard/" based 
as it was on facts and figures dcriTed from a comparison 
of aknlU, received no more pertnanent attention 
than would have been accorded to an exhibition of the 
skulls fheniselves at a common fair. Evidently the 
Value of craniology as an invaluable source of liglit on 
the early history' of the liuman race had not yet begun 
to be appretdated. 

But u theory not only free from all gruesome 
cobi^ectitjnB in its premifies, but most invitingly agreeable 
and pleasant to contemplnte, was scjon forthcomings 

* Jndu-.trj^arij, lrf>iicloa, VoL I1-, p. 428. 
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This ivas to the effect that the home of the Aryaqa 
^aa to be looked for in that part of Centra! Aflia which 
lies to the South of the sea of Ara]p and was probably 
Bactm. This theori," was started by Ehode, who based 
It on a stalement In the sacred writings of the Iranians 
(the ancestors of our Parsis) that their god (AIiuto 
Ma£dan)p after creatEiii: the woridp sowed the Aryan 
seed II! a particular country which answera to the region 
identifiecL If the seed wns sown hert^ then it follows 
that Central Asia was the home of origin ol the race— 
the nursery where it had its earl 3 ' eiistence; it would 
also follow that from this centre the race began to 
expand and spread as it ini:rea#ed ond multiplied. The 
idea is that oa the increase continued, horde after horde 
left this home at tlifferent intervals and migrated, some 
westward where Erin (Arj'ana) marks the limit of their 
advance in that directionp and some southward into Iruti 
(Ar}.'aiia, again)p from whence a branch went eastward 
iiitn India. The the^uy, attractive in itself, and 
rendered still more henutiful by a realistic picture of the 
simple life of this primitive people, met with a hearty 
welcome and was sponsored and supported by all the 
great orientalists of the daj p not the least of whom was 
if ax Muller^ through whose presents tion in language 
of irresistible charm+ it became most popular and is even 
at the present day the one generally known. 

lor quite a generation or more, the Aryan Theory as 
thus eiiuuciatedp was regarded as a settled fact of 
Bt’ieuce. But when the echoes of |>upii]itr applause had 
fnirl^- subsideclp and [>e<.»p]e had liad time to look into 
the matter more closelVp sceptics began to arise. The 
first and the boldest of these was Latham, who, not 
deterred by the array of grent names on the side of the 
theory, pf>inted out that there was quite a number of 
Aryan nations in Europe with great diversity among 
them, showing that they were distinct groups which had 
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long separated, while in Asia there were only two Aj^an 
nations^ in Iran and India respectiTelv, which bad 
separated aiiiong themselvea but recently and formed 
but a single group; and he argued that on probability 
the single group must he taken to liOTe broken away from 
the greater namber tbau vice r^Mp and that as the greater 
number is in Eurdpe, the si^pamtion of the groups mnst 
be presumed to have taken place there, that is to say 
tlie Cradle of the Aryan race must be placed in Europe. 
He suggested, it would seem, no particular place for the 
seat of this C'radle, though his theory was broad enough 
to udmit of its being anywhere in Sannatia^* a broad 
belt of conn try es tending all the way from the south¬ 
eastern' slopes of the fTral range on the east of Europe 
to the shofes of the Hal tic on the west. Such was the 
view he advanced* But the theory already in favour 
had gained such a hold on the popular mind that 
I^tliam, though ii great scholar himself and a leading 
philologist, was given no hearing; he was even con¬ 
sidered presHiiiptuous and ridiculed, 

Lntham'ti protest* however, had not been raised in 
^ vain. It had broken the spell, oi^d other investigators 
now followed bringing an independent judgment to bear 
on the subject. From examples within the ken of modem 
historyp these inTcstigatorfl found that the documents 
of language^ however hoary^ ore no gnoil evidence 
of unity of race, since the members of one race the 

Negroes of the West Indies) miglitt from political or 
other causes, adopt the Iniiguage of a widely diHerent 
race the English) without any racial affinity 

between them* 

This argament was fatal to the Aryan Theoigr as 
advanced* It by no means denied that the fair EugUsli- 
niaii may after all he the blood relatkm uf the dark 


ffuxfe^i in th* NiHfianth Cfatury, Nar- IS&O, p. 75^. 
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Bengali Babii; but it ^reot to show that their kirisliip 
hail to be established on other evideuee, and that speech 
was no good Toucher for it. Even Mas Muller, the chief 
esiBnent of the theory, felt the force of this argument 
and thenceforward practically eeaaed to speak of the 
Aryan race and confined hmieelf to the Aryan family of 
languages. 

The accepted theory having tliua been sacceasfuilj 
assailed, other theories bitaed on a wider range of 
eridence, drawn not only from Philology but from auch 
sciences as Geology-, Prehistoric Archamlogy, 
Ethology, etc.—sciences which too, like the science 
of Comparatiiiie Philology, were of recent growth, now 
began to he put forward. Of these new theories some 
claimed different parts of Europe for the seat of the 
Arj-nn Cradle; some still adhered to Asia. In Europe 
again, some would place the Cradle on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Germans in Middle Germany, and tlie French 
in franco; In Asia, Cashmere was suggested by some. 
Standing midway between these rival claims, the old 
Caucasian theory now represented the golden mean. 


III. Who were The Aryans? 

In the coptrfn-crsy provoked by these conflicting 
claims, the Aryan Family of languages was terogmsed 
by nil parties under that name, though the Germans 
would prefer the term Indo-German. and the Fronch 
Indu'European. It was established that these 
languages are spoken by peoples of different races or 
admixtures of different laces Imth io Europe and Asia. 
Uu this account, the term “Aryans” as denoting 
peoples coming wjtiun a certain linguistic classification 
was freely allowed, hut opinion wavered with regard to 
the scientific accuruey of the term Aryans as denotiog a 
race. One scholar, Oppert, even denied that there is any 
Aryan race at all. Max Miiller, who is entitled to our 
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lasting TaneTution for bis services in the cause of 
liuguistiL* scieutCj made a cnrioufl vatfe face. He in liis 
later utterances bad contracted the meaning of the term 
j^j'vans to a purely lingolstic eoimectioni nnd Trlien the 
ivorld at large^ bis own diflciplea of old,^ atiU understood 
and used it in an etbnio sense as well^ be roundly 
denounced as theft this misappropriation of a term 
which, he claimed, bad been inTentfHl hy philologists 
solely for the purpfjses of linguistic science.* He 
passingly admitted that be had himself been occasionally 
a sinner in this respect,t that being due, he pleaded^ to 
evil coinmnnicntions^ He bad evideotly forgotten that 
he it was wbu had started the talk about the EngHab 
soldier and the dark Bengalese and the communily of 
bb>oi] in their veins. However, the tenchinga of Majc 
Muller* such as could not be easily overthrown, were 
now too firmly established to be shaken even by himself^ 
and the word Aryan has passed into current use as a 
scientific term with two aspects of meaning, one philo¬ 
logical one ethnological. Thus we have:— 

Ary as {sing, Arya), ei particular rare of men. 

Aryan (1) pertaining to tlie race of Aiyas. 

(2) a ijiember of the race of Aryas. 
t3) the langnage of the Ary as. 

Aryans, the race of Ary as, 

Aryan Langnages~la.nguages derived from the 
primitive language of the Ary as. 

£>ucb being the case^ it would be about as correct to 
call El 11 those tJfoples Aryan which speak Ar^'an 
languages at the present day, as to call all tbex'se peoples 
Hoiiinn which speak tlie varions forms of speech known 
ns Romance, It is plain that Aryaii speech though now 
spread among ever so many races^ must originally have 


* SioffFijphh^ of London. IBSSi p. 120. 

t Ibid, p. 
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been the kognage of a single tribe representing a single 
ethnic stock. It is pointed out per eontra that Latin 
»nd English had tbdr growth among hetemgeneous 
communities, and that Sanskrit may hare grown Eke wise. 
Even if the supposition be allowed, it would not a:ffect 
the existence of the primitive stock round which the 
accretions formed. However various may have been 
the contributions made towards the development of the 
language of Latium. its bosic element, tbe language of 
Homxilus, Or of tbe actual founder of Home wLoevct be 
was, was undoubtedly Aryan. However niUDerous the 
contributions towards the formation of the English 
language, its basic element is Teutonic. Similarly, if 
Sanskrit was a composite laoguage, its basic element 
would be Arj'an. But unlike Tjatin and English, 
Sanskrit is a primitive lauguage, which denotes that it 
bad its origin not in a complex community', but in a 
community free from exteronl mixture and representing 
a single racial unit. That racial unit is what constitutes 
the primitive Aryan race. 

IV, Phyatoal Chanaoteristloa of The Aryans. 

As a distinct race, the Aryans bad physical 
characteristics xliffcreiitiatiag tliem from other races, in 
addition to the possession of a language all their own. 
These physical characteristics had^ mainly to do with the 
complexion, the shape of the head, the shape and extent 
of promi lienee of the nose, I be colour of the hair and of 
the eyes, the facial angle, tbe length of the limbs, the 
stature, etc. Atiioag these again, the shape of the head, 
being u most persistent characteristic of ti’pe, 
cobstitutef] a leadinif 

Now, Arjau is over a vnst extent of coiintry 

both io Aflia ajid Euroi>e hj people of obvioiielj^ different 
races and of mixtures of different races. By the shape 
of the liead^ tbe principal aiilUropic dniisions apcakiai^ 
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these li^tiguafies resolve themselves, hrst b 3 ' way of a 
rough cluBsificatlnn, into three:— * 

(o) DolicboceyhaloiLB or the lonig'^headed^ where the 
length of the head^ measured from front to 
hack, is gteoter than its hreadth measured 
from aide to aide. 

(ft) Orthoceplialoua, or as we might aaj% the round- 
headed^ where the length and hreadth of the 
head are ahoiit equal. 

(i) Braehycepholoua or the broad-headed, where the 
breadth of the head eiceeds the length. 

By various grades of mistiire of these three main 
cephalic typea^ there are Innutnerable varieties of 
intermediate types. The shape of the bead, howeveT^ is 
only one factor in determining race; it is not all; other 
parts of the body have to be taken into account. When so 
judged, there are two long-headed races in Europe 
distinctly apart from one another, one being marked+ 
among other things^ by taJl stiitare, one by short. In 
the same way, the broad heads also show two. different 
types with their stature equally in contrast. The round 
heads, on the other hand, are of all statures within the 
same group, without any sharp line of demarcation 
between nne section and another in other ways. From 
the observation of these facts, the following deductions 
have been made: First, that the round-headed peoples of 
Europe, such as the English and the French, are 
secondary races, produced by the intermixture of primary 
races» whose pliy'sical and intellectual qualities have 
combined and oequired greater vigour in the new types 
under a natural law of selection which alwa 3 's shews 
belter results in a wider field. Second, that there are 
in Europe representatives of four primary races ag 
follows;— 

1^ lAjng heads wdth tall stature, tbc Swedes, 

2ii liOng heads with short stature, the Spanish 

Basques. 
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3. Broad headft with tall stahire, e.g., the Danes, 

4, Broad head.^ wftli short stature, e.g,, the Swiss. 
Being primarj' races, these are of course the oldest 
inhabitants of the loud, and whether the first speakers 
of Ary nil were tudigenous to the soil or came from 
elseiv here, it is plain that they muat he sought for among 
these. Thej' could not hare been of all tbe four races 
at the earliest stage; conceivably tbe language ivas 
originated or brought in by one of the four, and it spread 
to the others by causes similar to those which have 
operated in modern times in other parts of the world, 
and eveo in Europe, producing similar results. The 
existence of these four primary types can be traced back 
in Europe to the neolithic age, the nearest to us of the 
great ages of the remoter past of the world, thereby 
leadiug us to believe that wbiciiever of them first spoke 
Aryan and imposed it on others, used it not as n borrowed 
speech, but as its own native tongue, or in other words, 
those first speakers of Aryan in the West were genuine 
Aryons themselves, mcmliers of the true stock. 

From sufficient scientific data, it is found that the 
two races of short stature, which aro known respectively 
as the Ligurians and Iberians, are too feeble to have 
imposed their language on others, and they could not 
cerlaijily have constituted the Aryans in Europe. These 
two races being thus eliminated from the inquiry, the 
ot ler two remain, and one fact now comes pToniinently 
into vieWj via., that the Aryans in Europe wore a people 
of tall stature. The question remaining to lie decided 

■ ere they long-headed Scandinavians or broad- 
headed Celts?” 


European scholars have attempted to answer this 
question oa different premises and airived at opposite 
conclusions. One school maintains that the Aryans, 
mlrnittedly tall, were long-headed, and are best 
represented at the present day by the Swedes. Another 
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scliool eonteiids that thej" were broad-beaded , aod are 
hest represcpted by the Li tbuapiana.-Those who contend 
for the long-hefld^^ the Oertuan school Aaia 

out of tbe aecouot, because, say they, the Iraaiati 
brnneh of the Aryas ^rot miJEed with the SeEiiite»i. and the 
Indian branch with the Dravidiaiis, and there are no 
representatives of the pure Aryan type now in the East, 
Those who eoutetid for the broad heads, the French 
sehoolj on the other hand, cite Troniaiis and TTindus and 
their culture in illustration of the inteUectual 
superiority of the Aryans; and as the more intelleftiial 
sections of the population in Eurojne are not the 
descendants of the tnU, long-!leaded ronejnerorH now 
represented by the nobility, hut members of tho 
class immediately below in stntnre and status, to 
whom nevertheless all eTilightenment and uplift are due, 
and Bs tins class is hrfjad-headed, they claim that these 
are the Ar^'ans, and maintain that tho Aryans were a 
broad-headed race. 

Each side, it would seem, hugs a fallac3'^ The 
apologists of the broad head are siognlarly unfortunate 
in tfie illustrations fiom Asia on which they rely. The 
Iranians, ns represented by the Parsis to-dnjv are not 
by any means a broad-heoded nice; on the conirary the\ 
Ore pronouncciliy Ionjj^hended, Ro ate the Hindus of 
the best rep resell to tive class+* If these are Aryans, as 
is implied in the [jremises, tlien it •follows that the 
Arvans were a long-headed race^ and that the broad- 
headecl builders of European greutness are the descendants 
of non-Ar^^an nutoebt hones ^ Thus tlte iJlustratioti 
defeats the nrguinent it is adduced to support, and 
proves tlie case for the other side. That side, on the 
other band — the German school standing up for the long¬ 
heads — seemsj curiously enough, to place more reliance 


* Tmiwriai of India, new edition, Vol. 1.. pp, 2^^ 

^ 7 . . ' 
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oa ^p^ulatiou thaa on concrete evideocc aTatlaBle in tbe 
East, It IS true tliat the Aryan liorcle^ or the two 
hordes, which found their way into India, got merited 
for the Tuost part in the native poptilotion etlimcnllj; 
bat it is equally true that ethically they always remained 
a clofls uparL This w'as notably the case with the most 
eiass^ the riraiinians, with whom purity of 
blood and strict observance of rules of comlurt became 
a moat valuable posseBsion as being the patent of their 
privileges; and among tlieai to-day, in North-Western 
India, fumiUes are not rare which have successfully 
preserved their exclusive cliaiucter Imth etliitally and 
ethnically. That they are found in pristine purity 
cannot in? aBserte^l^ because that cainiot be proved, may 
more than a similar claim can be proved with the force 
oi a logical conclusion in favour of any European race. 
But this much is clear: these rigid cousermtives are 
undoubted descendants of the *meu who built the 
religious and tbc social system wliieb tliese ho jealously 
guard and which maintains their position in society. 
Those men brought with them into India the Aryan 
speech in the oldest nml the piirest form in which we 
find it, nnd they Avere the true typical Aryans, i&ince it 
is from them that science got the name for the whole 
family. Their descendantB of tire pi^s^nt day, the above 
oonservalivcs, preserve the best traditions of the race as 
handed down from father to son in an unbroken series: 
and an possessing descent, language, and traditions, these 
men. have the best title primn /acU to be regarded as 
true representatives of the race. To say fhnt these men 
are a mixture with no outstanding characteristics of the 
racial type, could only be poasiblo if we had a norm with 
which^ we could compare tliem and shew wherein they 
materially differed from the norm. But our quest le for 
he norm itself., and therefore to assume a difference 
before we have found it, is to beg the question, and that 
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is what the German school have been guilty of to their 
detriment. 

Ab a matter of fact, the Brahmans and others of the 
eselusiTe tyjie referred to a bore shew that they are 
representatives of a distiuot. race m India, o rare quite 
different from the autoidithonoiis population. AThat in 
their race uplesg it ho that to which their history, 
embedded io a sacred literature eomiog down from th* 
remotest antiquity, assigns them? That history showa^ 
them as Aryana^ and tlierefore wcT have in India men 
who are well attested reprcsentalives of the Aiy^an race 
—undoubted scions of the time stock. These men should 
he the norm in the search for Aiy'ans elsewhere. 

By the new science of Antlirop<jniefry it has been 
found thi^t these !udo-Ar 3 'aos are n long-headed race. 
They are of .fair complexion and of tall stature. Perhaps 
in this latter xesiiect, they fall short of a Swede 
ordinaril}:, and in colour they may be less striking by 
many shades- But sc leotiats say that these are mutable 
charartcriatioB influenced by climate, environment^ and 
conditions of life. It is a fact within out own observation 
that Europeans, after a stay of several years in the 
tropical East, get to lie sallow, and on their going home 
on a htflida^^ of some duration, they return with their 
ootnplexinn restored to a bright white with a rosy tint. 
Such being "the case, we can easily cocceive what would 
happen if an Indc-Aryaii were to go west, and a Swede 
east, and the twain meeting half-way, say in Caucasiap 
Were to attend there some j'ears together. The Indian 
would gain some shadeH in colour towards improved 
fairness, while the Swede would lose in the same degree, 
and the process of clmoge w'ould only cease when both 
the Indian and the Swede come to be of the same 
complexion db the children i>f the soil^ the Caucasians. 
Xow the CaucUBiaus, not the newnijornerBi but the true 
sons of the soil sucli as the Albanians, are a fair-Bkinned, 
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loui^-lifudL^i] people^ odd in fettiwies they pDeNeot; but 
little difference on one -iide from the Swedes and on the 
other from the I lido-Ary a ns. So that if the Swede and 
lodo^Arj-an referred to were to remahi in Cancasria 
for a sufficient length of time^ they would present to oil 
intenta and purposes the appearance of uiemhers of the 
same family^ and with Caucasians appear as scioim of 
the same stock. We hav'e seen that the Indian raember 
of this group is Aryan^ from wliich it follows that the 
Indo-Aryans, the Caucasians, and the Swedes are alike 
tnembers of the same Aryan family, and that their race 
is dolichocesphalou*, and in its normal state, 
fair-cornplesioned, 

Xoris the East entirely ivantiug in fuD representatives 
of this normal desciiptioii even at the present day* 
We shall quote only one author: Prichard, in his 
“Xatural History' of Man” (Fourth Edition)^ says:—^ 
(a) The Cashmirians axe as fair as the Southern 
Euro].>eans. ToL I., p. 167. 

(t) But the Siu^Posh, or the race of Kabirsi who 
inhabit the high region of Kohistan, and the 
Country on the Hindu-Eush, rikllecl from them 
EafiristaUj afford (he most Btriking and 
curious instance of a branch of the Hindu 
race settled for many centuries in a cohl 
country, and CYisliug under cftTUmatances 
ej^tremely different from thoRe which 
surroutvd the natives of Hindustan. Tlie 
SiaPotth, ns it has been proved by Professor 
Ritter and the celebrnted linguist Bopp^ frtmi 
the Tocabulnries obtained of their Ian gu^uge, 
speak u dialect of the Kanskrit, They are 
undoubtedly a branch of the Indian race. 
They worship ^fahadeo. but know nothing of 
*the other Hindu gods, and have rustome of 
their own. 
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According to the mfomiation obtained by the 
noMiirable llountstiiart Elphinstono and Sir 
Alexander Bumaj the Sia^Posh are people of 
exquisite beautyi with arched eyebrows and 
fair complexions, A native of their country 
seen by HuroB at Kabul was a remarkably 
handsome young maiip tall, with regular 
Grecian features, bine eyes^ and fair 
i^mplexion, A few other iudividnala of the 
same race who had been seen by Europeans 
had similar phyaical characters. Yoh T.^ 
p. les. 

(f) The sources of the sacred riversp the Ganges and 
iTumna, arc welbknnwn to^ he places of 
attraction. In the neighbourhood of Jumnotri 
and Gangotri^ situated at their fountains, the 
Hindus as we are assured by Mr, Fraser^ are 
very fair, have often bine eyes, and hair and 
beards curled, and of an anburu or red colour- 
Vol. L, p. 169. 

<if) The Rajputs in the North-western provinces of 
ludia^ are described by Major Tod^ and all 
other WTiters* as of tall statui'e+ stout and 
well-formed persons, with fine fea lures, 
hooked noses, ai'ched eyebrows, and fair 
complexion* The natives of Kathiawar in the 
North of India, as we are well fissured by ei 
writer who has fully ajid accurately described 
them, have frequetilly light hair and blue 
eyes. Yol 1., p. 166. . 

These extracts afford n fair view of the case. The 

■ 

following caps their j^iguificance ~— 

(e) “Thp uborif^iniil muiiiitoiii«rs of the ITinialnya 
vvero foreigTi to the Indian race; hnt it would 
seem that &n offshoot of the same stock'’ 
of the Indian race) “was very early 
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planted in the heig-hts of the Hindu*Cush, or 
Indian Ciiucosus, and oa the border of the 
cold aud lofty rejfion of Pamer, where they 
have dwelt unknown from remote times, 
designatetl as Kafirs by surrounding 
hlolianieduna. They retain very few vestiges 
, of tlieir Indian origin, escept their Sanskrit 

speech; while in their sanguine complesdon 
and xanthous hair they resemble the fairest 
of the Danes or Swedes." Toh I., pp. 161*2. 

Here then we find the Indo-Arj'jut as he appeared 
before he sought the summer plains of Iisdia. Turning 
nou to Caucasia, we find the following piece of evidence 
from an old author. T.*mprieTe (Classical Dictionary, 
eleventh edition, I,ondoii, 1820), aays; "Albania, 'a 
eountry of Asia, between the Caspian Sea and Iberia. 
The inhabitants are aoid to have their eyes all blue.” 
Kow, blue e 3 'es, aa is well-known, are inseparable from 
tall stature, white complexion and xanthous hair; and tlie 
nime of Albania itself seems to suggest that the country 
was the home of a white population. The language nf 
the Alhaoians j» Aryan.* 

Thus we find men presenting the physical 
charactensticB of a single race in the East in 
Xorth-western India and iu tlie regions still northward; 
lu the West in ficandinovia and in Denmark i and midway 
111 Caucasia, Tlie language of all these peoples, so far 
Separated and with absolutely no historical conneetioit 
between them, is Aiyau. What is the inevitable 
couclusionP The answer is plain; these peoples represent 
the Aryan still in cQnlibuaqce, little affected by external 
mixture.^. Oppert was not correct'when he denied the 
existence of an Aryan race, even if he intended the 
remark to be limited to present times. Here is the race. 


.'Six Milller, ■' Science of 

Vel. L, p. 238 
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demiiuding recDgnitiao both pLysioally and ling-uigtloalljr ; 
pbysioally tall, fair, blue-eyed, aad goldon-h aired: 
UnguifiticaUy la possesaioa of fonos of apeecli allied 
to that polished and stately lonpuagei the Sanskrit, 


V. The Eaptiaat Traceable Home of The itryane. 


We have now to ^ive some tiioupkt to the vexed 
question; “ Where was the original seat of this race— 
the Cradle of the Aryans?” We have to slurt with due 
note of the fact that man’s age on earth is very fjreat, 
and that m the infancy of his race, as well as throughout 
its adolesLence, he was no hetter than the beast of 
prey, and like the beast of prey lived on the flesh of 
other animals, the diet being not seldom njrled in some 
countries south of the equator, by delicacies derived 
from the flesh of his own kind. In the neolithic age. 
man in Europe still subsisted by the chase, and the 
couditioBs of life this imposed necessarily kept him a 
nomad. When game was exhausted, or animnls had 
been scared away from their habitat, o community had 
to move on to the neit promising stage, and there abide 
till auch time as cincumstances demanded a fresh move 
forward. In the same way, other communities were 
following, one taking np the place which had been 
quitted by another time enough earlier for redintegration 


of normal cunditiooa. ^ . 

Gradually men discovered the uses of animals which 
could be domesticated., and the pastoral stage of 
existence was then reached. But nomadic life still 
continued, since rattle required fresh fields and pastures 
new, and their owners had often to he on the move to 
provide these. Later on, the use of cereals was 
discovered, and this led to habits of fixed Ufe since cereals 
could not be raised on the move* Agriculture now 
boceme the staple industry', whUe cattle-keeping became 
its important auxiliary, and hunting, now no longer a 
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bec^s^ity^ occasionally came in as a pro£tabla and 
congeniai relaxation. 

We can easily conceive that men in tbe third or 
fourth g-eiieration after reaching the agricultural stagep 
could know little or nothing of the Iiistory of their race 
beyond a few traditions and the fact that their 
forefathers had come from such and such a pl&ce, meaning 
their last starting point in their nomadic life. This is 
hypothetically true of aU nations of the earth, and is 
known to be historically true of most, the hunt for better 
conditions of life having continued even after tbe chase 
as a means of subsistence had censed; almost every 
nation with a history, now appearing as children of the 
soil in any conntry, onginojly came from somewheri? 
else+ In view of this great fact, the question of the 
original seat of a race becomes something like the 
Search for the first link of an endless chain albeit it be 
now at rest- Nevertheless it becomes a legitimate 
question to inquire what is the earliest home to which 
any given section of the human race can be traced^ and 
it is in this sense that the question of the Cradle of the 
Aryan race acquires a tangible and definite meaniug+ 

We have already seen the diversity of views with 
regard to the scat of this Cradle^ Majc Muller's last pro¬ 
nouncement Was that if pressed for an answer| he would 
still say it was Somewhere in Asia/' This is wide 
enough to carry our thoughts even as for as Caucasia^ the 
place arising from the first European theory. On the other 
aide of the question. Lath am ^s hypothesis suggested 
Sarmatia, and Sarmatla too ends on the east in Caucasia. 
The main basis of Latham's argument was that the 
Aiyan languages of Europe formed six; groups which 
may be compared to six links of a circular chain, of 
which each link is exactly in the pomtion where it should 
be in relation to ita neighbours in a certain scleniilic 
ortler, but that the chain is not closed, there being a gap 
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between the tirst and the loit links, to wit, the Slavonic 
and the Hellenic graupSp aad it is found that Indo- 
liuniaD, or the language of which Sonakrit and Iranian 
are twin dialects, estactly fits into ttiiB vacant place. 
Heace the argument that the Eurojinaii A^ry^ms could 
not have migrated westward from i'Vsia in groups 
retaining their rehitive geographical poeitiona esactly the 
same, but that the probability is the other way, vii.; 
the Asiatic Aryans, who formed but one group, went 
eafllwurd on separation from the pai*eiit stoek. 

Now Slavonic^ to which Kusaian bclongSp is a 
Nortli European language-group, and the Hellenic ft 
South European; and in the case of a circular chain, the 
gap between the two will be geographically in the region 
of the Caucasus. We know that Udo-Ijaiiian represents 
the oldest aspec^t of the Aryan speech which has 
come down to xis, and since this is the link at the gapt 
it follows that the oldest aspect of the Aryan speech 
before the final separation, was preserved in the 
Caucasus. In other wordst Caucasia was the seat of the 
home-stock of the Aryan race before the final separation. 
Even Max Miillerp who practicall3' gives the circular 
chain and the gaPp though iu a different form, says that 
""*we find it difficult to resist the conviction that some 
half-way point from which the North -W estem and 
South-Eastern tribes conid have diverged may mark the 
original home of the Aryons.'** If by North-West is 
here meant the direction of Scandinavia and Denmarkp 
and by South-East the direction of Iron and India, it 
need scarcely he jKiinted out that the half-way point 
between them will be about Caucasia. 

But modem investigation is not alone in supporting 
the theory of the Caucosian home. If a myth is a 
nucleus of truth round which accretioufl of imaginationi 


* J3^dphi» of WordM. London, 1B80, p. 
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liRve formed and crystal I issed, then the eifid^nce of 
HiikIii mythology e<j«ally pi^ints to Cauc.agia as the home 
ill quest. ItiJo-Aryao tradition, greatly extended ^rith 
religious specnlotion. dresse<l up id metaplior^ embLdlished 
witli faDeiftil onianientotiDD^ and thuA handed down 
as niythologyp reprcAetifB the archetj'pf^s of ths tojir 
duAses of Hindu society as having sprung from the body 
of the Primeval Male who was Brahtna himself in his 
creative capacity. The story is found both in the Rg 
Veda, the oldest sacred tiook of the ITindgs, and in the 
Buranas, i,vliich are books of secondary authority to the 
VbdaSp hut are equally ranonieal; and if we e:EaiDine the 
story as given in these sacred writingsp we find the 
Primeval ^Inle^ stan<ling in later interpretation for the 
TTniverse, presenting the following appearance:— 

** hairs of his hoc^v are trees Anri pLaati, uf his h^aii 
th^ clouds, of his beard lightaing, and hi a nailei are recks 
(scil. itahfl ot rtftk) ^ 

We also read that his veins are riverSp and his bones 
are mountains. It is plain that the original conception 
involved in the idea of this Male Is that of a mountain 
range vast and taR, on the top of which clouds rested 
and lightning used to play; and since the Indo-Ar^'ans 
originated from his body^ this range wtis the place 
where that branch of the nmo had its origin + as far as its 
traditions reached back. Wc have already seen this 
branch as the custodians of the oldest aspect of the 
language. That fact now becomes very important ns 
cumulative evidence in the case, she wing that this 
branch repiesents the home-atiick of the race—that part 
of the parent stock which kept longest to the soil. 

Tlie early Aryans, the IinlQ-Aryans at nny rate, 
were in the habit of investing every great object of 
nature which inspired them with awe, wouderT Or 
□dmirationp with a spirit which formed its geoins, and 
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\rkic‘li went under tie aame appellation as ihe object 
itself, the appellation beinff thus u,se<l in differently, in 
the concrete for the object, in the abstract for the 
genius.' ’Thus Siirj'a (Sun) weald lie either the 
luminary, or its presiding divinity; Caiidre (Mood) the 
ijaine. Later, in India, the Himalayas, a chain of 
mountaius physically, were spiritually a and the 

river SaraSTati wad similarly the goddess of speech. It ia 
said that the Nerbada, aiiotlier river, is worshipvted as a 
holy goddess even at the present doy. 

If then the Primevnl Male, spii'itually Brahma, "was 
in his physical representation a mountain range, we now 
know what ninge comes into the gap indicated by other 
evidence; and uotbing surprised, we crune hack again to 
Caucasia, this time to find the ereiitive Brahmn in the 
Caucasus range. .^U roads led to Tmiierial Rome; all lines 
of thought in our present investigation lead to Caucasia. 
And once we liave made this identification of Bmhma 
with the Caucasus, not only do we fii the early si a r ting 
point of the Indo-Aryans, and indirectly also the Aryan 
Cradle as far ns it can be traced back, but we also find 
u great many of the other traditions of the liiilian branch 
of the race relative to the limited world of its infancy and 
vouth and now crystalliaed into mythology, beginning 
to be diaphniioua and to filiow » meaning inside- 
Thus Kasyapa, one of the higher progeny of Brahma, 
and his princiiuil assistant in the work of creattoo, 
becomes at once ideritifiabh* with the Caspian Sea, in the 
uanie of which we hear a still good echo of the name of 
Kasyapa, who thus physically repreBeiited, stands close 
enongL to bis progenitor, and still derives part of his 
visible substance from him through more thau one large 
river and many u minor stream. Another subaidiary 
creator was Daksba, “the right” fftom which we get 
"dakshina” the rigbthand side, the face being always to 
the rising sun). This Daksha was produced from the 
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right tlmiub of Brnhmo. and if Urahma waa the grand 
spirit of the Caocnsua, etitIiroD«l with his face to the 
east. Daks ha would he the presiding genius of the south 
in that part of Weatern Asia which would lie to'the east 
of a line drawn from the Caurasns southward, say from 
its Jiighest peak mount Elhurzr. In other words. 
Daksha in the oouorete would be the south in the 
view of Indo-Aryans in this part of Western Asia. 
That would also suggest to us the route of 
advance of this branch of the Aryans into Iran, 
Evidently they came from the North relatively to 
this part of the country, that is to sav from the 
country lying to the east of the river Frah which they 
had reached hy travelling eastward from Caurnsia. Now, 
Daksha had a uumerDUs family of daughters ; evidently 
each country of this south was one of bis daughters, while 
the abstract idea pervading and presiding over the whole 
represented himself as the paterfamilias, like an emperor 
presiding over a confederacy of nations, all separate, 
but forming together one empire of which he is the 
visible representative. As his local identity came to he 
lost, Dnksha underwent great espansiou and had other 
daughters too. some even in heaven. We liowever are 
concerned only with his daughters on earth. A good 
array of these maidens, thirteen in number, became the 
wives of Kasyapa, and by them he had an estensive 
progeny, aiwweriug practically to the whole of the living 
creation in this part of the worfd. It is plain that the 
vast body of water represented by the Caspian Sea 
impressed with its magnificent grandeur the iraagination 
of the Aryans, as the dominating factor in the whole of 
the region stretching from the Caucasus eostwanl. and 
that by a hold flight of the poetic fancy which they seem 
early to have developed, their Imrds converted this 
dominating factor into a bridegroom and the domioated 
countries into his brides. 
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YL Tha AfiiiraB Proper]]^ &o Galled. 

Two of these spou±;es of Kasyap^i claim our 
particular attention^ tiz,: Uity and Aditi. By Diti 
Easyapa was the pmpieTiitoT of the A suras, koovru 
metrouATnically as Dnitjaa; and by he was the 

father of the Suiip known metronyimcaUy as Aditya. 
These Asuraa have given us a name wbich fills the 
largest place everywhere in the early history of India, 
and which has led to much eoufuaion by the viciasitodes 
of its chequered career attended with corresponding' 
changes of significance. At present the idea suggeste<i 
by the name to the imagination belongs to the same 
order of things as gives character to the significance of 
the names of Cyclops^ Centaurs^ demODs, otc-:K that we 
read of in my^h, fable^ or nursery tale^, but think no 
more of associating with real beings than Oberou and 
Titania or their fairy train, Y^ct Asurae were not always 
so. The scholium on an aphorism of Panini 
{V. iii., 117) tells us that the Asuras were a men of 
professional soldiers^ and in this connection they are 
fneutioDcd in dose association with the PersiauE. 
Apiiarently both were deteriorated remnauts of a great 
national paat^ and looking abroad in this lightp we 
recall to mind the fact that in the third milleniuju B.C. 
the Ass 3 'rians were the great nation in Western Asia 
and the leading nation in the world. Ass^^rin is spoken 
of in the Bible, and its greatne^^s glowingly described by 
tile prophet Ezekiel; but much of onr knowledge of the 
country and of its position of eminence is derived from 
Greek sou roes» and we know that the word we read as 
Assyria in the Homan Character wBlp if turned back 
into Greek script, stand as Asstiria (of which the *‘u*' 
or the XJpsilon is transliterated into Afodem Enropean 
languages hv thus leading to Assyria). In 

Assttria againp the part b a suffix intended to denote 

country I and the substantive part of the word thus 
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reveals itseli ns Assur, whicti brings us to tile Semitic 
Asshur, the anme first of the god of tlie A«s^vriaiiB, next 
of their city sacred to the god, aod lastly of the Assyrian 
nation. The Asayrians were thus Asaars. or phonetically 
Afturs; am] Asurs will neatly turn out in Suiiakrit 
as Asems, tile “r’* being strengthened with a vowel for 
phonetic reasons. We shall have occasion to revert to 
this subject at a later stage. Jfow, as the mother of these 
Asuma, Dlti would thus be Assyria, the wosternaioat of 
the daughters of Daksa. From her position in direction, 
we tan now understand how her slater, the mother of 
the Sun, was called Aditi ; for Aditi means the opposite 
I^iti (the a at the commenrement being the prefix 
of negation, thence of antithesis), and if Diti was the 
westernmost sister, it follows that Aditi will the 

e^terompst. and;, will be necessarily tli? mntiier of the 
Sun whose rise is from the east. 

The Assyrians, or as they should be more ijorrectlv 
called, the Aauras, had inherited and developefj the great 
civilization and eultiire (great for ttiat period of the 
world) of the SLuiniro-Accada or Sumerians, the 
builders of the first Babylonian empire: and it is certain 
that proximity In this great nation gave to the Aryans 
who had spread nu the plams to the east and south of 
the Caspian Sea, the first chance of coming in contact 
with civQiajd life. It is equally certain that the Aryans 
profited by their opportunities. 

Vll. The Aryans on the Caepinn Plains. 

All meu in a primitive state of existence are swayefl 
bj aninuBtic ideas, and these Aryans were no exception 
to the rule. To them al] great objects of nature, as we 
have already seen, and all great raanifcstetioiis of the 
powere of nature, were instinct with spirit, and the most 
conspicuous of these received their adoration as divinities. 
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Sack were the sky (Yarnna or Oiiranos), the suii 
(Mitra), tlic winds (Maruts), fire (Agm), Iiidra (the jrod 
of thiiiider, or Jupiter), etc, Xhunder leads us to rain, 
and India as the giver of raiiij was the nioet faTOUiite 
god of the Aryaos, who, with their printipal wealth, 
c^attle, depended for prosperity on the refreshing showers 
which revived the earth and gave it fertility aii(l clothed 
its meadows with green pasture; and so closely was he 
associated with their iudividnal and collective life \i% a 
friend in weal and woe^ that he bcc^nie a sort csf 
personLfication of their national spirit, thence their 
presiding genius, and lastly their god of war. The 
friendship of Indra nnd the other gods was oultivated 
and maintaiiiod for the sake of favours^ suclr as victory 
over foes, comfort and plenty^ and many children; and 
hymns of praise were addressed to them for favours 
m-eived in ihe past and espeerted in the futunv As yet 
there was uo idea of a Supreme Beiug, and each one of 
the dignities worshipped, taken by himself, was 
considered as supiunie in his own sphere^ which was little 
difierent from the sphere ol others; hence each di> inity 
Was addressed very much in the same terms and attributed 
the some high equalities of supremacy in turn- One of 
these terms of address was tine name for god which the 
Aryans hud learned from the Assyrinus. liVitii the 
Assyrians their national j^od wos Asslmr, the gi^er of 
victory^ whose power was endless- Asahur was so great 
that his waine passed to the Aryans as the highest title 
for the divinity, and in prai-sing iheir own gods, they 
addressed them in this esnUed term, which they used as 
Asum. Dr, A. Ih Keith, fiegius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology' ia the University of 
Ediuburghp contests the view that Asura is from Asshur 
or rire »and he gives two grounds for his contention.. 
He says (1) that there is no identity of character 
hetween the two conceptions: (^2) that the similarity of 
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ttanies ta far from close.* If this objection had coma 
from a less emiDont scholar^ perbapa our Aiirprise need 
qot baTe l»en ao great aa it is. The objectioo cute at the 
very root of the science of Philology, which would have 
had no reason for esistence but for the changes that 
words undergo in paaaing from one language to another, 
and aometimes within the saiiie binguage, which 
cbanges, whether in respect of form or of meanibg,* it is 
tl|g function of Philology to note and explain in tracing 
the Ufe~history of words and thereby throwing light on 
the history of the development and early progtesa of 
human thought. That being so, the obvions implication 
mode by the eminent Itector that two words to he 
connect^ tia derivative and source should be identical in 
conception and cJoee in similarity, is difficult to 
understand. Hcpwever, we eliall take his objection at its 
face value, and see how far it is sustainable on the merits. 
That there is no identity of character in the conceptions 
of Asshur and Aauro, may be allowed if Asura always 
tneanl a Titan as it does to-day. But that meaning is 
only a later philological development brought about by 
the circumstances of the history of the Aryans in India. 
In the earliest literature of the Aryans as handed down 
in the Vedas, Asura appears as a terna of the profoundeat 
reapect for the diety, used in humble supplication and 
praise. There would therefore seem to be veiy much 
identity of character between the conception of Asshur 
and thot of Aanra taken at the start; and with respect 
to the similarity of the two names, it must he said that 
It certainly seems to he far more close than is sometimes 
the cose with an originni word and its derivative. 
Compare lor instance such a simple word as the English 
"slave” with its original “sUave.” marking the dis- 
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laiice between them both qs names and as emboditnents 
of conceptions at opposite poles. The city of x\ssbtir 
wliich still survives in ruins and is now called Nimrud,* 
waa known to Arabic geopraphers as Atliiir, in which. of 
conrsCj we recogniKfi the original name Assbur under a 
certain degree of variation. Dio Cassias writes the name 
of Assyria as Atyria^ and observes that the barbarians 
had changed the Sigma into Tau.+ With the change 
rc-adjasted, and the Upsilon shewn by the y 
restored, the correct spelling of the name becomes Asuria 
for the country, ttnd it follows that the name for the city 
would be Asiir. We also have it that Assyria is called 
in the inscriptions of Darius Athura^t onather hurbarian 
change, this time of Sigma Into Theta. The change 
being re-adjusted, the name tjecomes Asura^ in which 
We recogniie the analogue of the Sanskrit Aauras — 
Asurahj which would mean either the country or the 
nation. Thus we find that the A suras were originally 
the highlv advanced nation known to ns of the present 
day as the ABsyrians, and we come back to our point of 
start that the AssjTian A&shur was adoptetf by the 
Aryans as Asura- 

We have already seen the Aiyans profiting by their 
proximity to this great nation and getting in the way 
of civiliKation and cnlture+ Apparently they were 
growing in numbers too when, with more practical 
outlook on life, they saw that the arid plains of the 
Caspian were oo place to hold then) all and all their 
bovine wealth, and that they required expansion. Their 
Way was bnrredl in several directions, but feeling along 
the line of least resistance, some of them expanded 
Westward where we see the impress of their culture in 
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IS'artKerji ilesopotamia, «« attested by the Mitanian 
tablets. ♦ la tie docuiueut cosatituted by those tablets, 
the king of Jlitani enters into a treaty with the Hititte 
kMg of Cnppado(-ia. and invokes some Tedic gods to 
^tnesR Ills good faith, thus showing that the doenineiit 
IS Aryan.. But it h not Aryan silene; it is written iti 
cuneiform charactera, the script of Assyria, which shews 
direct^ indebtedness of the Aryan culture of \fitani to 
Assyrian civilization. 


Vin. Aryans Enter India. 

While some of the Aryans thus expanded westward, 
some, under the stress of the same forces in operarion. 
set their faces eastward, and after long and aimless 
wanderings, which perhaps lasted overseTernl generations, 
found themselves on the heights of the Hindu-Kush—in 
Eohistau and Kafiristan, where, as we have seen 
elsewhere, their presence is attested by remnants of the 
race still existing in a gtate of purity, flow long they 
fifnyed here, we do not know. But by this time, they 
had probably become Aperts in geographical discovery, 
and It could not have taken them long to discover the 
verdant plains of the Punjab, so inviting and appareutlv 
holding out such a welcome. Thither they rolled in the 
usual course, and found the reality even better than the 
prospect: at last they had reached a land of plenty, with 
a tuple ruon^ fur free movem^iit ! 

It seems a travesty of language to dignify this first 
entp of the Aryans into India as a militarv invasion 
If It was an invasion, they would have couiuered and 
established their (mwer before bringing in their families 
for purfjcises of iierranneiit domicile, and on becoming 
domiciled, we would expect to see them commanding 
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tlint fear and respect wkicli tlieir victorious anus'would 
have inspired. But the picture of their early lift in 
India, as portrayeil in the Vwks, is of the opposite 
cbaructerr and is one of kanl and continued struuple 
aguinst nisirauders and more pronounced faca always 
with one eye on Iheio, and the other eye on their principal 
t^tay in life—their caHte. The whole brings before the 
mitid the conditions which come into eNiatence when 
spare kitid In u thinly inhabited part of a country 
becomes the seal of encampment of a wandering horde 
and coutiimes to be so indefinitely. fJiLidnally there 
come to be cause h of fnctiuu and collisions with the 
adjacent rural population, and these lead to reaultfi which 
later on give rise to lurger issues. The Aryans we^c at 
first merely trekkers changing liabitatioii from a home of 
spent out attractions into a new one of promise,—not an 
unusual phenomenon in those days of constant movements 
of i>opulation. They had come apparently with all 
their domeatic establishment and fjclongings, women, 
children, goods and chattelii. and of course their droves 
of oxen; and arrived on the ploinst they seem to have 
mnde themselves at home, much in the same way as 
gypsies. Possibly their coming was in the nature of 
both an immigration and an expansion—an iirimigration 
nince they were coming into a new land^ and an expansion 
sihce they were just spreading from the highlands 
above into the plains below. It is possible that only s 
few families eame at first and occupied the land nearest 
to the frontier, nnd were foUciwed by others from time 
to time, who went farther and further inland for 
accommodation^ In this way. the process mny have 
continued for a long time until the eolonA' bad very 
largely increased, and the latest comers had to settle 
0 good Way inland, nearest to the permanent population» 
where their herds of cattle began to receive the 
attentions of Adi lags vagrants, and this inevitably led 
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to freqtieat T«nconlre4, estpndiii^ from the principals to 
their allies on both sides. 

The situation waa bonitd to develop, as the 
newMBiers were uamvited puesta under no one’s roof in 
particular and the marauders were active; but the 
Assyrian contact had giveir the newcomers certain 
advantages which were to stand them in good stead when 
matters, as now shaping themselves, would have reached 
that stage where sturdy action on their ou'd part would 
be necessary. They knew far more of the art of war than 
the rude rustics opposed to them, and they had far mote 
inteUigence and cunning than they. Hence, though 
always in fear of attack, and praying to flieir gods for 
protection, they a*ere able to stand their ground at 
almost every encounter and in a genera] way to hold 
their own* 

So fur. however, we are only on the fringe of the 
contest which had automaticnll^v arisen and which was 
as yet coofincd to the newcomers and the local tribes. 
Possibly the central jwwers Lad at first taken no notice, 
there being no reason why a practically uacceupied part 
of the country should not afford domicile to a population 
which would lead to its development, Pos.sihly too the 
newcomers had never entertained the idea of holding by 
an independent right. But when the natives began to 
be decidedly hostile, to rob them, and to molest them in 
every possible way, they had necessarily to protect 
themselves, and even make reprisals where such were 
called for. From their having constantly to defend their 
hearths, the idea gradually evolved that their he.arths 
were their own, whirb imperceptibly gave them a 
different status in relation to the soil’; and when this 
point of evolution hod been readied, they felt more 
confident, and io case of attnek would not only repel the 
awailaiits, but pursue them, annei their cattle, and 
sometimes even seize their fields. 
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IX. The Aaurftfl of India or The Dravidians. 

Thus the Aryans were espaDding in a small way 
and gradually acquiring a positioii of their own when the 
matter drew the attention of Sambaro, a great king of 
the AsuraSp whose sphere of influence extended to this 
part of the eGTinlTy+ The affairs of the An-a ns now 
enter upon a new phase, and before we can proceed 
further, it becomes necessary to see who these new 
Asuraa were, of whom Sambara was the chief. For this 
purpose we have to revert for a while to the home of 
the Indo-Aryans on the Caspian plaina, and glance ot 
Some of their aurroundiDgs there# On the south* as we 
have already seen, they had the highly adranoed nation 
of the Astuas (the As^yTiaus), whose greatness and power 
had made the liveKest impression on their imaginationH 
To the north they had a kwless native tribe of 
Scytbiana known as Dasyus^ called by the Iraniana 
DabyiiSp and thence known to Greek writers in later 
times os Duliai, Daoi* etc.* and referred to in Yirgilk 
Aeueid by the phrase ‘‘^indomitique Dahae ” (YTII. 1. 
728). We can easily iumgine from the cEarocter of 
these people as a race of indomiit, that they were in 
constant hostility with tlicir neigh hours, and gave those 
neighbotiTs, the Aiy'ans among the rest, endless trouble. 
To the sDutb-eust of the Aryuns, in the southern part of 
Northern Arachosiaj was another native population, 
apparently tame and submissive* known as Sudroip n 
name which thence stood for servility* These names, 
Asuras, Dasyus^ and Sudraa, became such familiar words 
in the everyday vocobulary of the Aryans i that they 
gradually lost their notional Bigoificance^ and came to 
be with them the epithets for any native populations 
possessing the several attributes they by impUcation 
stood for. A porallel from modem times is furnished by 
the extended application of the term Moor. Originally 
the Mahomedau conquerors of Spain, who had come from 
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iloiBcco, th« floors had made a ffreat impneseioa on the 
mind of Europe as irotaries of the ilohamedan fpith; anH 
when the Portuguese came to the East, they cdled all the 
Jlohaaiedaua they saw there by the name of Moors * On 
ttns same principle, anticipated s^, far away in the past, 
the Aryans on coining to India, called all powerful 
people they found there Asuraii; ordinary natiTea who 
were hostile to them, or were deemed to be hostile, they 
caUed Dasyus; and natives who were docile and 
sabmissive and willing to be useful to them, were taken 

within their own pale as a servile order, and called 
biiflrus. 

It was thus that there came to be Asiiras in India 
also. These were, of course, powerful native tribes, 
and It was these Asiiriis who became famous in the 
literature of India as contributing largely to the making 
of Jimtory ain^ the coming of the Aryans into that 
country'. TVith the name Asuras, they too were 

^nferred the n«Tssary ancestry from Kasvapa; hut to 

^stiuguish them from the Asums of the West, they 
ere trivcn a different metronymic and called Danavas, 
meaning chddren of Dunn, Danu being onotber daughter 
of Daksha, and evidently sending for that part of India 
where these tribes were most powerful. In time, however, 
i je dis^nction between Daityas and Ddnavas wa, 

ini'll by either 

aPT^Ilation or by both indifferently. But in precise 

statement the distinction was always drawn. 

At the time under sune.v, the whole of India was 
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inhabited hj a native popDlatioto aii^atterpd in various 
groups or cominUDitjes and ruled by prioces of tbeir own 
great or emaU, wbich population though offeirnp great 
diversitioB of type, is raoially summed up under the one 
^vide and comprelieasive k^rto Dravidian. One of tbe 
most powerful of these native princes was iSaiubara. the 
great Aaura king already mentioned, who chollenged the 
newly nrrived Aryans^ Tictorimis over ignorant matjca 
and apparently risen in their own estimation, to prove 
their right to a separate enistence on Indian soil. The 
Aryans had now two alternatives: either pay homage, 
or accept the challenge and prove the validity of their 
title in the only logical way. Not knowing the extent of 
the power that lay behind the challenge^ they chose the 
latter a Iter native;, and under Divudasa Servant nf 
Heaven a capable leader, they fought and fought. 
But nothing oouJd avail against the great power of 
Sam bam; and Divddasa was hard pressed and de.struc- 
tion was imminentp when Indra, the war-god of the 
Aryans, saved the situation by rolliDg Sambara over the 
edge of a cliff and thus procuring his death. The 
kernel of the legend is plain: seeing no other means of 
aalvation from the arms of the great native prince, the 
Aryans simply had recourse to the expedient of getting 
him assassinated, probably by inviting him to a 
conference at a place flanked by a cliff and there rolling 
him down the precipice. 

Tlie immediate advantages accruing to the Aryans 
from the coup were Imtnene^. Sarabam had one hundred 
castles, and as the news of liis assassination flewr to these, 
the gamsoDs became panic-stricken and quite incapable 
of holding out against an assault. On the other hand the 
Aryans, heartened by their rictory. inveatKl and 
captured every fort in detaiL and ninety-nine l>eing razed 
to the gzouuil, the htindreclth was retained a.^ the 
headquarters of Bivodafia. 
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X. Two Dra vidian Pplncae» *‘6un*‘ and “Hoon/‘ 

So far the foul deed was attended with surcei^s- Hut 
the surprise of the Dartavus wue not to be 

perpetual, Sambaro liar] a iintu1}ei' of brothers, of whom 
two were known to the Aryans in their own IllTl^^uaee as 
the princes Surya jSiiu) and Candrumas (Moon);* nod 
the sequence of events leaves little doubt on our tnitid 
that these two princes stepped into the breach created by 
the death of their royal brother, and took vipomnsly in 
hand the w-ork which his murder had intermpted. It 
requires little ima^ination to coiiceiTe that the Aryans, 
ever in u state of war almost from the date of their 
airivnl. must have tHjen by this time rather weakened in. 
nuiuerieai strength, wtule the native populiition tvas 
unlimited, and the Dravjdian princes could draw oil it 
indefinitely. Even Itidra’s atuiteuy of ercift and foul 
play could not alwuys he exiwi'ted to eommand the bliiiil 
eonfideoce necessary for its success, dnd the Aiwans were 
too intelligent nut to approriate the oharaeter nf the 
situation thus created and the logical eonclusion to which 
in the ordinaly tourae it was bonitd to lead. The situaticiii 
was ^accent uateii hy diesensions nmoug theniselves and by 
internecine eooflict wiiicli had followed in the train 
of t.Leir successes and which cotisiilerahlv weakened their 
powers of combiiiaticpn for common pur^ioses gf uffem e 
and defence. Under the circunistunces they seem tu 
have shewn their practical wisdom by coming tn a 
proper decision in due time and cnpitulatiag to the 
sovereign [lower of the Iniiil on favourahle terms. 

XI. Hanu, the First Emperor of iadia. 

We find a prince by the nnmo of Maun elected hy a 
■ great suffrage’' to be the Emperor of all India, and both 
Aiyaos and Dravidlaos, tlie whole country that is to say, 
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uiiit^d in actliiimiiiit liis aicpsftimi. Maiiu was th£ son 
of ViTusvat (“the Urilliaut Oiie’' = Snn), and was also 
called yatyavrnta, nud tirdddliadevu, oiid m eorJiiiff to 
thp ULiijjavattt Piiriiiia, lie was ibt Ijonl of tbo Dravtdas 
(UrftTidisvam).* Now, priiu'e fjurya. brathei- cjf 
Saiubara. was, acooi'dini? 1<i the sigiiifieation of his name, 
Sun (Sur5’a = IlvlMpsi; as a Bniviilittii royal priitc'e, lip 
was rertaiiily a lawd of Dravida, atid as one of the two 
leiulers iw the iialioiid! strugrple, and senior,! he was 
wmlouhtedly the lord, iti o spei iiil fieiise, of the Draridian 
aatioii. If. therefore, this was the Helios from whom 
XluijH derived his existeiiee and title, then the position 
of Mnnii os the l.oid of the Dravulns in oddilion to lieinR 
the oftsprinir of the Sun, is explained. Flente the trend 
of the evidence as disidtiseil in the iiaiiie of his father and 
in his title, is to shew that Jlann was the preat 
representative at the time of a momentsoUB event in the 
history of his country, of the exalted house of Samhara. 
Tt may he noted in pussing that this ^lami, the first 
great eiiiperor of India, was not the first to hear this 
illustrious name; he w-iis only the Seventh of the name 
of Mann 

The accession of Munu as sovereign tti chief over 
a nnifed people, lanrkcd the beginning of a new era for 
India. The sharp distinction between foreign Aryan 
and native Dravidian now begun to lose its pronounced 
character, and new infliienc'es set in—community of 
ijiterests and sotdal interi’ourse^'tendiog to make them 
eventuailv members of one nation. The litnperor lii nisei f, 
by bis position as the head of the military power, 
became in the language of bis Aryan subjects, the chief 
K^triva (warrior) in the state, and nil his relationa, as 
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* Muir translstei h as "Uie W of Dravidi,' 
admifttible. (See Oriaiiiol Sawtlfrit Tests, 5«. 
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metiiber.4 of military ordsrp atitumatioaHy b^am-& 

K^triyasp K^triya here appearing ip a pnlitlral aod 
Literal aa oppc^^ed to iis aotbropological meaninpt- 

XII. Aryans Meet with Favour. 

It has already been stated that Aryans on the 
Caspian plains derived much of the rudimeiib of their 
culture from Assyria. The reasons for that statement 
have now to he bx'ieil3' shewn. We have already seen an 
Aryan document of AJltanl written In Assyrian script, 
whitb directly means a great deal by itself and indirectly 
stands for a great deal more. Turning now tfv the 
eastern branch of the Caspian Aryans, Le-t to the Aryans 
with whom we are concerned in India, we find from light 
thrown by the oldest hymns of the Rg Veda, that their 
conditions of society were at one time those of a nomadic 
moe of Inin tors and cattle-keepei's who led a very 
primitive mode of existence. In tLie course of their history, 
we find them spread on the plains of Iran in proximity 
to a great cultured antjon, the Assyrians, and Imng 
there we do not know for how long, but possibly for a 
good long iieriod, Fmm here they migrate and reach 
Jodi a, and then we see Ibat the priiuitiTP nomads of the 
earlier days are now the possess<>rs of a coltiire 
rudimentary indeed, but rejecting to a considerable 
extent && far as it goes, the ciiltnre of Babylonia which 
had civilized and animatenil Assj'ria. The inference is 
plain: the erstwhile primitive nomads had acquired much 
nf their culture, such as it was, while in Tran, and that 
from Assj^riAp But in sidditlnn to sound inference, we 
have also direct evidence nn the subject. In the Sur^a 
the oldest and the most uuthoritative Hindu 
work on Aiitmnomy, the principles of that science are 
nomninnicated to the world by the Suu-god liimself, and 
the channel of comtnunirotion is an Asnra^teacher of the 
name of Mayn, who, we a^e informed in the commentary. 
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waB a Diiitya. TmnBlated into matter of fact 
language. tLiii meaua that tlie first test book on 
AstrunoRij tnoww to tlie Aryaue, 'ras writteo by a great 
doctor of tLe Bcience among tbe A suras, and this was the 
source from which the Aryans derived their koowledge 
of the subject. Agaiti, acconling to the Xfahdhhdrata, 
the great Indian epic, the best royal palace in India of 
the epic age. that of i'udhishthira, wac hnUt hy an Asuia 
architect also of the name of ilaya. The giiindeuT of 
the palace may all be true, or owe in part to imagination, 
and the great name of Maya may or may not have been 
brought in for the sake of heightening the effect. But 
whether real or imaginary, in part or whole, the story 
shows that Aryan civilisation and Aryao culture nlways 
recognised the lead of the Asures. Xonwuld these Aeuras 
be of the Indian kind; for by the time traditions came tq 
be collected and written down, the btter stood for sworn 
foes, detested, disparaged, and painted in iiideous 
colours, the last to be mentioned in any connection which 
will reflect honour or credit. The Asuras of honourable 
mention were therefore the other kind, the Assyrians, 
who, as a matter of fact were builders of great palaces 
and diligent cultivators of the ncienco of Astronomy, 
'rims we have strong evidence both presumptive and 
direct of the infiuenee of Assyrian civilisation on such 
crude beginnings of Aryan culture as were of 
spontaneous growth j those beginnings were invigorated 
and stimulated to higher development by light radiating 
from Assyria, like plants by the rays of the sun. 
It is that same light, struck by Shuniiro-Accads, fed by 
the Assyrians, carried East and West by the Aryans and 
the Turanians, and since become intensely bright, which 
ilktniiues the world at the present day. 

The culture which the Aryans thus brought into 
India had the attraction of novelty io some Respects, and 
in some respects it was an advance upon local knowledge. 
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This placed the Arynas, after strife had censed, in 
a favourable posititia in the Lew country. ■ Intelli^nee. 
especially if it has st>iDf>thiniJ^ to impart, is 
everywhere honoured, and as soon as there was niuhjal 
uiiderstandiiii' and gm id will, we see the native princes 
givipj; full recognition to the intelliK-ence of the Aryans, 
who are admitted to their inner councils and entrusted 
with positions of honour and Iiiffh respoTiaibLlity in the 
state. One ebss of them, who formed the priestly order, 
had made intellectual pursuits a speciality. This class, 
the Jlriihmanti, though destined to become great leaders of 
thought, and raise Tndia to high intellectual eminence 
at a later date, were, at that time, by no means distin^ 
guished for their intelleotiial or spiritual culture; they 
were merely ritual priests who served the conTcnient 
putpdse of saving to the rest of society the trouble of 
mastering nil the details of a comples liturgy uecessan' 
for public worship. According to good authority, the 
mysteries of spiritual knowledge were once actually denied 
to a Brahman, hecansi' no Bruhmnn had ever had that 
knowledge before, and that kiiowle<lge was confined to 
the Ksatriyas, who alone could impart it {Chanda^a 
ITpntii^adj \ iii., <), By K^triyas here we are plainly 
to understand the native princes, since among tlie Aryans 
themselves the Uruhtnaus wem the best lepositories 
of !iJl knowledge, and could have had nothing to 
learn from princes of their own. It would thus appear 
that the Brahmans, and theiefore the Arjans in general, 
liad much to learn in India from indigenous culture 
which was of a high order. But in their own Aryan 
society, the Brahmaha were the priests and the teachers 
of the young; and it b plain that their professional 
rjUnlihciitioiiB in these directions had conitnendeil 
themselves to the native princes, who now used them as 
a valuahle laean.s in the new order of things for the 
general enUghtenment of the country. It was thus that 
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national educatioii lell into tin; liondaDl thew newcomer, 
wlio thereafter niottliled the thought e and formed 
the character of the rising generations after their own 
manner of thinking, that ifi to say, upon Aryan models; 
and this in its reaults i^ the Arj-an conciuest of Indifl of 
which we hear so much, and which is wrongly associated 
with force of arms. In later times. Christianity 
conquered Europe under the shadow of pagan kings whom 
it had coiJTerted- In the siime way, anteriorly, 
Arvanisiii Lonquered India under the shadow of two 
great royal houses, the Solar iiiid the Tamar families, 
which it had Aryanized, It does not appear to he true 
that Aryans were CTer maslersot India except in the sense 
here indicated; morally they ruled, hut jmlitically they 
wore always, whether as priests, teach ere, or ministers 
of state, servuiits of Dravidian masters of the two houses 
Darned, who filled most of the ihroiics of India. 


Xni. The Imperial Houses of the Bun and the Moon. 

The uatuTal flow of events earlier in the story' leave'< 
no room for doubt that the progenitors of these two great 
houses were the princes Surya and Candmmds, the 
brothers of Sambara. As time passed, and the 
memory of these two Asura pnigeuitora giadunlly got 
dim under the influence of Aryan education, leaving 
however only their names fresh in tradition, these names 
gradually imiuled Jienide’a iiiindB, ivhich were always 
prone to the mqrvellouB in the case of royal origins, to 
the two lurairtarifiH of heaven: and thus came almiit the 
i-elefllial defneiit of the two houses of the Sua and the 
iloou. it being unders^lcmd that the progenitor in each 
case was not the lumiLui'y in its astiiiiiomical aspect, 
but its presiding divinity. Hut however absurd the idea 
of such a descent in real Ufe,—for the two bouses were 
real—this is not the worst part of the claim made on 
behalf of these two illustrious royal lilies. A descent 
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from tlie aiiiniug ones above carries with it the obvious 
sug^cfition of an alternative to accept or reject the story 
accordinjir to one’e credulity or power of judgment. Not 
so the asioiti for which European scholars from the time 
of Sir William Jones up to now are responsible, that these 
two royal houses represent the model of Arvan puritv 
and the height of Aryan greatness. The aiiom is 
offered with all the force of conviction behind it. and 
with all the authority of received fact; and one feela 
almost chary' of calling in q^uestion the soundness of a 
view held by thinkers of such high eminence in the 
world and for ever so long, ^et dogmas are not science. 
Science lests upon trutli either demonstrated, or 
requiring no deruonstrutiun as being self-evident, and it 
does not appear that the axiom in question belongs to either 
of these luitegoriea. With due respect therefore to 
Eujioiiean srholars, the present writer feels compelled 
to enter his protest, which is hereby done, against the 
further perpetuation of this unwarranted assumption. 
According to the celestial genealogy. iJanu VIl., the 
sou of our brighter luminary, was the first heaven-boro 
sovereign on earth, and from him issued the two mval 
lines in question, one direct, the other through his 
daughter, who married the son of the Moon, and hence 
called the Lunar dynasty as proceeding in the male line 
in descendauts of the iloon. We have alreadv seen 
evidence to show that ifanu VII, was presumably a 
Dravidian, while it has to be stated that there docs not 
seem to be a shadow of evidence in favour of the 
assumption that he was an Aryan. We shall now show 
ftat even if his celestial descent be accepted for what it 
IS worth, he will still, aa a inorlal and an Indian, be the 
flower, not of the Aryan, but of the Dravidian race. Says 
Manu L (who was no other than the Creator himself and 
therefore the best authority on such a subject) in his 
Code (i. 45) 
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Mukba habuni pajjanaio 
Ta ]6k§ jatayo bahili 
Mleccha vdccis carya rdcas 
iSarva U DaeyaTali smrtali, 

“ Wbatever mcefl (of men) be in the world outside those 
bom from the mouth, the nnnfi, the thiglifl, and the feet 
(of TirahninV, they oil, whether apeating the laoRUOire 
of the barbarians, or speahinp the lang-aaj^e of the 
AryauSt Jirt kaoTvn in law as Dasyiift^ 

According to this pronounceiuent then, the Aryans 
tom prised only llie four rtiriias (or social orders) which 
emansited from four particulnr parts of Brahma’s body, 
via., the Briihmnos or priests comiujr from the mouth, the 
Kfatrijns or wurriora from the arms, the \ aisyas or the 
economic elnsa from tlie thighs, and the Sutlras or tbo 
helots Imm from the feet; and outside these, all humnn 
beings, be their progenitors who they may, were Oflayos 
or no Ji-Ary alls. Now. the Sun, according to tbe 
generally accepted account, is the offspring of Kasyapa 
by his wife Aditi after wbom be is called Aditya. In 
the Piirosa-aiiktii of the Pg \dda, he is represented as 
making bis appearance from the eyes of llrabnin; and 
elsewhere he is sometimes spoken of as the son of Dyaus 
(Sky). In the same way, tbe Muon, nreording to the 
generally accepted account. proceeds from the eyo of 
Marici, a son of Brahma and a sub^rcotor; but in tbe 
Poiusa-siikta, he appears as boro from tbe mind of 
Brahma, and elsewhere as boro from Brahmo’s heart. 
Wbichever of these nrigius be accepted in the case of 
each, it is plain that ueiiber tbe Sun nor the Moon comes 
within any one of the four orders of Aryan society as 
taken iti tbe antbropologii^al sense, and that the earthly 
progeny of the two divinities, being thus outside, were 
clearly non-Aryans. Yet they were Indians. Hence 
they were cbildren of the soil and were UraTidians, 
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Tbe e^'itience ty{ moe Ihitm furniakeel by ^en&nhf^y 
obly Cdbbrmfl the euuclu^iriJi we liEire si 1 ready 
iDdependeiitly arrived at on hihtorieal pmbabiHty. lint 
the eliiieher is ^rivea by the colour of our heroes and 

beroiuei^ wherever tliis is known- — colour, the derieive teat 

of race as twtween the Aryaue and the home population^ 
WbereaB the Aryans prided t(ieTnselvea oq their 
ivcriitt aud were dijtiuwinshpd for their fair rolonr, Rama 
ami, Krslrrh 4 i, the nitiMi eraiiLeDt represeutativeK of the 
]ioIISes of the Sun uud the Moon resj>ertive!v^ were very 
dark persons/ and in the ease of Hama, it is further 
recorded that his eyea were like the liriglit petals of the 
red lotus: thus a dark man witli fiamiiig red eves^ the 
ideal of ^Dravidinii manhooiKt Amon^^ the feiiinles too, 
IlriHipudi, the wife of the Paudavas and the heroine of 
the central story in the jerreatest epic of India, was a 
diifk beiiiity.^ 

Thus vhklieTet- way the questiou is looked sit, the 
result h always the same: the twi. sovereign houses of 
IikIui, whether rei^eiveil from Leovea, or, as is more 
reaa«uHl,|,r to lielieve, ilerjred fmiii the 'great Asura 
fsiiuily which Sainbara adfiriied, rtvmaiti Drnvidian. 
So for on the <nie»tiou of race. On the queaUon 
of culture, it tnusf !«. (.dmitte.l that they were fully and 
effectively Aryan b their lives. But so are also the 
Tamils of SnutI, Indm to,,ky. Yet it la only in this 
eultuml sense that people can he correct when they 
of Roma and Krshiia smd the rest, and their wives, 
aa Aryan princes and priucessc-S. It seems that oU our 
ideas hitherto entertahed with regard to the relative 
rMisitmn of Ar>'Dns and Dnividiaos in the ronstitution 
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of todiau society, aa merely a question of race 
irrespective of (grades, will have to he cor side rahly 
revi-sed. 

XI¥* The Origia of the Sinhalese. 

Naturally I may he esfiectetl to aay sfiTfietliiiifr about 
the Sinholeae too in tlvis connection, hefore 1 shall have 
done. At the tail end of o short essay dcalinu with a 
great subject, it is impossible to devote more than a 
few words to an incidental question, however important 
taken by itself. 1 sLaU thendore brieily state that ia 
respect of their blood, the Sinhalese are a Dravidian 
race slightly modified by a ilongoloid strain and an 
Aryan wash. The race originated by the <'onihiDation 
of three elements, the first iieing a contingent of seven 
hundred outlaws from Siiiliapnra. under their leader 
Vijaya Sinha, son of the rnliug prince of that country 
and a roysteriiig cavnlier, whose es]doits had led to the 
hanishnieut of liiiiiaelf and all hi,'? gung. Sinhainira vtas 
the centre of n young principality, wliirli Inid been 
founded in the couiitrj' of Rpra ^knowri also as Rard, 
lladlia, aiul lludliut lying to the west of the Hugli 
e:£tendiug far inland, and forming at that date an 
outlying district of the kingdom of Kaliuga, The 
name of this district, nr emintry. aa having 
reference to A'ijay»*.s story, appears in Pali as 
liftla. from which form of tlie name Western scholars 
have concluded that the country referred to is luita or 
Oujerut, the l»iirike of Ptolemy. But lydla could as 
easilv he the derivative from Ilsira or Rildha and the 
story of the Mahdvamaa, not to apeak of other records, 
leat'es no room for doubt that this is the c ountry which 
was the home of nativity, of Vijiija and the scene of his 
early life. Kvideiilly we still see part at least of the 
territorv and the full memoriul of the principality in the 
district aud name of Sing Blidm. scil. Sinhu Bhiimi, 
“the land of the SInhas or Lions.” in the present 
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admiuistratiTe pronuce of Bill or ond Orissa, of which by 
a curious coiDoideuco lioidpHuiantary to the IJons, a 
Sinha was destined to be the first GoTCrnor in out own 
day from amou^ the sons of India. The father of the 
founder of this priiwipiUity wtis a Lion ^ Sinha), and 
jndjring from the fad that his fised haunt too was this 
laud of the lions, h loohs uncommonly like beine the 
case that be wa# not the only lion in the land, but that 
the land h as the liome of a clan of rjous, after whom it 
was aained, and who themselves derived their name from 
the trne animal onsHerine *0 the -appellation, which 
animal, be it observed, proliaLly constituted their totem. 
The use of totem names for purposes of trilial desif-natiou 
was 0 common feature of inter-tribal life in ancient 
India:* witness the Xaftas tseriienis), the Vaimras 
(moiikeys). the Gantdiia thirds), etc. The Sinhas do not. 
of course, esist at the present -day, as a separate tribe 
uude, the totemistio name, any more than do the 
1 anaras, the Garudus, etc., that order of things in India 
having long sim e pa.^.t.d uway.^ lJut Sing Bhiim is m 
Chut la Xagpur, till reteiitly a juirt of Western Bengal, 
and it is well-known that Cliutia Xugpur atiU shows the 
purest Dra vidian iiopiiliitioii in all Indin. Tlie tribes 
there tu-day ore prijmipally the Has. with other section^ 
of the Kolarian branch of the great Bin vidian family, such 
as the Soatals, the Ahirs, and the il undos. The lies, or 
Larkas as they are othenviae called, were a very warlike 
race, and held out against all comers iq their wild 

indapendeime, till they were oul-mnncuuvred and tamed 
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popnladuu {of Knis), Yijaya and tiis sevaa liucdred 
followers were preaumobljr Kola, and covoti?d nmonj; 
tlieir nuiolier r«<‘riiits probably drawn from almost all 
the tribes of the conotrj-. Perhaps tlieir field of 
Gulisttuent «Teii eiteiided to and embraced the fruDtIera 
of Orissa, Vijaya's mother while she was yet a maiden— 
Lady Siviili Sinho—^and his prandmother. Princess 
Susimu. wore leares wiien making their e8f:ape from the 
forest; and amonp the Putuvus of Orissa (he only 
restment known, nest to Nature's garb, ruusista of two 
bunches of leave,s stuck to a girdle fore and aft. (.’ould 
it be that Sinha, the fountain-head of the Vijayan 
family, was u Patura trho bad rarriod his totem and a 
number of kindred spirits to his own, farther north, and 
established himself us a robber idiief where, at the point 
he rohies within our range of view, we see him iHiitncing 
upon the cam von which had been joined by the beautiful 
Susimn. princess of %'onpa, out on her escapade of 
romniiceV lJut whether he was Putuva or no, if is 
pkihable that all Ids clan were Tf>bl«*Ts. and that the totem 
of the lion had Iwen adopted by them os a flattering 
symbol of tlieir r«:kles,s courage in the pursuit of their 
esciting profession. Ife that us it may, we liUTe but 
one ussutnptiati piissihle with regard to their race, that 
they were Pravidiuns, of tlio brndch Kols or Kolils. 

lint it is claimed that Tijayu and his bond were 
Bengalese, this claim being bused on eviileiM'O apparently 
arising from a coufusion of ideas and geography 
in rending tlie story of Vijaya in the Mtdiiivonisa. Even 
if the claim be allowed for what it is worth, the Vijayan 
contingent would still be mainly Dravidian, with a 
slight admixture of Mongohdd and Arjan elements, 
since such are the Bengab'se according to the findings of 
scienc'c • 
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Tbe s.^'uiid coitipoiieDt af the Siulinte&e mee wne £i 
eoiktrilmtidri of seven hunrlred fnaidens from Ifarturap 
who came over m briiles for Vi jay a and Ins folln-wera, 
Tvith a larj^e train of ^H&rvants representing various crafts 
and professions; and all these hem^ from Fandya oud 
thei^fote Tatiiilp were of ^^ou^fle Dravidiuiis. 

The third component was tile aborigioal population 
of Ceylou. conmsting of two dm}^ioiis, Yakshas and 
Xagas, lioth Dnividinri. 

To these oiiifit he added two very siuolt oontrihu- 
tioiis^ and n third fairly large, from ^^fagadba. The 
oharufter of these coulributioiis ethnologically was that 
tj| on interuiix^nre id vary'iog proportions of Aryan and 
Dravnlian tyj^esp witli perhai>s also a touch of the 
Mongoloid.* 

The last of thesiL^ arrivals w^r in the reign of the 
king Devanampiya Tissjip when the SinhalesB nation 
may he said to have been fairly formed, IJiit from that 
point forward for nearly a inilleninm and a haif^ Ceylon 
received ftcmi time to time latge acceHsiuiis to its 
populatioii from the 4‘ounti'ieK of South India and tlie 
Hekkan, all Dmvidiatis. About the lust notoble addition 
in this way. though dire<‘tly from Sonth India^ wa^n not of 
its |)eoplo; it was part of a warrior tribe of Xorth India 
w-hich on the winquest of their cemntry by the 
]kEoliamedansp had preferrecl to migrate rather than live 
in submission to the conqueror, and had taken service 
with the princes of South India. These iieople too, 
though fully Aryan in tlieir lives* were Braviclian by 
origin^ 

Such is th# ethnic composition of the Sinhalf'se 
race. But like the greater part of India, f'ey Ion too 
received Aryan culture and maintained an intimate 
coniiEM'tion with Aryan lunguoges and Aryan thought. 


3CM. 


“ Imprrial CoMflrcr af Inifu]* new editiod, toI. I., pp. 295 * 
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and that from an eari^' date in its national history^ Aa a 
result of this asstH'intion we observe that while their 
eustoma relatiQ)yf to family life and soeial intetTOursei 
coming down by ancient tradition, the Sinhalese are 
Dravidinn^ they in their culture^ which la later, are 
Aryan, la the basic prineiplea of their i^nimmar^ the 
Sinhaleae are Dravidian; in grammatical desioii and 
ToeabtiiarVp which form the aiiperstmctiire of the 
language, they are Aryan« We observe too thnt the 
Siuhaleae exhibit the s^nie diverfiity of stature, of 
features, and of complexioDj m do the Driividlntia^ whot 
it will be remembered, though covered by one racial 
name^ run into countless varieties. 

ThuR the Sinhalese are n blend of Dravidian 
elements, with hot a slight extraneous dilution,, and 
lielong ethnologically to tlie luling riicc of India, the 
Dnividian; in tlicir riviliKatioii they Iselcpng mainly to 
the ministerial race, the Aryan. They themselves, like 
tlie rest of the worhh had m> ideas on the subjec't, as the 
subject is hut a revelation cd recent date; hut since Max 
^luller^fl charining flieoriea hero me fo mi liar, they hove 
held nud continue to hold the reflected view that the 
Aryans are the superior race; and going one better than 
the European theorists, they believe that they themselves 
are not merely Aryuas. but represcTit the pink of 
the raeep being descended on one side from the 
l^ngalese, and on the other from the pure Aryans of 
Madura! now extinct!!* It would seem that some 


• The theory of mn Aryjin connuest dnrf of South 

IndiA. snpposed to ViEve taken plow Ebsit the -Sthyentiiry, 

stErted. I believe, Hy that grmnd old orientnlist nf our dar, 
Sir Rftiaakrsliiia Bhaadarkhr. who Edvinoed it oi hiE ^orfv 

of l^fkkan- Tt lm« lately been preiwnted sjcwii, veij 
mtich eUlMirated and esiJfinded^ hy Dr. D. Tl. Bhandmrk^p m hiA 
lecturer, u C^rmiehnel Lertiirsr before the TniverEity of Cakutta. 
The whole tfieorv ir based on ft graminatkflj aphorism Rupposed 
to emimate from Katjrijiina, m the coiiw of hiB r tinning eoromen- 
Ury Oft the great Erato mar of f^inini. In eipUimag eertam 
Keoftrnphics] and territorial termi, he bi made to say, m refereoce 
to the Word Pandta, (Fanini iv^ i. 16S-70), that the word Is a 
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European writer has said sonnewhere, and the statement 
has been widely repeated, that the same Ar^-an face is 
seen aman^ the Sinhalese as on the banks of the Gan^res. 
The dubious character of the compUment was perhaps 
never intended, and certainly it has never been snspected 
by its recipients in Ceylon \ and the Sinhalese sincerely 
believe that this tcstiznony to their pKysio^^nomj puts 
the hall-matk and the seal on their pure Aryan descent. 
Will it l>e too mueli for a dissentinu Sinbaleseinan to 
hope that the situfition nitj^ht be [^iven a sensible review ? 


secondary noun derived from a primary noun Pindu, which^ 
whil* standing for m eoautry, donotes also a trihe. Tbi* 

explanation, if BtithgntiCt would go to shew that m the view of 
Sdtyajana, the Pnndyaiis were an offshoot ot a tribe 

known DB Pandufl, from whichi Lhe oimoi tmion liag been drawn 
that they w«t* Aryans. 


Amon}; many objoetfofia to this theory it is bore enongh to 
Bay tbaL nji B BvientiAe deduotioa, tbe theory is unsqiuid, iniarauch 
oa tijore is tioEliinpc to show that the PeSndua themselrea, the 
enppo^ ongioal stock, were Arraus. The fact that thev were 
Ksatnyos does a^it go for enough, Hinee the Kaatnyo order was 
not eontned to the Aryans only^ but ia recognised to have existed 
Rmom oEhvr nations ns well (Maou, X. 434), The greatest 
Ksainyo qf the iianin of Pfitidu known to epic and hiitory the 
reputed father of the five Paitdavu, was a l>ravidiiiu, sinw he 
was a prince of the royal house nf the Moon, nnd that hoUM^ 
as we have Been, Was Dravidifia. Tf such was Pandu of the 
higliest note, what justificaCion is there for belioving that the 
sons of these less known Pandu.s^ conquering and spreading over 
South Mia, and new represented by descendants who are out- 
and-out Tamils, were of any other mw than Drnvidian P 

i » population of J^uth India, virile and daminant 

but in the end submerging in the snrroundjng popnlatinn, would 
ocem to ^ entiiejy a creation of fancy, induced bv s belief 
preraient samptime ago of a military expansion of the Arvans 
over the whole of In^a The belief in now getting to he expMod. 
Bnt in justww to 8ir RAnfial^hcm Bkandarkar, it must he onid 
that HI busing opinions on that Whef. he did no more than see 
tltings from the of vision to which scientista at that date 

were yet ooeustomed. 
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''THE ARYAK QUESTION IN RELATION TO 
INDIAJ* 

Resiauks iiv A, Mendjs Gc^’as^kara, Mudalutak. 


Tht Tiews embodied in Ihie lecture hare already bf^a 
placed before the public by tbe learned lectuxBr on serertil 
occasions and adversely criticised. I am aorry to say 
that bia theories and inferences are not supported by faeti 
and ore therefore not entitled to any respect* The 
invest ig-ationa carried on by European Orient a liRts in the 
past have not helped them oven to fis with ccrtabity the 
origiiial home of the Aryans or the approsimato time of 
their mifiration. Professor ifax Mullerj the best Euro¬ 
pean authority on the Aryan question, says: “Every kind 
of arf^ument^ chiefly derived from lenguag^e, has been 
\ised to shoTv that the AryEis must have started from 
Kohiatan, from Amienia, from the Caucasus^ from the 
Caspian Sefl^ from the Hokitno Swamps in Russia, from 
the Danube^ or the Dnieper^ froin Germany, from Scan¬ 
dinavia, nay, from the North Pole"" (Last Essays^ First 
series 5 ^ p. 187, London^ 1901)* As regards evideuce 
furnished by skulls he says ns follows:—^^To speak of an 
Aryan skull would be as great a monstrosity ns to speak 
of a dolichocephalic Innguagc.__ Instead of attempt¬ 

ing to classify mankind as a whole^ studenia are now 
engaged in classing ekuils, in classing hair, and teeth, 
and skin. Many solid resuits have been secured by these 
special researches; but, as yet, uo two classificaticns, 
based on these characteristics, have been made to run 
paralieL” from a German Worksh^^p^ VoL T., 

page 2G2 {edition of 1894)]. 

The opinion of the Hindus on the Ai^iin question is 
stated as follows in “A Short History of Arynn Medical 
Science," by H. H. Sir Bhsgvat Sinh Jee, K.C.I,E-p 
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M.D., D.C,L., LX.D., F.R.C.P.E, (London, ISflG) 

“ Tbe word ' Aryan' is h«Ts used in what the Hindooe 
boliere to be the original and only proper sense. It 
hue been castoinaiy of laU yeans to giTe it a mnch wider 
meaning, eo as to make it denote the supposed original 
pwple, from whom, according to the Western Ethnolo¬ 
gists, Celts and Teutoos, Italians and Greeks, Persians 
and Hindoos, are aU descended. The similarities which 
modem science has discoTered between suet outlying 
members of a supposed original stock as the Celts and 
tbe Hindoos, have led certain scholars to beliere that 
the ancestors of these nations wore first liring together 
in the Caucasus, but afterwards separated, the Hindoos 
ftt where they settled with their 
amilies after conquering the aboriginal tribes. This 
t eory la European in ita conception and Is not accepted 
by the Indians in general, who cal! themselves autoch- 
thonous. The Indian favants adduce internal and 
enterna] evidence to show that, far from being out¬ 
siders, it was possible for the early Hindoos to 
have sent colonies beyond frontiers." This theory is not 
one that can be rejwted so easily as others. The anti¬ 
quity of the Sanskrit language and of the Vedas lends 
aupport to this theory. Professor Mas Muller says; "The 
net that Sansknt js the most primidvo language of the 
A^^aa family is as fme to-day as it was fifty years ago." 
(The B^aphy <>/ H orrfs aT,d the Home of the Arya,, 

It [V eda] at 5,000 years B.C., I doubt whether anybody 
Muld refute such a date, while if we go back beyond the 
Veda, and come to measure the time require' for the 
formation of Sausknt and of the proto-Aryan language, 
I doubt veiy much whether even 6,000 years would suffice 
for that There is an unfathomable depth in language, 
layer following after Inyer, long before we arrive at 
roots, and what a time and what au effort must have been 
r^ui^ for their elaboration and for tbe elaboration of 
the ideas espressed in them." [Profeesor Mai Midler’s 
Autobiography M90l), page 103]. The Hindu theory is 
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farther supported by the work entitled: India in 

Greece,'^ by E. PocQche ^London, which provee 

that partfl of Greece were otigiDolly colonized by Indiaus, 

The ancient records of India furnish the best and 
most reliable evidence on the Aryan question and help 
ns to find out with certainly who the descendants of the 
ancient Aryans are at the present day- The oldest 
records in which the Aryans are referred to are the 
VedaSj the antiqnity of which has already been shown 
above. The term ‘Arya' is nsed there to distin^ruish 
the Hindus from the Andr^'as^ Ddsyu or BasSp better 
known to-day as Sddra. The Ary as or Aryans were so 
called because they formed the noble or respectable 
Section of the people of India and were the masters or 
superiors of the Dasyu or Siidra population, Mann 
(800 B.C, aceordiofT to Profesaor Wilson) has often used 
the term Arya in the sense of * noble,* ' respectable/ 
The ^atapatba-brahmapa of the ^ukla-yajar^Veda states 
that the Aryos are the people appertaining to the three 
castes: Brdhman (or Priests), Kshatriya (or Warriors), 
and Vaisya (or merchants and agriculturists), Panini 
(600 B.C* according to Goldstacker) defines ' Arya^ as 
master^ as well as Yai^ya, and when the term is used in 
the sense of master it denote$ the first throe eastesp 
RrdhnmDt Kshatriya and Taijys. So it is clfcar that 
Arya in its ethnic sense is applied to the people of the 
first three classes as opposed to the fourth or Sudra 
class- Hence there is no difficulty whatever at the pres¬ 
ent day to distinguish the Aiy'ans of India from the 
non-Aryans, This explanation is unalterable and cannot 
be afiected by whatever that may be stated in favour of 
the aon-Aryarm. 

There is nothing whatever to show that *Mbe seven 
hundred maidens from lladura’wbo came over as brides 
for Vijaya and bis followers" were Tamils or Bravidiaiifl. 
Prince Vijav-u and his people landed in Ceylon in 
643 B*C* and appKoation to the Pond van King to send 
brides for them was made shortly after. This was a 
time when caste distinctioDS were strictly observed in 
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India^ and It is ther^fDra quite impcssible to tbink tbat 
for the purpose of hia coFonatioo Vijaya would huTe 
accepted a bride who was a non-AryaB or that Applica¬ 
tion for brides would bare been made to the Pandjan 
Kinp- if he was not an Ar^^an and if the principal popu¬ 
lation of hia city was non-Arjan. Chapter rii,, v. 47, 
clearly states that Tijaya refused to be consecrate as 
king, unless a Shmiri^a Kaftnd a maiden of the 
Khsatriya or Royal caste) was co nsec rated as his queen, 
and this sbowe that this Pandyan king was verily a 
Kshatriya and therefore an ^rj'an and not a Dravidinn 
(Sudra), That tlia Sinhalese are of DraTidian descent 
or that their language lias a DmvJdLan origin is now an 
ex|}loded theor}% (ViJe "Census of India/' 1001. 

Indexes of riauguages/’ By G. A. Grierson, p. 70. 
London, 1901.) 

Jlere conjectures, inisintnipretatioiiB, and augges- 
tione and conclusions based on them, with which the 
lecture is replete, should not he accepted as facts. 


Remarks My T, B, Rus-sell. 

1. Mudoliyar Gunawardhana's paper Is eridence of 
the strong reaction that has taken place in recent years 
against the once doniinant Aryan Theory, which asoribed 
the birth and growth of Indian ciTilizaticm to the long- 
headed, blue-oyed invaders from the North-^ reaction 
which has its analogue in the iiolitieal and cnltural 
sphere, in the revulsion at present taking place in 
India against that second .ilry^an invasion which started 
four centuries ago, coming this time from the sea, and 
has contioued up till the present day, I wish, briefly, 
to snggeat in these remarks that the Mudaliyar so far from 
being revolutionary, as many will doubtless think him. 
in assigning to the DravidJans o considerable share in 
Indian and Sinhalese civiliaation, is too conservative. 
Might it not be contended that the predominant iogre- 
dients in that civilisation, like the race itself, arc 
lira vidian f 
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2. Some years ago I bad the advantage of certain 
disctisaiona with Mudabyar Motto Cumaru of Batticaloa, 
and read certain nrticlea of hie in the yaticnat 

in which he maintained that the Dravidians, so far from 
being the nhorigiaal race Mudaliyar Ganawnrdhatia 
appears to consider them, had themRelvea invaded India 
in pre-Aryan times, being a branch of the ancient Sume¬ 
rian race, which gave birth to the great Babylonian 
civilization. Mudaliyar Muttn Cumaru did not give his 
authorities and I do not know how far he has simply 
given his imagination rein. But the theory is o plau¬ 
sible and fascinating one, and it would be interesting to 
work it out and see what substratum of truth there may 
be in it. 

3. It is not necessary to suppose that the Drnvidians 
actually came from lower Mesopotamia, where the 
Sumerians settled down and developed their civilization. 
The Sumerians themselves are generally supposed to 
have been u Turanian rare, who migrated westwards 
from the direction of Turkestan and Central Asia. May 
not the Dravidians have split ofi in the course of that 
migration; and, turning eastwards, have entered India 
from the North-west, whilst their relations continued 
westwards to Mesopotamia? There is the curious 
fact, whioh ethnologists have been content to leave a 
mystery,, that there Is a tribe of people at present in 
Bcloochistan called Brahnis, wlio are Dravidian in both 
aspect and speech. The Dravidians have themselves 
been ealleil a Turanian nu*e and the agglutinative 
character of their language, as shown, 1 think, by 
Bishop Caldwell in his comparative gtommar, seems to 
support this ascription. 

4. If this pre-Aryan invasion of India by the 
Dravidians ia a fact, we may assume that they brought 
with them the same Turoiiian culture which their 
relations, the Sumerinns, subsequently developed at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and that therefore, when the 
later Aryan invasion occurred, there was already eiist¬ 
ing in India a high civilisation, inflnitely higher In fact 
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thas the one which the tsU blonde nomad warriorB 
broug-ht with them; and that jujt as their relations, 
the Sumerians, gsTO their culture to the inrading 
Semites and so produced the Babylonian ciTillza- 

tion. Bo the Dravidians hestowad their culture on the 
conquering Aryans and so gave birth to the great Indian 
ctriliBation. 

&. Possibly the only real contrihutian that the 
Aryans made towards the result was the gift of their 
superior practical energy, which was required to gala's- 
nire. the more intellectual DratidiaaB into fruitful action. 
Take for example the Hindu religion. Tamil scholars, 
X believe, consider that modem Hinduism, and in parti¬ 
cular the characteristic Sairite aspect of it, ia, as a 
religion, a purely Bravidien creation. The Arran 
invaders of India were polytheiatio animists. How hoe 
their polytheism developed Into that mystical pnn- 
theism, which is so characteristic of Indian speculation 
and worship ? We have only to. contrast it with the 
positive pantheism of their cousins, the Iranians, who 
in ZoropstriaoLsm developed mi ethical religion more in 
keeping with the Aryan character. May we not ascribe 
the different results attained in the Indian religion to the 
^dominating Turanian influence of the DravidianB. an 
influence analogous to that which was exercised by the 
Sumerians on the Semites, and by them transmitted to 
the Hebrews, and through the latter to ourselves. 

If Turanian theory of the origin of Indian 
cirilitation is a true one, light is perhaps iacidentally 
thrown on the problem of the Asuras, which occnpies bo 
many of Mudalijar (junawardhana^fl pages. He suggests 
that the Aryans, having come into contact with the 
Assj-rians prior to their invasion of India, applied the 
word "Assura” by analogy to the powerful Dravidian 
rtding race, which they found there. This is surely 
rather an unnatural explanation. Apart from the 
obvious strangenefls of this use of the word, it neces¬ 
sitates the esBumption that the Assyrians were a great 
imperial people at a date anterior to the Aryan invasion 
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of India, which I believe cannot be put later than 
1600 B .C- In fact Mndaliyar GnnawQrdhana speaks of the 
AaajTians as a great ra 4 :a in the third milleiiiuia B.C. 
No donbt the Assyriane did exist as a race as early 
as that, but their great period, when they extended 
their influence to ncighbcoiring peoples, was mnch later 
and occurred long after the Aryans had settled downr in 
the plains of Kortbam India. Is it not more likely that 
just as the Assyrian god Aeshur must have bean 
adopted from the Turanian Snmeriaas, so the Asuras 
were a contribution to Indian religion by the Turanian 
Dretvidians, and that just as the Iranians nailed the 
Supreme God Ahum Mardah under the influence of their 
Turanian neigh ho ursi so the Indo-Aiy^ans found the 
cult of Aflshur and the Aeuma already established 
among the DraTidiana? Or if this is too far-fetched, may 
not the use of the word Aeuras for their Draridian 
rulers be simply a recognition by the Aryans that they 
were in race and culture allied to the Assyrians ? 

T, But I am afraid I am getting on to very specu¬ 
la tive ground here* and it ia perhaps just as probable 
that there is no connection between Asura and Asshur^ 
as Dr. Keith thinks, just as the identification of ** Erin " 
and which I notice in another part of the 

ifudaliyar^a paper, is not admitted by- many modem 
scholaiSt und is on the face of it iinprobable. 

8. I cannot conclude without congratulating 
Mudaliyar Gunawardhaua on bis interesting and 
echoUrly paper, and expressing the hope that bis next 
contribution io the subject will bo a paper entitled this 
time^ “The Bramduin Question in Relation to India,” 
in which he might deTclop the promising beginniog be 
has made in his present paper- 
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COUJSCIL MEETING. 


Colombo Jfuieum, Augvjft 19 ^ 1921 , 

Present : 

ThB Hou'bJ^ Mr. li. W. Pejrera, >1*L,C., 
in. the Ch 

sir. Sim„^ J‘P., I Sir, W. F. GTiim^.rdhAn*, 

C»te MfdnhjAr I G«6 MydslijAr. ’ 

Oersrd A. Joseph, C a.B., Bonormry SecretntT, 
^UJincjjr 

M Ji, “^d’S.e'iSSf '■*“ “ ■*' ““ 

Socie%:—eentl^mon ^er* mombera pf thu 


U> Frantia Graeme Tjmll. B.A. 

Ct O. 9i-^ recoiQ-^ 

tnpnd^ by 

(bj CbelJftppab ^UntliorBliniPAni 

B.A ( 0 «> 1 ..),L.L,B., B.SC., 

hj 


A, M, Hocnrt, 

C. H. Gollbs. 

Gernrd A. JoH^uh. 
fi. W* Godtiog^n, 


<c) Cle^nt M. Rickett*. M A. J K. H d« Wintsh. 

/ji . rccommeadfid I C, H, Jelliffe 

(d) Art bar godwtft r p. 

tbA,. G.C.S,; recommeaded Gerard! A. Jwpb. 

(f) FTardld Pound; rec^mended | oii^d 

(g) Don Joaph Nmtoba ^r«», i Gor^dA'i^oseph. 

Frii . ^•' j f -^ ' { C- H. CoUiqa. 

rertnnfflended by 

(b) Ri^iLBld temple Ne*Win ; I J, p. i[neGllUTi*T' 

(k) VI iiepainRha William Kamni.) f! d! SSbiaLe 
‘ ^ Sora«n^ha = } F. D. 

Bapailj recommended ky Is. C. Paul, 

tbe !|^em appointed to corndder 
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4. A ILst of bookfi to bo offers to tho Unirerffity C^Uej^e 
library wa* tabfe^l and it waa resol^^ that tb* sub-ConiiDitteo’a 
recomiuaDdatioii be appfoTed. 

5. CcirreApondePCQ wUh tba An::liieo1oKica1 Comnibaiaa^y tv 
Arfibgwlogical Anticiuitres was read and it waa rosolr^ that a 
Bii1b4!^minittee consistiag of Hon. Mr, W* Faronij Mosara. C- 
H. Qqlli^ and D B. JayatUakn bo appointed to report on iho 
matter. 

8. Letters dated 7th and lltb Mey. 1921, from <?ato Muda- 
liyar \\% F- Qtmawardhaiiaj rceai'dinK tis p^r on Slnbalewe 
KameSp” were rofid and it wfts clecid<^ that date Mudaliyar W. 
F. Guniwiirdliaoa be albwed to pnbUab hia paper ptivately. 

7, A list qf members whose sabseriptiona were in arrears was 
snbmittod, and it was resolyed that the Hony. Treasurer be 
anthorixed to atrike off the names of tbe defaulters after one 
more ffnsl appeal t* pay the arrcnra, 

8. It was rcsolred that the dato and buaineas for n General 
Meeting be left in tho hands nf the Secretariat. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Mvinan, November 2 , 192 J, 


Fnwnt ; 


His Eieellencv Sir Wm. H. Mminving, G.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., 
Pfrtrmij ui tli£> 

Sir Ponnamb&kiu AnmicbblAin, 3f.A.* Provident. 


Mr. W. Dia* BafidA^anAilu^ 
Gate MndaliT&r. 

TV, A, de Silra, J.P, 
Lionel do FonioliA. 

J. E. GuDaflekara. 

,, A. S. Hinimii, H.Gc;. 

Dr. €* A, H^w&rit^na. 

Th« Hon. Mr. B. Horabturgbd 
M.A.,C.C.S. 

Mr. C. H. JoUiff*. 


Dr. A. M.R.aS. 
y S. 0* Pmal, M.D, 

Mr, Gh L. Porera. 

II R. C. Fnsetor, Mnda.liju'. 
p p R. jaoin^bam p J. P, 

jp W, A, Samojasuiglia, 
MndaJijAT, 

Paadit R. S^wnilaokam. 
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ARTICLES USED IN SINHALESE CEREMONIAL 
DANCING. 

Ceroipoiiio& connected with the daily life of the 
Sinhalese are nnmeroaa and T'aried in theb ckaracler* 
Every Boclal and domcetic event haa its form of cert- 
moay or a number of cei*emonies» Birtb, childhood, 
feeding of a child, cropping of hia bair, puberty, mar- 
riage^ travel, aicknesa and death, the buildiug of a bouse, 
business, gamea, agriculture, from felling a forest to 
ploughing, soTViog, reaping, and thrashing and storing 
of crops have all their special ceremonies. 

The ceremonies tbemaelTes consist in making 
offerings, incantations, charms and dances. These 
again are connected with spirits both benevolent and 
evil and can be roughly divided under three beads. inz^\ 
—^The propitiation of *planets and planetary spiritsp the 
propitiation of benevolent spirits, the propitiation of 
demons or evil spirits. 

In this communication I propose to describe some of. 
the articles used in such ceremonial dances. 

In all ceremonial dances the first step taken is the 
purification of those who are taking part in the dances 
and those for whose benefit the dancing is performed. 
The process of purification differs to some extent in 
accordance with the class of ceremony. Those who take 
part in the ceremonies are nKluired to abstain from certain 
forms of food for at least Iwenty-four hours before the 
eere[nonies+ Abstinence from meat and fish of all forms is 
enjoined in many caflpe+ Bathing and the use of freshly 
cleaned white cloth form a part of the purification cere¬ 
monies. In addition to these jiist prior to a ceremony 
lour articles are used ns pnnfi'^nts: A specially pre¬ 
pared medicated water for washing the head, a 
preparation for sprinkling over the face and body, 
ashes used for rubbing over the forehead and arms, and 
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incebae with irhicb the person is fumigated. The pre¬ 
paration for application fo the head is known as A’^anw, 
it is usually made hy using the juice of rarious aromatic 
leaves and roots, such as leaves of Birul (Feronia 
elephantas), (Ficus); roots such iis 

(Cyperufl); woods such as Sandalwood and other 
articles as camphor, etc. The origin of .Tan„ ond the 
form of Its ceremonial application are described in many 
incantations. In place of a miitnre of medicated juices, 
wiled lime fruit bruised in water is mure frequeutl}^ 

used for this purpose, .Vahti is carried in a Thetiya or 
plate. 

There are two preparations of water used for bath¬ 
ing the face and for sprinkling over the bodv as purifi- 
canta: ode is water in which boiled cows’ milk is mised 
and the other is water in which the juice of the root of 
turmeric (Ctirrumfl longa) is miied. These preparations 
are usually placed in a pot shaped somewhat 

in the form of a kettle with a spout from which the 
T'-ater can be poured. 

The ashes used for purification purposes are obtained 
by the mcinemtion of cows’ dung. The ash is pure white 
and 18 ruhb^ over the forehead, neck and arms. 
Ash as a punficaot is seldom used in the Sinhalese diV 
tncts e^ept in con nation with ceremonies where 
olvite mfiueuce predominates. 

Incense is made of ground resin thrown over red 
hot charcoal, aromatic guma are sometimes used for this 
pu^se, but ground resin or dummala is the article 
which is commonly used. 

The decorations of the dancing places ore carried 
^11 ID nc^rdoDcc with prescribed farms, each divisiDn af 
aancers has its own form of decoration. In the case of 
the planetary gods, images of the planets and their 
nttendanf spirits aro made of clay and painted over and 
placed in the shed where the dances take place. There 
ai-e a large number of combinations of such images made 
and coloured in acco^nce with definite rules laid down 
or heir construction. In connection with dances 
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dedicated td beDevolent spirits and evil spirits we haTe 
a n amber of typical dfxorative forms; plan tain stalks, 
tender coconut leaTca and floirera are the main articles 
with which the decorations are made. The ifateway 
or a ior^na is constructed facing- the danclnif shed. 
Behind the iorann (gateway) is constructed the veidipa 
or the passage. 

The following description of the construction and 
docoration of a place where ceremonial dances are held 
can be taken as typical. There are slight Tariations in 
accordance with the form of the ceremony. 

After the site is selected the first ceremony is that 
of planting the first pillar, or post for the building. It is 
carried out to the accompaniment of many rites and in¬ 
cantations. The pole selected is a smooth and straight 
one, it is decorai^ with tender coconut leaves, flowers 
aod coconut fruits and covered on the top with a new 
earthenware water pot. The following verses describe 
in some detail a Kupn or post and the method of 
plajiting it. 

B1 i»tSe flisl QS<; osd *4 

pcojiig gBid 

«®ef 

® cp^sacf 

a» #C 

M egBtd© t^irfSD *4ei Ci 

BcdcK* ^ 

Decking with bunches of Temhili (king coconuts) 
Gin nuts, (iVtpa palm) and Kitul {Carpota palm) nuts 
and hunches of doialn iToTf^^^ens palm), arecanut and 
Indi (Fhccni^). 

And offering twelve handfuls of pearly rice grains 
at the foot of the post. 

So that all the ills of evil influences may disappear 
like a drop of dew. 

The post IS plonted after hailing three times the 
gods of the three worlds. 
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And hailmi; long life by proclaiming in thn ten 
directions irhile going ttuee times roimd tbe post. 

And offering tributes of gold and aiker on the 
foundation when the pole Is planted. 

The post is planted in a proper manner after Incant- 
lag the twelTe forms of soogs. 

The first constniction and decoration is tbe gateway 
or torana. Tile lieiglit of the gateway ia aeren spana 
and sin inches, i.e., 60 inches, and tfae breadth jg 
sm spans and three inches (57 inches). Mne arches 
made on the sides and eight doorways are constructed 
and in the four comers four flagstaffs ore placed, deco¬ 
rated on the top with three eireles of tender coconut 
leaTt#, 


(*» aef issssf cajcg<^ *B 

BSiJ 3 

0ai:^ jsiStseJ gjfi 

05 «d 

SB friawm mvid ag*bcj da. 
si^ ♦at a? 


Ca 

C 53 

C:» 

Cl 

a 

a 

a 

a 


A for kingfl ie decorated with gold, for 

brahmiuifl with gems, for merchaiits with doth and for 
others with tender plantain leavea. As regards the 
colour acheme, the top arch draped ia red, the secood 

in blue and tlurd in white, the tenninais are surmounted 
with four golden pinnacles. 

y«xt to the forana comes vidiya or passage, where 
the dances take plnco. There are eight entrances to the 
OTrfiga in the eight comers, each entrance being 48 
reches; 26 stands are made within the vidiya, at equal 
distances, for placing offerings and eight trays of flowers 
are pbwed on the ground in the eight comere and 24 
pots filled with flowers and with lighted bmps are placed 
around the ttdtya. 

On one side of the dancing shed a seat is made for 
the accommodation of the person on whose behalf the 
ceremony b performed. 
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A figure ie dmwii with sahes and rice graiiiB in the 
form of two squared placed scro&s each other, ao that the 
angle! of each square will form diatinet tnaiiglea^ thus 
making eight connected triangles known au citojTiapo?a. 
For an ordinary person a low wooden stool covei^d with 
a mat is placed as a seal backed with a iice pounder 
placed behind. For those of rank a special seat ia con¬ 
strue ted rising in seren tiers. The ground floor of the 
seat ia 68 inches each side^ the neRt one is 60 inches, 
the nest 60 inches, the fourth is 40 inches, the fifth 
36 inches, the sixth 28 inches and the seventh 18 inehes. 

Offerings nsually consist of lights, flowers, leaves, 
grain, cooked food, roasted meats and live animals. 

Lights consist of single wick heart-shaped lamps 
where vegetable oilsp or ghee ia burnt. There are also 
square lamps made of metal or clay with four wicka and 
lamps made of metal, usually of braasp with 7 wicks. 
Small slender torches made by wrapping cotton mgs on a 
length of bamboo or wood splinter and dipped in vege¬ 
table oil are also used, I^rge sized torches similarly 
made and lighted are carried in the hands of dancers, 
sometimes a single one is used in one band and often 
two lighted torches in both hands. The effect of the 
light ifl intenaified by throwing ground resin on to the 
flames of these torches, the flashes caused by the burning 
of the ground main is directed to give the effect of what 
may he called a heaped Am. The dancers sometimea 
Use an additional three-pronged lighted torch carried in 
their mouths. 

Wild flowers of varied colours are used as offerings 
to spirits. The flower of the coconut aud the orecannt 
palm are largely used, and the red ixora flower, the 
orange coloured champac flower, the highly scented 
myristic flower (ruinud), the white Jasmine and Idda 
(Wriffktin) and the bine gentian mre commonly used. 

The betel leaf <Chavion) forms an important part 
of the offerings made, other leaves that are offered are 
Toloho iCrimim adatimm) and Hewm (ri^w ^<fran- 
Grains of husketl rice nnd millets are also 
placed with the flowers and leaves ns offeringsr 
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In regard to Dooked foods, rke cooked in coeonot 
milk or cowg' milk and rice cakes and fiweeta are cammoii 
offerings made to planetary spirits and benei^olent 
spirits. Evil spirits are offered blood and meats usualLj 
roasted and hnmt^ the smell of which U believed to be 
more attractive to them than the mor^ deHcate foods 
offered to the higher spirits. 

Live animals are often offered to evil spiritgj a goat 
forms a quadruped offering and a fowl a biped offering. 
Sometimes the dancer offers himself as an offering to the 
evil spirit in place of a patient who is supposed to he 
under his iuduence^ 

The music at these dances ronsists of a reod ffute 
blown similar to a sharp whistle said to attract evil 
spirits, A chank shell is blown in honour of pl&iiot&ry 
uud hif^tior spirits. 

Three kinds of druiziA ore used as music ofFerings as 
well as for keeping time in the dances. The is a small 

drum about a foot in length nnd narrowed in the middle 
of the trunk, the leather is stretched on the two faces 
of the drum and is kept together by a series of Atrings 
which by being held with the closed fist at the narrowed 
portion of the trunk can be loosened or tightened with 
the fingers while the drum is being played with one hand. 
A secuitd kind of drum is tbeyc^ff alargosljied drum 
about two and a half feet in length with tha centre bulg¬ 
ing out and narrowing towards the two ends, the faces 
of the dmni are fitted with leather and strung with 
string made of hide. The third is the long, cylindrical 
drum.^about a foot in diameter and three feet in length, 
fitted with leather on each face and strung together with 
hide Strings which can hq tightened to vary the sounds. 
These drums make the loudest of noise when played with 
the palms and the fingers. The art of playing the drums 
has been very carefully cultivated and requires consider¬ 
able practice. There are two hundred and sixteen 
different tunes described in the hooks, from the simplest 
to a complicated combination of tunes, and the shortest 
to the longest, and slowest to the loudest. There are 
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tunes that are p]a>'ed as a muaic coffering t* the spirits 
both gocMj and eTil and tunes that are played as an 
accompanitneni to incaatatiana and dancea. 

The only other mneical inatrument indicated in 
ccrenionLal dances is a string- mstrament played with a 
striDg bow known as n but it is Tery seldom 

used at present, the dancers only naing an imitation of 
it made in wood and make a pretence of playing it, 

Xest come bells and jingles^ A hand bell used by 
a dancer is sounded as a music offering to planetary godi 
and benevolent spirits. Bells are not used when the 
dance is connected with evil spirits. Bancers alwaya 
wear banches of jingles round their ankles, which sound 
as they step out, they also wear hollow metal armlets 
filled with loose beads of metal. In certain ceremonies 
dancers cany inetal disc5 m each hand and beat them 
to keep time, these are known as ialam. 

The dresses worn by those taking part in dances are 
varied according to the nature of the dance. The 
players on the dnima wear a short white cloth round 
their loins with a broad hand of tarkey-red cloth round 
tlieir woists, they tie a white turban round their lieads 
with the two ends of the turban cloth liangiDg down. 
They also wear earrings and armlets, and in the Ijody 
they often wear metal or bead chains. 

Those who take part in daoceu connected with 
planetary gods and devaa or higher spirits iisuaUj 
tie a folded red or white cloth round their heads with 
ends hanging down. A white cloth is worn on the loins 
with a large number of pleats and often secured in the 
form of loose pants, A folded waistcloth is tied round 
the waist and a short-sleeTed coloured or white jacket is 
Worn over the upper part of the body, sometimes ita 
plat^e is taken by head or metal strings. In other cere- 
iiionial dances various forms of headdresses are uged, 
from a coloured or ornamented cap to crowns made of 
laetal or palm leaves and bunebea of long strips o! tender 
leaves of the coconut palm worn in the form of loose 
flutnging hair. The jackets worn are coloured and 
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embroidpted. Over tight-fittiiig pants are wom embroi¬ 
dered pleuted ekirta, red and blue. Some of these skirts 
are made with a number of circles of frilln from the 
waist downwards. In certain forma of eereraonial 
dances a series of masks are used. 

These masks are worn to represent different evil 
spirits. The largest of these masks are worn to represent 
Jtaiihasas —cruel, hideous and powerful epiiits who are 
believed to cause sickness. Large tusk-like teeth, pro¬ 
minent bulging eyes, and hideous representations of 
hoods of seriwnts form the main features of these masks. 
The dancers who wear these make Tlgoroua movements 
and represent the Ijideousness of the Ralshatas in their 
daDCe5„ 

In one form pf cmmonj known as Sunni Sainap^ma 
tie evii fipirits that cause diseases are represented in a 
^ries of eighteen different masked forme. All possible 
illnesses cnme under one of these eipHteen claasifieatioos 
and each of the evil spirits ia made to appear in its 
appropriate dress and mask and to receiTe offerings from 
the hands of the patient. 

The eighteen forms are:— 

Belirium 

++* Prn^iit ration 

*** ShiTering 

Fits 

s.s Paralytic 

Insomnia 
TJleeTs 

.s. Billions 

Ferocious 
Swollen Throat 
Deadly 

Diseajie of the stomach 

*** Disease of the glands 

Lame 

High fetter 
Abdominal paing 
Cold shirers 
Hypnotic 


Bnta 

Abuta 

Amukkn 

Vedi 

Vata 

Bihm 

Kan a 

Pith 

Golti 

Kola 

Murtu 

Demala 

Naga 

Kora 

Ginijal 

Gulma 

Sitala 

DeTa 
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Ttiere ore b miiiil>er o£ articles used in ceremonial 
dance:^ for iiivokiii|f bleseiiij?3 od thoao ud wto&e behalf 
the cere nits oiea ate [lerfonued. Tlieae are the insij^Dia 
or special weapous dedicated to each of the apirita :— 

The GiKldei^ Pattioi has the anklet and the mango 
fruit. Kartikaya <jr Kataragamap the gworii. Vislvnn^ 
the golden bow and arrow ^ DediDinnda, the club* etc* 

A jHit in whh?h Howera are placed^ known as 
litm or filled pot, a white or silk cloth {S^lmva), a 
braiK-h ol mango leiiTea^ and sometimes the leaves of 
the liumlla (Ijca) are iilsu used with appropriata 
iDcaiitatioOB. 

The fruit of the liiuc is cut with a Gira (urec^inut 
cutter)^ to the accQiniinniments of cliarma and lUcaDtn' 
tioiiB as 0 special meiins c>f coiiiitei'iicliug spells. 

Another urficle used in counteracting spells and evil 
lufiuences ia an earthenware pot known as Punaim. 
A is made in the slmiM of a leopard"s head, with 

twelve spouts and seven ridges with seven hoods of 
snakes. Twjgs from five Kjieidcs of citrus^ five kinds of 
flowersj live Rinds of oils, five kiuda of wax, five kinds 
of spice, resins^ camphor and lights arc offered to the 
ptinava. After incantations tho vessel is placed on the 
hark of n red bull and taken to a river or a lakcn the 
is imniersed and broken when it is under water. 
The ceremony ami the ofleringa are somewhat 
peculiar and it is believed to remove in partieular the 
evils reBultiog from false oaths. It ia mctitioned that tha 
ceremony waa introduced at the time of King Paiiduka- 
hhayu about four centuries licfore the Christinn era, and 
was performed to ward oft a sSckiiess from which the 
king was suffering at the time. It is iiitDresting to note 
that the king's illness avbs attributed to evils consequent 
of a predecea&pr of hia^ King \ iiaya, breaking the oath 
he made before he married the Takka princess Kuveni. 
Subsequently Tijaya discarded KuTeni in apiie of his 
oath and niamed a Royal princess from Madmo. Tho 
curse that fell on the line of the first Sinhalese king U 
believed to have affected even his successors* 
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Duriufif cereinouiul dances reference is made to 
vurifiu.s forma of (irutneH and sport and suzuetimes they are 
acted iu tlie dances. The uames of roconut throwing 
and horn piiUing, PaikeUy» and AtdtHjfa, which were 
TGiy jHipnlitr among the Sinlialese at one time, were 
cnitiiectm] H'itii ttie ceremonies of godde.sH I'uttini. 

Iluru pulling nt one tinie had become u Terv popular 
game am! iiilnibitant3 of whole villages were divided into 
two sides even from tlieir birth and the game was 
an aunuol one, where tlinusajids gathered to witness it. or 
tube pnrl in it, Kfilujirt Kiioi describes the game and 
its popularity in the following passageThe manner 
of the game is ttiua: they have two crooked sticks like 
elbows, one hmiked into the other so with eoutrivauces, 
they pull with ropes until the one break the other, some 
siding with one stick M>me with the other; hut never is 
mone^ laid on either side. Upon the breaking of the 
stick the paHy that hath won doth not a little rejoice." 


t. EIiii Ks«.|l(.iieT in ttianldni; .Mr, \\\ A. de SiUii. said: 
that, as Ijnliody had anything to aay he would Jibe to make a few 
roniurka Ijiniaolf. I huvv liwn urealJj intcrcatc-d in all that Air. 
Mlva had (n s*y fieaii|»e 1 liave SMn many of these Jabcea here 
hiHl I jiaye I wen Rtn|fk with not only ttie dra-ises of the dancers 
but hy tile Rtms which they take, nicj- have very similar stej» 
lo those niueli 1 have seen in many other places hesidcs Cevlon 
am\ I waft uonili^nuK n lietlicr .\rr, dtji SilvR wuft iioiiiK to ittake^ aoT 
rcmiirks III ismiiiTtinn niili tiiose ste)is njietlier the; were ih 
existence lure for a nurntwr of ycarji or whether the dancers from 
tune to tmie introdiicctl new ones. I eacbot help thiakiDR there 
may heye lieen solus connectiun nmny years ago between the 
dqncea in f^ylen nhil isijKsiljly in parts of India bTth those 1 have 
^n in all lairts of Africa. I waa a-atching ob the la&t DccaAion 
the l eratii-rn in Kandy inc.ii m honour of the Oown Prince of 
.Japan and the Crown Piinw himself asked me whether th«M 
steivH were of huig esudenee here or whether they had Ipcen in tro¬ 
ll iii.|.d i|nitc lately In Ceylon liecaiiso they i-ery closely roscnibled 
th^e he hrtd seen in Japan and they closely resembled the stem 
I Unit .^11 m many parts of .tfrtya, CEpeciallv tho South, It is 
mterestlhg and 1 Cannot help IwIieTing myself'that they hod been 
intrniliired to the north port qf Africo fponi India aiid uossiLIy 
from Ceylon or Aanmlsir. M’e know that years ago nnd even up 
"i*® * great deal of inter-ooRlRIlintCation 
ijotwcMi Zonsitar and Ceylon. I liaye seen many li«ad-dre>»es in 
many |>arta of Lcvlon. Titen ntfoin os regards drums I can't help 
unking that eithi'r the Ate.^t must hare enpied frnin the East, 
*^-1^ toihtniy dnim is a very similar article to the one 

nSrr ir^t I'"!' '>'!» to Mdinnry 

n ilitarC ? mnnat help thinlcing that the 

niiiitary drum mutt have taken its tlia|>e and formation and aystaqi 
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froiu tllA dnim^ in thfl' Kia^t lierc. GiE^nerDlly Epeakini^ [rciiia the 
fiinnlAritii^!^ witli regard to thes^ dances and th^ forms and 
aKicluB in'drii tharu nmut have been in my opinion soina connect 
Mgel in like old da^iu^ lieta'cen the daneii^ uf the Ea^t and thoso 
I have t£eoQ in Afrti^'a, and iDarticularlj* In the anklets, which are 
preeisely Riiaiilar to those which 1 have aeeu in sotne of the tribea 
on the East coast of Africa. Tho dreaseataOi worn hy the dancers, 
are so very similar. I should myself like to know from Mr, do 
Silva whether he is of opinbn that it would >h) |Wfi£ible tliat first 
of all th^sc stepE of the daiice.H have been li&ndoo down from past 
generations, or whether it is that se the Jatlces ^ on from time 
to time thcT alter the dancer aod introduce new EtepB. Personally 
I am of opinion that they must have come down from some very 
ancient time. We mu!it all thikt ^^^. do Silvn^a lecture has 

been a very escelJent one^ and he has mtroduced us to tbinj^s 
which make ns underEtand these dances which one does not 
ordinarily look upon lieyond the of^lj Kide. We see finW there is a 
cercniOEiial connection with them which t had not understood 
Indore. 1 am eEili|£hteuci:l now in connection with a Eremt deal of 
these cereniEsnies. I uoderBtnnd things now which T did not 
[inderstantl tkcfore and which must ha VO been very interesting to 
the audEenco here to-niKht. 

Kir FonnanLlkaLam Arnniichaloni proposed a vote of thanks to 
His Exeeliency thepCjovemor for hts kindnc^^s in honourinR the 
ScKiety with his presence and preaidini; on this oecoaion and for 
the inieretiting contribution which he had made to the subject of 
the lectntOh 

Replying to n iiuery of His ExcellenoT as to whether the 
Kettlivtlrum such as exliihitei! to-clay was borrowed by the Weat 
from the^EuEt or nVe Tctsa, Sir PopnapEholam Raid that Riilitary 
drums, music and rtagE pasSedi into EuivSitu" from the East during 
the wars of the CniEodes. Xot only these and other exteroal 
symbols of bhistern civilisation, but, as Green says in his History 
of the English people, n great intellectual itupiilse was given to 
the ^^“est by its coutaet mdth the more civilixed East. The 
eEtablifihment of the great ecIiooIr which l>ora the name of Univer¬ 
sities WHS. he HaySp every throughont Europe tbe special 

murk of the new impulse that Christendom gained frotn the 
CruEades, and tbe long mental inactivity of feudal Europe was 
broken up like ire before u summer’s sun. 

On tho subject of dancing, there was a great difFerence in the 
point of view lietwoen Eastern and Western nations. In Europe, 
at least in modern timea, dancing ii regarded aa a light form of 
recreation iudulgcd in by young pcO’ple LEirou^h afaeer jcwc eIb wisTe. 
But among aucicut nationsp tith in tlio est and the East^ a 
dance was n vpiy soleiun religious ceremonv. A primitive people, 
when they wantei:! snn or wind o-r rain, did not go to church and 
aak their godo fur it, but summoned their tril» and danced a 
siin danev^ or a wind dance or a rain dance. TVTien they wanted to 
hunt and catch a bear, tliev rehearsed the bunt in a bear dance. 
Even Ln modern timen ^as fJr. Fraser has mentioned in his great 
book: "Tlie Golden Ikmfih in many parts of G^crmany, Austria 
and Alaccdonia* the jjeasant tliinki he con make tho ram or the 
flas grow hv dauL'ing or leaping "^high and throwing hia spade up 
into the air and es^aiming, ** Let the crop grow as high as the 
spade haa gone." Tliia feeling ahows itself nowadays when yon 
watch an eJCciting game of tennia or hilliardi aud you find a 
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*!'?'■ ll*® thJne h9 wants done by the 

rtSnff ii’* "'hert the l.ifuwd euo should ko or 
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In*"! that th* lecturer would hiTe 

thw line of thought of dauciag h * 
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.of Uf. F«»r. W. Roberteou Smith, 
rrofB^Kor Gilbert Murray^ ilifei Jjm# Haj-rison and others. 

wilh^elLumtfoi!'""^ floi-emor was tarried 
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THE OYEELORDSHIP OF CEYLON IN THE 
THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

Before proceedings ti> describe tlie political conditions 
of Cej'lou in tke tbirteeiitb^ fourteeiitli, and fifteenth 
cenfqrieSp it would be iiistnictive to inke a rapid surrey 
of the iriore striking features of Ceylon and South Indian 
history during the three preceding centuries. 

From tlie 1>eginiiing of the tenth to the middle of the 
twelfth cerituiy llie Cholians had established their supre- 
uiaey in Sniitliem India, ousting the Pandyans, who had 
hitherto exercised pammoiiut jKiwer, Ceylon also claimed 
their share of attention, !n A,n. the Cholian Idtig 
sent a large army across, captured the king and queen^ 
dev a staled the whole country', and apiMioted li Cholian 
Governor sit Pclonnarnwa* For nearly eighty years the 
Chilians continued to esercme sovereignty over the 
whole Island, At lust Wjjaya Bahn I,, o lineal descen¬ 
dant oi Alahiiida V., raised the standard of revolt^ and 
after having made Itimself master of the Rohana district, 
solicited the aid of the king of Ramanna. The king of. 
Kamantja^ however, was unable to render any lielp+ 
beyond sending him largo presents of cloths, camphor, 
and sandalwood. By luakiDg gifts of these to his 
warriors he gained their oiimplete (Njnfidcnce and support^ 
and was thus able to check to a great extent the Choliaa 
aggression. When the chiefs of Pihiti Bata recognif5ed 
the growing power of Wijaya Balm, they threw Ln their 
lot with him; and Wijaya Bahu, with the support thus 
gained, was able to completely defeat the Cbolians, and 
driving them out of his country had himself crowned as 
king at Pnlonnaniwa. One of liis successors, Farakrama 
Bnhu the Great, grandson of a Fandyau prince on hJi 
fnthcr's side and a iiifttemal grandsou of Wijaya Baku, 
bec-Quie so j>owerful that ha not only brought the whole 
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of Cejlou under one canopy, l>ut was aJso able to render 
substantial help to liis Pandjan relations, that enabled 
them to throw off the yoke of the Choliana, who for two 
and a half centuries had kept them in complete subjec* 
tiob. The repeated marriage connectiona of this family 
with the Ealingu or Telugu dynasty brought about its 
ruin. For nearly half a century the throne was occupied 
by Kaliiig:ii kings and C]ueeus, until at last it passed into 
the bonds of Kalloga usurpers. 

• In the beginning of the thirteenth century another 
ij'uja llahu (Titijaya Ih^hu III.), a descendaDt of the 
Sri Sniigo «o dyua.sty, established himself in the Maya 
Rata district, and become the saviour of the Siohalew. 
He expelled the iuvarlers from the Maya Rata 
district, and reigned as king for four years, havjug 
as his capital Ihimbadeniya. _ iiut it was left to 
his sun, another Parakmm'i Baku, to restore 
traoquiUity and rid the country of all foreign 
usurpers, and thus bring Ceylon under one rule. During 
his reign there were two foreign invasions. In bis 
eleventh year a Malay prince, known as Candn JJhanu, 
landed in various parts of the Island, deceiving the 
people, sa.ring, “We are also HuddWsts.” The* king's 
nephea, A iru Itaiiti, defeated hitn in various pitched 
•battles, and drove him out of tUe country. In the latter 
part of this king's reign, when bis son Wiyaya Bahu I V. 
^umeil the responsibilities of the Government, another 
invasion took place in the northern part of the Island. 
Ttos. I think, is wrongly attributed by the J/uArtwonvu 
to the same Malay prince, Canda Bhanu, who invaded 
Ceylon some twenty years previously. He is said to 
have collected a great number of Tamil strong men from 
Pandu and Chola countries and landed at Mahatittba (the 
present Mantota) with a host of Jlalays. According to 
contemporary Madura history*, Sundora Paudyan, who 
retgued between 1251 and 1261 a.d., and who was thus 
a contemporary of Parakrama Bahu 11 ., ts said to have 
iiiviided Ceylun earned oft a large booty. The Maha- 
urnnfa has apparently confounded Sumlara Pandyan's 
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Lnv'^^ion with tliat of Caatia Bbaou'a ot^mg to a phooetic:' 
similarity of the two names. It is very unlikely that a 
Malay prince who was of a different nationality and 
religion would have be^n able to enlist tbe s^nipatbies of 
the Hill da Paiidysois anil CboUans so lis to collect a large 
force to invade Ceylon. As no men I ion is made of fe no- 
dam l^andyan’s invoBion in tbe MuhtiiCttHsa^ and as about 
this period an invasion of the northern part of Ceylon by 
a large Tamil force consisting of Tand^mns ond CtioUans 
under Cauda IHianu is defw;ribed by the J/f^Antrfinjrd, f 
am of opioion that these two events are identical+ and 
that tiie MithiMWfiiisti author has mistakeu Canda Bbnnu 
for Suodam Pandyan. There was peace during the 
Temaioing port of Porakrama Bahn s reign. JoBt before 
be died be gave the following message to bis sons:— 
** ^ow what my father gave me was the one country of 
ilayu only. And after I bad taken charge thereof, 1 
have conquered two otber countries and included again 
oil the three kingdoms nnder one osinopy.^' i Mafiaicanjta^ 
chap. 37. pp. 24 , 23.) It is a remarkable coincidenre 
in Ceylon history that Parakrama Babu T. Bhould Itave 
brought the whole of Ceylon under one rule after the 
Cbolion occuiMtioii. while Parakrama Baba IT per- 
formed a similar teat after the Kalinga ocLupiitiun; and 
in both insj^nces a Wijaya Babu starts the initiative of 
clearing the foreign invaders, which is completed by a 
Pamkrama Baliu, 

Tlie suseruinty thus established does not however 
appear to have lasted very long. Within three years of 
the death of Parakrama Babu II-+ the nation suffered a 
crushing defeat from a very uneipefted quarter, as a 
result of which for nearly two hundred years it reoiaioed 
in subjection. This blow was dealt by the little kingdom 
of Jaffna in the northern part of the Island- The king¬ 
dom was at first bestowed as a gift by one of the 
Sinhalese kings on a Tamil bard called Talpanan about 
the year 795 a.d. He is said to have brought colonists 
from Southern India ainl reigned over them. At bis 
death the Tamil colonista invited a Cholian Prince then 
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'liTing at lladura to take jiossossion uf the rat ant throne. 
This prince, who wajj at first known 33 Sioga Ativan, 
was subsenueullj- known ns Knlaiikai Ariya Chakravarti! 
and hia successors on the throne of Jaffna bore the 
fi'enertil appelintiou of Ariya Chakrovarti. AltbouRb the 
or the history of Jiiflfna. professes to Rivo 
a list of the kings of Jaffna from Knlankni Ariya Chakra- 
varti to iSaukili, the last king, w]io a-ns deposed by the 
PortHgiiese. such o list cannot Iw I'egurdecl as u complete 
one. From 1^48 A.n., when Kulankai Aiiya Chakravarti 
IS said to have come to the thrtmc, till 1^0 a.i»., when 
4Snnkili was deposed by the Portuguese, there are nieu- 
tioijcd the 11 nines of only thirteen sovereigns. This gives 
on an average of fifty-two years to each of them, a i»eriod 
suggesting too great » longevity of life. Obviously the 
iiaiiiDs of the more important kings have been mentioned. 
This little kingdom of Jaffna, lying outside the terri¬ 
tories of tile SinhaW>, and being more or less isolated 
from the rest of the Island, was left uiiiaolested bv its 
neighbours, and it gmdually developed its resources 
without any nutside interference. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when tthuvaneka Bahu I. iisceuded 
the throne at Yapahn, Jnyavira Siugn Ariya ChakniTnrti 
was king of JaffiKi, while Manavunna KuWkara 
Fuiidyiin occupied tlie iladura throne. P.prhnpft the 
kingdoin of .faffiiti had extendetl its sway over the diatrict 
of ilantotii in the lircvious king’s roign. When Sun- 
diira Pandvan invaded Teylun in the closing vears of 
Parakritnm Bahu’s reign, and carried away‘a large 
^oty. the king of Jaffna saw his opportunity to add 
ifuntnta to his kingdom. The adjoiniog jiearl banks 
«oiiid nutuniJly form the subject of dispute. And' when 
Bhuvunekii Bahu ssceiiiled the throne, Javavira Singa 
Anya (’liakrovarii nsserted his right over the pearl 
fisheries. The secluded position of Jaffna, the natural 
Miiidilions of seaboard with its cmmpamtivelT calm sens, 
and the numerous little islands round it, pro^vided ample 
op^rtiin.ties or the troining of a good navy, and this 
had prrtiduaUy more and oiori? powerful. Relyii^fr 
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cLiefly on iib navy, Jayavira Ariya Chakravarti declared 
war. As tile Vaipavtttmtlai puts Jt, “ TLis celebrated 
youujir kitiff bad a uiiBundersthiidiop with Bbtiraneka 
Balm. Kinp of Kandy, touching the pefirl fiabery. Both 
kiiips I'uslvefl to arms and after severe losses an both 
sides victt^ry decdared itself in foYotir of Tayuvira iSinifa 
Ariya. The victor liwaine rnaster of the territoriee of 
the Vfliifiwished, ami one fluj;, the flag of Yalpan^aio, 
wavevlover the whole of Lanka.*' t Brito s 

tratiaktion, p. 22. > The writer of the history of Jaffna 
refers to Bhovaiieka Bahu as the king of Kandy, becauae 
at the time this history was written tl7ii6 a.d.) the 
Sinhalese kings had their capital at Kandy and were 
therefore known a.s kings of Kandy, i he 
gives all aot;ount of the invasion of Ceylon by a general 
calletl Ariya Chakravarti, daring the time of Bhnvaneka 
Bahu 1in which the capital Yapaha w«.b sucked. The 
accounts given l*y the VQipax'uttuilai and the .l/aAriirenio 
dilfer a great deal in the details, and for pnriMisea of 
companion I am ipiotinp the passuges of the ;l/tiftf(«f«ns<» 
referring to thU incident in full:—" Then the five 
brethren who ruled the Pandyaii kingdom sent to thia 
Islulid at the head of an army a great minieter of much 
power, who was chief among the Tamils, known us Ariya 
rimkravarti. albeit be was not nil Ariya, And when he 
hiid landed and laid waste the countrj- oii every side, he 
entered the noble fortress, the city of Sohhagki. And 
he took the venerable tootli*relie, and all the solid wealth 
that was there, aiid returned to the Pond van country. 
And there he gave the tooth-relic unto the king Kola- 
sekara. who was even like unto a sun expanding the 
Intusdike race of the I'undyan kings.” «,l/rtA<tH?rtnM. 
chup. xc.. vT. 4JI-47.) The author of the ifahme^insa 
a.si'rihes the invasion to the initiative of Kulasekorn. the 
Pnndvati king, and states that a general of hia sacked 
Vapuiiu and carried the tooth-relic to him, while the 
X aifmarnfxln states that it was a war waged by Toya- 
vira Singii Ariya Chakravarti of Jaffna, the earn* 
hfUi being the fisheries, and in which he 
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jndirterl a t rushing- ilefeat that the wboU 

of I^rika was brougrht under his rule- Coutiutuug the 
uccfJiibt. tlie 1 goes on to say;-—"That this 

state of c^iiiitinued for twelre years when the king 

of -io£Fim rrstored tlie kiiigdcim cjf Kandy tu Bhuvaneka 
13ahu oil Ids undertaking fa pay a tribute! This ainkable 
amiTigeineiit was brought about by the Tandy an, who 
persoually guaranteed the due payment of the tribute 
by the king of Kuikdy; and Kandy continued to be a 
tributary- tfie kingdom for a Lumber of suecessiTe 
rpigifs.'" iVxtipiiaiftHihtL Britons Irunslation. p. 22A The 
correS|j^iniIiiig acr aunt is us followsAnd 

now he f/,£!., Pumkiauia Hahn JV.) Ijegon to consider 
within him self by wbiit means be would he able to get the 
tooth-relif of the great sage^ which nil his anrestors 
betore bioi had adored^ from the Pandviiii country 
whittier it had been taken^. And when he saw there was 
none other means but conciliation, the lard of the land 
prtH’eeded witb u certain iiumber of crafty and strong 
men, and went up to the Tandy am country and presented 
himself betore the king of Taudu* And he pleased him 
excee^ii ugly every day by his plea sunt conversijtion^ m 
that he obtained the tooth-relic from Ills hands rfliap. 

vv, b0-o6). 

liefore prcH Wiliiig furtlisi it is oeoessary to Iw cW 
iu our iiiiTKis that the act-oiiiitij ((uoled from the raipaca- 
malui uri<l the MtiJiiitritnai refer to the Eiutne events. The 
Vafpitefiattditi sjjeiikH of ii Kinjf ifbuviujeka Bobu who 
- was siifceetled hy a Parakmroa Baliu. In the list of 
Sinhalese kiii^s we have four such sucuessions, viz, :^— 

(1) IfliuvnnQka Baku I, and ParnkniTiia Baku HI_ 

127a 389 A.&, 

(2) BlmvEiueka Bahu IL and Pnrakrama Baku IV.—. 

128ft A.i). —1.324 A.xi. ? 

(3) BkuTuneta Baku IV. and Parukrama Baku V.— 

1344 1362 A.O.? 

<4) Bhuvaneka Bahu Vl. and Parakrama Baku VIH. 

1462 146y A,D. 
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Of these the kinj^s df the first nnd second g'ltiups 
follow each other lo succession, Wlien Ihn Uatuta. 
the Arobiati traveller, visited Ceylon in 1^144 A.i),, he 
descTihes Any a Chakravnrti as the Sultnn of Ceylon at 
that time. The account refers to a period anterior to 
the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu IT., who reigned at Gam- 
poln in l-MT a.d. The Jafinn account might either 
apply to the kings of the first or second group. The dates 
of the uct'e.'tsion of i Lese four kings who succeeded each 
other are matters of speculation, as we have no reliable 
data to go upon. The Mahaican»ti refers to a I'undyan 
king Knlasekata, while the Viiifftn'a»iiil<ii sjieiiks of the 
intervention of the Paudyan king. According to Madura 
history a kiug Kuliisekani reigned from I26t! a.u. to 
13U8 iiiid we arc therefore justified in concluding 

that these events took place during the reign of Kulase- 
kara of Madura. If we had any reliable date of the 
accession of iJhuvaneka Bahu 1.. the synchronism would 
he complete. Unfortunately the Ceylon chronology of 
this period is estreinely vague, and the usual accredited 
dates of the various writers vary a great deal. The 
states that I’amkramo Buhu IL came 
to tife throne l,fi24 years after the attainment of Buddha- 
hood by Gautama, and, as Mr. Bell suggests in his 
Kegalla Report (p. 77), he must have come to the throne 
iu 12-Je .I.D., calculating that Gauiama attained his Bud- 
dhahwd in his forty-fifth year. According to the 
wtiusa he reigned thirty-five yeai-s. and Ins son Wijaya 
Balm reigned two years, so that we arrive at the date 
12;ifi plus ;J6 plus 2, or 1273 as the date of uccessioii of 
Bhuvuneka BLtliu 1. King Knlasekara was thus a coh- 
teui|s*ntry of Parakruioa Buhu 11., Wijaya Balm 1\ ., 
Bbuvanekti Bahu 1., Parakmma Bahu III.. Bliuvniieka 
Bahu n. aud Parukrama Balm IV. The date given by 
the Vtiipai'iiniuftii is inconsistent with .these dates and 
carries these events three centuries later. According to 
the rfii>ai’an»flfrti the luisuiiderstandiug Iwtween the 
king of Jaffna and Blmvaneka Bahu is said to have 
taken place in 13SU snka, or 1458 a.d. Now we know 
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from biatojy tlint about 1458 .%»D. JaSoa 

was ooitquerad by fiapuiual Etiuiaraya iij the reign of 
ramkranin Bahu VI., wheL the power of the Ariya 
Chnkrarartis was Enally sLattercd, It is not unusual 
for later writers in describing events of an earlier period 
to ascribe to the tioni men cement of an event the <late of 
its teriuinatioii. In the Rajtivuliya, for instance, Wijaya 
Bahu is sold to have been earned a^vay captive in the 
year of Buddha 1958 on the seventh day of the lumm, in 
the month of May, on Thursday, under asterisiu Pliusa 
(p. 26G, Uphani’s translation of VoL II,) 

1958 A.D, or 1414 a.d, is the year in which Parakramu 
Ilabii Vi. was crowned at Ckitta. But we ore distinctly 
told in the liujttmltjfa account that when tVijaya Bahu 
was taken captive Parakraiua Balm was an infant in 
arms, and tbnt when he was prociaitiied king at Kayi* 
gama ilireo years tiefore he come to Totla, be was 
sixteen years old. In describing bow the priest 
Visidagaiua took the young iiTinco before the people and 
proclainierl him king at llayigama, tlie Rajtivtdiya author 
goes on to say: “He caiisetl the youiig prince to be 
brought nnknoivu to Kiswara and on the seventh day of 
the moon, in the month of May, under the asterism 
Phnsa, he delivered him to the people as their lawful 
prince- ' The sync hroiiisin of the day of the moon, the 
month, and the usberisin for two events, which must 
have occurred with at least an interval of fourteen years, 
is remarkable. It is obvious that the author of the 
had got mixed up in his chronology and had 
given the terminal date 1958 a. it. when Parakrama 
Bahu was crowned at Cotta as the year in which Wijaya 
Bahu was carried away capti^^. 1 am Ihereforo nf opinion 
that the author of the T'oip^rrflHmfaj has faUen into a 
similar error, and has given the terminal date 1880 saka 
as the year of coiiimenceident of the great series of events 
which started with the establishment nf the suaeraintv 
of Jaffna over the rest of Ceylon and ended with the 
capture of Jaffna. 

On the other hand it is also probable that 1380 saka 
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)9 a mistake of the copyists of the origldal maouacripte 
for 1180. The Tamil uumerols 1 Qnd 3 are sometiuies 
indistinguishable, e»iwiully when written with a style 
on an ola leaf, * stands for 1 aiid **- stands for 3, and 
are, if illegible, easily confoiiddeil. If we accept 1180 
as the correot date for this event, and as according to the 
Vaipavamitiai the flag of JaSna waved over the whole 
Island for twelve years l>efore Parakramo Balm 111, 
concluded a treaty of peace, we arrive at the date llHO 
plus 13, or 1193 saka or 1270 as the year in vrhich 
the treaty was eoncludeil. As King Kiilnsekara beeame 
king in Madura in 1268, his intervention'would have 
been secured In the second year of his reign, We have 
already seen from contemporery refwsrds that Parukrainn 
Bahu II. was still on the throne in 1270 .t.ii., and that 
Bhnvaneka Bahu could not have come to the throne 
until after 1276 A.n, The .laffiia dale es thus modified 
would be wrong by some twpiity*six years, I am therefore 
inclined to the first view tliat the dote given by the l ai- 
pavamslai repreaeiita the tenuiiial date nf thL^ long series 
of events which, commencing in the I'cign of Bhnvaiieka 
Bahu I,, terminateil in the reign of Parakraiaa Baku VI. 

We have now to decide us to which of the two 
accounts iiears the impress of truth* The J/oAflicrttMO 
ascribes the victory to one Ariya Chakravarti, an able 
genenil of King Kulaseknra of Pnndya, who, after sack¬ 
ing the noble city of Subbagiri, carried away the tooth- 
relic and gave it to King Kulusekara, who is said “ to 
resemble a sun expanding the lotus-like race of the 
Pandyas.” In the first place no record of on invasion of 
Ceylou that took place in the reign of King Kulasekara 
is mentioned in the Madura history. If such an event 
had taken place, the history of Madiim would have 
mentioned It prominently, because an invasion nf Ceylon 
that took place in the reign of Snndara Pandyan, a 
contemporary of I’amkrama Batu 11., is referred to aa a 
thief incident of his reign. It most also be home ia 
mind that this invasion of Ceylon by Sundara Pandyan 
which, according to Madura history, resulted in his 
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tamuDj? off a lorge Ijooty, h. aa I kave already bLowd, 
referred to in the Muhati^iiiua ag ao itivasion of Cauda 
lihaau« \rhieb wag giiceeasfullv repelled by Parqkrama 
llaLu, There is ijreater teafion, therefore, that a decisiTe 
ilefeat acknowledged even by the M^thatpun^a sbonld find 
prominent mention in the History of lliKlura. It is 
difficult to believe that the priestly writer of this portion 
of the geriously lielieved in the account he 

wrote. Tfie tooth-relic wag, and is still, held in such 
veneration that any attempt to carry it away would be 
clianicterised as the basest aacrilegfc, not only by the 
priests, but even hy the laity^ Imprecations and curses 
would lie invoked ori the head of the man who made such 
nil attempt or who insfignited such an act. Bat. 
gtraiifjely eiioii|rh, the writer of this part of the Maha- 
waiisa refers to the king who caused the tooth-relic to 
be removenil and brought to him, and who, besides, had 
phinderod the capital of all its solid wealth, “as a 
that esipands tlie lotus-like race of the Pandyas."* It is 
evident that the writer knew that the tooth-relic was not 
removed by any general of the king, and the praise he 
iivcords to him in speaking of him as the sun that 
cspuiids tlie lotus-like race of the Pandyas is, I believe, 
all iincongcioiis tribute by the author to the part played 
by this king in bringing about an amicable settlement 
hiler* The author bod sought to confuse and suppress 
facts. It h very significant in this connection to note 
Ehat the carefully ql>staiDB from making any 

reference to the kings of Jaffua in any of its pages. No 
mcntjoii is made of the greiit aaxd i^uccessful effort made 
by Alagakkonara against the armies of the Ariya 
t luikrayards of Jaifim, neither is any reference made to 
tht* glorious victory achieved by Sapumal Kiimaniyn ia 
tbv rt'igii of Psirakrania Babu VI,^ when he victoriously 
entered Jaifuu and made it a tributary pixjviiice of Cotta. 
IhSs event wais at that time considered to be of such 
great national inipportance* thot it has been celebrated 
in more than one [metical coinpositioii of no mean order. 
The coiHemiH>mr>- wurk, tli* S<m4/ruhmea, 
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referring to the victory obtained hy Abgakkonara over 
the kingf of Ja'ffua, says that *‘he was praised by many 
a poet and that he was admitted mto Uie circle of the 
five ranks of princes,*' The Hajavalijfa and Valentine’s 
Histoiy of the Island pive due prominence to these 
events. It is therefore natural to inquire why the chief 
history of the Island is silent as regards these events. 
The author had chopped up the history of this period 
and had expurgated from it ail that did not fit in with 
his view of what 4he history should have been. It 
should not have been made possible for a small kingdom 
to have imposed its authority and suFerainty over a large 
and mighty lalsnd for such a ntitnber of years. TVlicn 
this part of the was composed, laffna had 

become a small province, and its power had been com* 
pletely shattered, that the author felt that he could wipe 
off the grim memory of that suxeraioty without any 
compunction. 

The J/rtA«w«>wa refers to Ariya Chakravarti as “an 
able general of King Rulasekora," Now the word 
“ chakra varti ” signifies emperor, and no Oriental poten* 
tate e%-er assumed the title unless he had one or more 
tributary kings under him. It is not likely that Ring 
Kulasekara would permit a general of his to assume a 
title higher than his own, nor is it probable that an 
emperor of a kingdom would take service under a king 
a.<! his peiieral. The 1 oipm'ijrnulai asserts that the kings 
i>f .Tnffna wielded supreme power over the whole of 
Ceylon, and the Sinhalese kings paid tribute to them. 
This is corroborated by a contemporary Arabian historian, 
Ibn Batuta. There is also the indirect testimony of the 
Sinhalese poetical and religious writers who flourished 
about this time. From the time this sttwrainty was 
established, the kings of Jaffna were entitled to style 
themselves chukravartis, and for a period of two hundred 
years they continued to remain as chukravartis. Since 
the majority of the kings of Jaffna were chukravartis, 
the later writers have misapplied this designation to all 
the kings of Jaffiiii. When therefore the Mahmrnn»a 
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^aks of ao Aliya CbakraTarti as an able gPneral of 
&Dg Eulasekara, the statement is incorrect and mis¬ 
leading. 

Another point of some importance is the sequence 
of historical Incidents of this period as related by the 
Blmvaneka Bahu 1. is said to have reigned 
eleven years, after which be attained heaven. Then 
follows an MCoaijt of an invasion of the Island by Ariva 
Chakravajti, who plundered and destroyed the eapital 
and carried away (he tooth-relic to.Madura. “Then.” 
says the .UakumtnAa, “Prince Parakmmn Bahii 
the canopy of dominion, went over to Madnra. and after 
ptting the tooth-reHc from King Kul»ekatn, returned 
o otv of I’ulatthi, and began to reign over Lis king, 
dom. I hfi writer leaves us in doubt as to whether the 
ini^sjon referred to occurred in the reigo of Bhuvaneka 
Babu I. or Parakrama Rahu III. It is quite evident 
that Parakrama Balm did not commence his reign until 
after liis return to Pubttlii. The nt^ount 

implies the existence of an interval of some length 
between the death of Bliuvaneka Buhu I. and the acces¬ 
sion of Parakrama Raliu HI. Hitherto it has been 
accepted thnt Parakrama Balm TIL succeeded Bhuva- 
neka Bahii I. at his death, and the date.s of accession of 
their successors have been calculated on this assumption 
Tile i mpmamolai states that an interval of twelve years 
intervened between the two events, during which the 
Island was under one dag, the Bag of Jaffna. If the 
statement is correct, we con uudemtend 
^ y the antliors of the .\faha>e»,iMi sought to obscure 
the course of events. TTawillbg to record the ignomi- 
ainus defeat sustained by King Rhuvaneka Hahn In tlie 
eJeveotb year of his reign, in which he lost his life and 
kingdom, he is repitsented to have attained heuveu. 

invasion of Ariya Chokravarli is 
ntroduced and to mitigate the bitterness of the defeat 

• r‘“' ” -W-M. that ,ro„l,l 

tend to the interenre that the fighting strength of tlie 

a ese armies would have Iieen impaired, rendering 
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thtm liable to fall an easy prey to the Tamil forces. 
But the truth Is uuconseiously eipresBed when mention 
is maile of Ariya Chakra^^itrti as an able general, so that 
it was not really a qiiestioji of a lamine^strickoTi array 
beateo in battle by an ordinary enemy, but of an anny 
defeated by an able general. If, as the MahaipaFisa 
sfateSp the enemy had plundered the capital and gone 
ai^-ay to Madura, there was no reason why Parakraraa 
Balm did not prociaim himself king at once. 

Further, the speaks of the five brethren 

who ruled, tlie Paudyan kingdom at the time- The 
history of Mnduni, however, iloea not suppoin this state¬ 
ment. Perhaps the author^ when he wrote this account, 
had in his mind the tradition qf the early origin of the 
Pandyaii king.B. They traced! their origin to th^ five 
Pandava brothers of the ilabobhai'ata, who were known 
ii! Indian history as the Pane ha Pnndava brothers. 

The Muhorriinna wimhl have us believe that when 
PonikraniLi Balm III. came to the throne, finding that he 
could not get Hie tooth-relic escepl by conciliation, he 
went over to I he Paudyan kingdom with a few trui^ted 
foliower^^ and aiircessfiiny filled the role of a beggar to 
beg for the return of the tooth-relic. It ib inconceivable 
tbhi one. oEciong whose immediate predecessors was 
Pamkninm Balm the Great, who had victoriously 
invaded South India and aajaerted his power a little over 
a century beforet would humble hiniaeif and humiliate 
his countly' by personally going over to his enemy's 
territory as a supplicant for the restoration of the tooth- 
rehc. Had he so easily forgotten the devastation of his 
country and his capital? And besides, what guarantee 
had he that his life would be safe if he ventured into hi.'^ 
enemy" sf; capitul? The account of the .^fahairansa, we 
find/is not supTW^t^d by contempomiy history 
Writings, neither docs the acc'ount appear prohable+ The 
l accouiil, on the other hand, is a sinaple 

and straightforward statement of what took place, with¬ 
out pnv tendency to exaggeration. If the Sinhalese 
king had lost his kingdom as a result of a crushing 
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defeat, what is more natural than for hia auceesaor tw 
ftersunally seek the iuterreution of a neutral monareh? 
The of Jlacliira, when thus appealed to, opened 

ueffotiatioas with the kin(t of Jaffna, who fljrreetJ to 
return the vanquished territories on condittOD that a 
y^rly tribute was paid to him. and that the I'andyan 
kinfr should stand (foarantee for the diir fulfilioent of 
the ennditiona. Fuither, this account fits in witii the 
suhsF;V)ueut his Lory of the Island as related by the /fd/n- 
rafij/tt and the linjrtratnai^tri, os well us by Volentyu. 
The contempQi^aiy historical and poetical f^itiholese works 
also support it. .\nd the account of the Island written 
by Ibn Ha tula, an Arabian traveller, duriiifr his visit In 
1344 A.u., corroborates this history. 

The Jfitfifiimnm states that Kin^r PaTakTaiii!i 
Ifatiu III., after securing the tooth-relic, returned to 
the Island of Lanka iind placed it in the tdd temple of the 
tooth-relic nt the noble city of t’ulatlii. And the lord 
of the land took up his abode there and hepan to relfrn 
over the kinfrdoin.” The return to the old capital of 
Holonnamwa was mode possible by the peace treaty, by 
which the lost territories were returned. Tliia state of 
affairs could not continue very' loop without friction. Ois 
sncce.ssor, llhuvaneka Hnhu ll.. did not see any reason 
why he should he bound down by the humiliating treaty 
concluded by Ids predecessor. Jnynvira Singo Ariya 
Cbakravarti had been succeeded by Kumorasinga .-Iriyo 
Cbnkravarti. When Bhnvaaeka Bahu II, refused to 
pay tribute, Kumarasingn Ariya Cbakravarti made war 
upon the Sinhalese king for neglecting to pay it, and 
wrested from him a few districts which he added to his 
kingdoih und plared Tamil colonists tlierein i I Fifpoen-' 
malai, p, *ja>. Xo direrd reference is made to this event 
in the Mfi/uuraHiiit. Imt we'are led to infer it from the 
shifting of the capital further south. It states that on 
the death of i^arukranin Bahu. ivho reigned at Poloji- 
nanma, “the Prince Hliuvaneka Bahu, the son of 
Bhuvaneka Bahu. the lord of the dty LSubegala, 
Wame kiog at riastisailapiira ** (KurunegalaL Xn 
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i-eaiSoii is sjissj; 7 i^ed for ilie abandonmDiit of the oid and 
glorious t'ftpjtal, and the ahiftiug' of the seat of Govpm- 
meiit to n new pkee so far doiv^n. I submit that the 
reason for the change is that which is given by the 
Vaip^injmiitai. Kumnegala cnu tin tied to he the capital 
until 1347 a.d., when Bhnvaneka Bnhu IV. was obliged 
to abandon it for Gainpola, During the Kurirnegola 
period, the kings of pTatlna appear to have exertised 
sovereign powers without further' tnuihle, as is evident 
from the writings of Ibn Baiuta. Parakrama Bahu TV,, 
the son and successor of Bhiivaneka Bnhn 11 *, was able 
to devote bis energies tn the improvement of the religion 
and literature oi the Island, He invited n great elder 
from the Cbolian count 17 and appointed him as liie 
teacher, and built for him. near TEajagrama, on excellent 
Vihai'^n {J/nhiurtitt^a, chap. X;C-* v. 9 ft,) T\'aa this 
C'holian the forefather ol the illastrious xYkigakkonaro P 
The X’ihi^n iV. I-’ernandu's trunslatidn) 

states that Alagtikkonara built separate vibaras for the 
Malui Sanga living in villages and forests in the vicinity 
of Ins birthright, the city of Hajngrama. Mr. Edward 
Pemra, in his paper on Alokcawnni and his Times.*" 
translated the niiiiie given in tin? Sangr&h*^\e*i as 

Haigampura*’’ Rajagrama is the iSauscritised form of 
the Elu Hayigamu. The Sfinde^f refers to 

Alagakkcuiara aa being in residence with Ids brother at 
Rayiguina before he fought the armies of Ariya Chakra- 
varti. In the Kirtisiri Mewan inscriptinn the Minister 
Alagakkonoru is referred to as the tenth in succession of 
the lineage of the great Xissanka Alagakkonara (Bell 
and iTiinasekam, C4i/hn Aiifiquar^t Vol. p. 154)* 
The family would appear to have resided in Ceylon for 
a number of generations. The Cholian elder, who was 
appointed the kiiig^s teacher, and to whom Rajagrama 
or Rayigama was given by the king, must have been the 
ancester of Alagakkonara whose birthright is given as 
Rpjagraum. The familiy came from Eanchlpurn., the 
modern Conjeveram. situated to the south of iladraa, 
which wns at one time the seat of a vice-roytilty of the 
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C liolixiQ kingiloiu, Tlie mcniheris of this family are dea* 
crihed in cobtainpnrary irntiof^s as bi^lonfi'iafr to tlie 
GiriMrninsa dyiiusty. fii liijt hook uo ^'Tlip Bogiuniugsof 
South Indian ilistorj-.” Krishn&j^wamy Ayiyangar refers 
to a “ rlasH of chieftains called Mahiiyaman who held the 
hill Country round Ttrukkoilur, midway lietween the 
Clio la kingdom proper and their northern v'ice*royalty 
at Kaocbi, who were very often loyal supporters of their 
euxerain, but oceasionally trucul^t and rebellious/' 
Malaiyamnn is si Tamil word Tneaning hill chieftain, and 
the Alagukkonara family, if they belonged to this 
Italai} simnn elau, would describe themselves in Ceylon 
as belonging to the Mnlai or Giriwnmsa. In the latter 
hall of the eighdt eentnry there was a 'vit'e-regal ruler at 
Kanehi known as Tondyarkon. {The Be^inniag,^ of 
South fntliuH ilUtofii. p. 47.) In page 201 of the same 
Imok reference is made to two eliiefs, Vichellikon and 
Irungovil, There were therefore “ knns ” who were 
ruling chiefs in Kanchi'and surrounding districts, and 
it seems ver> probable timt the Alagakkcmara family of 
Kanchi belongs to these “ kons,” and that they rnme 
oier to Ceylon after the Cholian power was broken up 
by the 1 andyaus in India in the thirteenth ccnlurv. The 
Alagnkkoiiara clan appears to have inter-inarried to a 
large extent with the members of the Sinhalese royal 
families. <*ne Sennlankadikara Seniventt sent much 
irealth, such as pearls and gems, and got a stone image 
built at Kauchipurn Me is described ns belonging to 
the ile}ienTai*a \ amsn, to which the reigning kings of 
thnt period belonged, and yet the fact of his sending 
much wealth to Kanchipum to build a temple wouhl 
argue his kinship with the Alagakkonara family. The 
Sagama inscription says that the two brothers “ Alnkes- 

wam and Deva man trie warn........who are resplendent 

with muck glory which overshone the whole world as if 
they were the sun and moon illuminating the (two peaks) 
\Hganthasa and Ishadham, which resemble their 
maternal line Gadawasikula. that brought over the 
branch of the sacred bo-tree, and their paternal line 
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Mehfurara These two brothers are 

here dearCtibed aa baviDg the G-anawasai or LeTninikula 
blood on their naeternal aide and the MehojiTara Vamsa 
on their paternal wde, and yet they are distinctly stated 
ebevrhere to belong to the Giriwamsa or Kaarhipuiii 
clan. Tills clearly proves that this family had closely 
iiiter-iuarried with the two branches of the royal latniliea 
for four pr five penemtiQba at least, which enabled them 
to trace their origin by collateral descent to the Mehen- 
vairn Vamsa and T^eminikula families. Being allied to 
the royal families, the members of this clan held some of 
tlie chief apixjintiaenis, such as those of prime ministers^ 
and commanders-in-f’hicf of the army under successive 
kings, and ultimately playe<l an important part in throw¬ 
ing off the yoke of the kings of Jaffna. 

Very little information is given of the nest three 
kings who succeeded Parakrama Rahu IT+ We do not 
definitely know in what relationship they stood to each 
other, nor do know how long they reigned. There 
are a few local traditions which give us snmc lufomio- 
tion. We arc iadehted to Ibn Batutap an Arabian 
traveller who visited Ceylon in the latter part of 
1344 A.D.. for mmh information about thk Jfcriod. He 
landed at the town of But tala (the modem Puttalam). 
On being questioned by the natives us to who he waSp 
he said that he was the brother-in daw and friend of the 
Sultan of CoroaaundeL South India was at this time 
under ilohaniniadati rule. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuiy' the MoliatnniadaiLS under ISalik 
Kafur^ the general of Alla-iid-dm ^Lhalji, Emperor of 
Delhi, invaded South India for the first time, and over¬ 
throwing the existing dynasties had established their 
rule, which lasted for a t^rlod of forty-eight years. In 
1365 A.p. they were defeiited and their authority over- 
thrtfiwji by Kampami t'dayar, a gcuei'al of the 
VijayaiiLigarn Empke. Ibn Batuta's reference to his 
hrother-indaw, the powerful Sultan of Coromandel, was 
therefore purposely mode to give him a safe passport. 
He describes the king he met as the Sultan of Ceylon, 
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called Ariya ChakraTarti, who was a very powerful IdiiB- 
upon the sea. In one day, when he was on the Coroman¬ 
del coast, he had seen a hundred ships, both small and 
g'reat, belonjriiip to the king, arriving in port with mer¬ 
chandise consigned to the port of •Yemen. At the 
interview Thn Batnto had with Ariya Chakravarti, the 
king toid him that there was an aljiance between him¬ 
self and the Sultan of Coromandel, and that he and hia 
comrades a ere welcome to land in all safety and be his 
guests until they depart* The king of -Taffna appears to 
have bad a liberal educatioti, for Ihn Batata further 
informs us that the king understnml the Persian tongue, 
and was very- interested about the foreign kings whom 
Ibn Ratiita had met, The king showed him large 
(juaiitities of pearls which he had collDcted at the pearl 
fisbery and offered him some for his acceptance. Ibn 
Batuta describes Buttaia as the king’, capital, but U is 
obvious that the king must have come down to Buttaia 
and made it his headquarters during the pearl fishery. 
Ibn Batata expressed a desire to Wsit Adam’s Peak, 
when the king said. “It is easy enough, we shall send 
someone to conduct you." Tim Butiifa went with no 
escort from the king, pos.sing through Kurunegala on 
his way to Adam s Peak, and then returned Galle to 
Coloinho, from which port he embarked. Snch was the 
authority of the king that Ibn Batuta was able to'pass 
through the Sinlialese districts without any molestation. 
Ibn Batuta thus confirms the account of the Vtiipava- 
that the king of .loffj.a esertise.l supi-eme 
authority over Ceylon, and that the pearl fishery was Ills 
™ntml. Fie alw corroborate, the account, 

by stating tliat he was a powerful king on the sea The 
however, i, perfectly silent on the matter 
On his way to Adam’, Peak, Ibn Batuta passes through 
Couarar {Kurunegala), the resideucn of the principal 
kiiiK of th^ Island. Arcordiog to tlie I^iukatibka 
inscription Bhuvaneku Bahq TV. ascendwl the throne in 
1344 A.n, Jaya Bahu II* must have dieil in the same 
year. Tmdition states that it took the ministers some 
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time tq senrqh fqr BUuvaiieka Dahii qfter Jaya Bahu 
dead, Ihn Batuta relates that the Sultan of Conaear 
was known by ttie name of Conar, and that he possessed 
the white elephant. It is possible that when I bn Batutft 
arrived K'ni^ Jay a Bahn was dead, and in the internal 
between Jijb death and the fiudini? of Bkuvaneka Bahu 
^fter a lonp seareh, the Govemnient was administered 
by a member of the Alagakknuara family. As Ibn. Batuta 
stayed a day or two at Komnegala, he would inquire 
from his guide about the king, and his guide would tel! 
him tliat a Conar was acting as king, and Ibn Batuta 
tirobably gained the impression that Conar was the title 
of the sovereigns of Kiirtiiiegpia+ 

Hugh ^^evill ^ oL [.* p. 106) says that 

‘"according to tradition Jaya Bahu or WijaYa Bahu 
greatly favoured Mohammadan settlers* called Marak- 
kalayar, who were then very powerful (fjouth India was 
then under Mohamnnidan rule) and was himself the son 
of i\ ^larakalayo lady who was married to his father. 
Alter some years of his reign he was decoyed under pre¬ 
tence of a oatioiiul ceremony to tlie summit of Etapola- 
kauda. u Bingular and precipitous rwk near Eurunegala* 
Here hy a conspiracy between the Buddhist priests and 
0 few courtiers lie was murdered by being suddenly 
pushed over a pretdpice, and bis half-brother, Bhiivaneku 
Bahu, was made kiug. The spirit of the unfortunate 
king, who is said to Love been singultirly just and up¬ 
right, as is indeed shown by his consenting to Long or 
such a national ceremony with his presence, is to this 
day believed to moan among the rocks> where the scene 
of the murder is sdll pointed out. He was greatly 
regretted by the people, and immediately deified as tTaia 
Bandara Devata to this day. It is not surprising that 
Buddhi.'^t priest who compil(?4 and preserve^l the .\falm- 
Mniiim have omitted the singularly treacherous and 
Litrotdous murder perpetrated at the instigation and 
connivance of some unworthy members of their ortler. 
It is however to their credit that they do partial justice 
to his memory in the A/altiif€iS3iin, aUudiiig to him in 
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no offensive tonna, briefly passini; him otot aa “ very 
potrerful. Ibij Batuto rofon to ODother incident which 
15 not r«wiled in locol h^tories. Speakmp of the kinir 
at Tonacar Jie says: “ The nobleat of Iiis empire rebeUed 
agapuiit him, blinded him, and made his son kine. As 
for him be sltil lives in this city deprived of his siffht.'* 
Ill support of the traiiition that the kinff favoured the 
Mohommadaus. I bn Batata mentions that there was a 
mosque of the Sliaik Ottoman of Sherss outside the town, 
and tliat t]ie kiiip and the inhabitants of the place visit 
him ai^ treat him with high considemtion, Pridham 
lu Ijis Historj’ of Ceylon fVol. IL. p* m), also refers to 
this triirbtinn, nnd throws coasideroble light on the 
events of that jieriod. He stiys “There is a tradition 
current among the people of the district (Kunmegala) 
that n natanil son of one of the kings who is said to 
have Iwen the offspring of a ilobammadan woman, sue- 
ceecleri liy sfratapein in seising the throne on his father’s 
death (r'l.over the legitimate heir who, despairing of 
sneiess refilled into exile. For some time he endeared 
hmiseJf by his heiieficMiee to the country, but suhse- 
quent y having compromised the priviieges of the 
pnesthood nnd shown a prefereme to the faith of hie 
mother. ^ ashthinii Kumaraya, they ansembled on the 
summit of n rock to celebrate a. religions ceremony aad ’ 
invited the king to honour it with his presence. On his 
arrival assassms. who h,y in wdt. rushed on the usurper 
and hurled him headlong from the precipice. After the 
murder of the iisurrH>r, the legend runs that the minister 
made inquiries after the exiled prince, and. according 
to their custom, ciiparisoned the state elephant, and sent 
It blindfolded to trace his retreot, themselves following 
'iith the usual apjH<ndagc,H of royalty. The sagacious 
unnnal, u ter perambulating several villages in succes¬ 
sion. at length diwovered him in Kaliindaw, it, the 
dupattu korale, engaged in ploughing. As soon as the 
pnmre perceived the state elephant and the people in its 
rear, he attempted lo conceal himself under a rock in the 
neig ourhood, fearing the usurper was iu quest of him. 
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but tbe animal appmiwbHl tJie place wh*re be waa coa- 
rcal(?<l, and aiakin^ ji proFounil oWisaace to biin a? the 
sovereign of tlie country, took hi in up gently with biH 
faiobosciSp and placing him oa his bock conveyed him to 
Kiitiinegala, On his airiva! he waa crowned ns king of 
f eyloii u itli [jomp.'' 

Re-i^iistructing tlie history of tliia period with 'tbe 
help of thin tmtlition, divested of its fabulous part, nnd 
the account of Ibn llatuta, and the tiegotive evidence 
furnished by the silence of the Mfihmrfinm, it may l>e 
stated in all probiildlity tWt the king de.^rihed as 
IVutini Itbuvanekn Uahu III. contracted an alliance with 
II .Mcduhinmarlan laily. The motive tlint led Ui tliis i^tep 
imght be that the king, recogoifiing tbe growing power 
of the Moil amm a dims in Indiup hoped with their help to 
throw off the yoke of the king of Jnffna. But the king 
of rraffiio had already formed an alliance with the f^yltan 
of the Coromandel eooRt according ti^ [bn Batata's 
nepount. The Rudclliist clergy would naturally regard 
this marriago with abhorrence and fear, although the 
king Lad endeared hi in self to tbe jieople by his great acts 
of beneficence- The partiality shown by the king to his 
iLohamniaibin suhjc; ts so exaspemted them, that by 
some means they succeeded In blinding liim. This 
would have naturally led to the king abdicating the 
throne, as custom had decreed fhat no blind or deaf 
persiin could continue in the kingly oftice^ He bad two 
sons, one by his ilobiiinmadan wife and ii not her by his 
Sinhalese queen. There was trouble about the succes¬ 
sion, The elder of the t^vo, the son by the Jloliftmmadan 
wife+ succeeded to the throne by strata gem p while the 
other retired into some obscure village fearing bat any 
harm he done to him by his brother. Perhaps the old 
king himself favoured bis eldj&st son and nominated him, 
or it might be that the succession was influenced by the 
fat t that the iloliainmadan settlers were considored to 
be a powerful iKirty, as they could count upon the sujj- 
jKirt <>| the neighhouriiig Mohammadan power of South 
India, layn Babu, or Wljaya Bahu as he was called. 
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«udenr«‘d hiniftelf to thie pf<opl^ by liis large beiiefactioti<%, 
in spite of hU prodilections to )iis motber’a faith. The 
Buddhist priesU inveif^led bill) into attending a. national 
festirnl. and the hired assortsitis pushed lilni over a 
precipice, when he was shattered to pieces on the rochs 
below. Tlie death would naturally l« put down to an 
ucuident for fear of the Mohnmmadan population rising. 
His h:itM>rotlier had gone into voluntary exile, and no 
one knew his whereabouts. 8eatch was made all over 
the adjoining districts. It is during this interval after 
the death of .Jaya Bnhu. and w'hen search was being 
tnade for his balf-hrother, that Ibn Batuta arrived in 
Kunmegaln on liis way to Adam's Peak. lie heard f*f ' 
the tiged king who was Idiuded by hi^i people and who 
still lived in the city and regularly visited the Sheik 
Otionnin who resided in (he mns(|Uo outside the town. 
He mi.stook the minister for the king as he was eairyiirg 
Oil the Government, while search was being made for the 
rightful successor. PerhnpH he saw him riding the state 
elephant, and on inquiry was informed that he wa.s the 
Conar wlm was administering the Governiiietit. As Ibn 
Batuta was a Mohammutlan. it was not likely that people 
would give him any details of .Java Bahn’s deatli. 
According to the Lankatilaka inscription Bhuvaiieka 
Hahn IV . ascended the throne at Eumnegala in 1344 .t.n, 
and we may therefore aseutne that he was discovereil and 
brought-to Kurunegala u month or two after Ibii Batuta s 
Visit. Three years ufterwurde Bhuvaneka Bahu IT. left 
Kuriinegnla and wem to Gamjmla, the capital of liis 
IdHsmun, uiid became king in that city. Tin* J/oAoic*!,,*,, 
does not tell us why this migmiinn took place. A(>cc»rding 
to tradition, -fonceiving that the Moorish usurper by 
sitting on the throne bad polluted the sanctity of the oify 
the young prim e pn)iK.sed t» move liis court elsewhere 
and abandon Kurunegala. The people coincLding with 
his views, llnmbadeniya was selected as the future 
capital, and the chiefs began gradually to desert it for 
that place, until it dwindled into a iJurawa village " 
VoL IL, p. C4!J.) H likely that 
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tbe king, who wan a coward by nature, Wfin frightened 
to stay in Kurnqegah for fear of the Mohaminadan 
population, and moved on to Dambadeniya where he 
reigned for three yearn. Then we find him groin ST to 
Gampolu or Gang-aniripura^ vvliere already Farokramo 
Bahu V. wae reigning as sub-kihg, 

Aet'ordiiig to tlie Raja rat mi him, llhiivoneka Bahu 
IV , is described ab the fourth king who reigned in that 
ciT>% ii El plying that the principality wan of recent origin. 
The Ganipola dyna'^ty was probably estnbliAbetl by 
Bhuvaneka Balm, the bmther of Parakrama Bahu II^ 
We are told in the Mahftirftnsit that Pamkrama Bahu II. 
gave the office of fluh-king to his younger brother 
Blmvaneka Bahn together with half of the kiugdoin- 
i j/ahniraiijuit chap. 82, v. 4.) History is eileut n.s 
regards the sudden transfer of the capital to Gangasiri- 
piira^ where already Parakrama Bahn V, was reigning 
as sub-king. This was not due to any amlden caprice 
on the part of the king^ but to force of circumstances 
which rompclled him to move and seek shelter under his 
cousin's roof. It was more in the nature of a flight from 
a sudden luvasion of his capital than a capricious choice 
of another capital. The kings of Jaffna exercisocl 
supreme poiiVer and exacted tribute ** from the high and 
low luuds and from the nine ports during the time of 
AVikniiua Bahu. the successor of this king^ Perhaps, 
like one of his predeccsiSora, Bhu%’aneka Bahu lY. refused 
to pay tribute, with the result that his capital was 
invadcil by the king of Jafina and he was forced to flee 
into the fastnesses of the mountain districts^ in search 
of a safe asylum, w'hith he found at Gampola. "We have 
now the strange spectacle of two kings reigning in one 
city, not as ^me w'ould have it ;i6 joint-kings, but inde¬ 
pendent of each other. For in no inscriptions or saunas 
do we find a joint grant made by tiie two sovereigns; 
such grants were issued independently of each other. 
Probably by mutual arrangenient, while the imperial 
aifairs a^ere conducted by Bhuvaneka Bahu« Parakrama 
Bnliu looked after the local sovereignty of the Gampola 
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distrit't. HbuTauefca liuliu was siioteeilecl by Wjkranm 
Bahn, who bat] tba aid of the pov^erful minister Alnf^ak- 
konara. He was not only his minister, Imt was probably 
jJw his kiDsmon. At his death in 1371 a.p. 
Alayukkonam leaves Ganipola with his brother Attaan. 
yaka to hia ancestral seal Kayipama, to concert measures 
as to wliat was to be done to sliake off the Jaffna 
BUJEerainty. At this time (he kin|^ Arivo Chakravarti 
was ID possesaiofj of a large army and a Vieher treasury 
<Phila!etes, «/ ('njnt,, p. H«); and the Adigar 

Ala^swara (or Alagakkonaru), taking one day into 
coDsidemtiuu the number of bis subjects, said within 
himself, "that it was improper for bim to pay tribute to 
any person, and began to project the means of shaking 
off his subjection by building the fortress of Jayawardana 
Cotta." iRojaiujfiyn, rpbfuii's translation. Vol, JL, 
p, J6J.) The King of Jaffna, placing no faith on the 
promises given by the Sinhalese kings to duly pay 
tribute, as such promises were severtil timea violated, 
appointed his own tax collectors in the Sinhalese dis- 
tncte. Towards the latter part of the lourteeath century 
matters had become very irksome and humiliating to the 
Siiihalese kings. During the greater part of the period 
of the Kurunegda dynasty, tribute was paid regularlv, 
a^nd thus the country was in a state of interdal tranquil- 
lity: but during the period of the tiampola dynasty, the 
JaS^nn king found it necessary to apjmiDt his own tax 
collectors, a pmareediiig which wnimded the pride of the 
Sinhalese kings. Driven to exasperation, the minister 
at the time made immense prepa ratio as to Kive the 
coiiotry from this humiliating position. 

After the deijarture of Alagakkonnm to Cotta, and 
on ^e death of Wikrama Jlahu, a sovereign by the name 
0^ Bbuvatieka Bnliu ascended the imperia] throne at 
ampc^t a. Elf? was the weakest and most cowardly 
sovereign that ever sat on the Sinhalese throne. Deprived 
of the assistonee and counsel of the able minister of his 
predcfressor. he did nothing remarkable. The history of 
this penod is unfortunutely involved in a good deal of 
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obscurity, are bowev'er in^lebted to Mr. H. C. P* 

Bell, the late Arcbscoloj^ical CnTiiraissioDer, for bis 
valuable coutributiQBs, in wbifh he bae succeeded in 
piecing up tbe fruffmeotary and confuBed bistory of Ibie 
period with the help of the various inscriptions which be 
had discovered and deoipbered. To a jrreat esteot the 
chmnolo|rical serinoiice of the events of tliifl jieriod haSp 
by his ilalMinrs^ been placed on a firmer foundation. A 
comparison of the various historical books^ inscriptions^ 
and contemporaiy religious and poetical works, instead 
of helpinjr to illninioate the obscure; portions of the 
history of this period, i^ontributcfl to greater confusioii 
and perplesity. The chronological sequence of eventa+ 
the identity' of sonic of the kings^ and the dates on which 
the more important events took place, are all matters 
of speculation* To odd to the difl^cutty we^ have variant 
readings of aome of the works, which lead to confuE^d and 
contradictory conclusions; and in Eome cases the l&amcd 
scholnm of the Sinhalese language are not agreed as to the 
o:ract rendering of acme of the passages. 

The Mnhamiiijaf as we have alr»>ady seen, had cither 
misrepresented or suppressed events that uccuirerl during 
the reigns of Bhuvaneks Bahu and Parakrama Bahu 
HI- The kings who farotited the Mohammadans receive 
very scant notice, while no mention is made of the 
glorious vic.'tories achieved by Alagakkonani. and later 
on by Sapumal Kuiuantyap for the nposon that no refer¬ 
ence could be made to these victories anlesa tlio previous 
occurrences have been duly recorded. It waa too 
humiliating a position for them to record that, for several 
years, they were beaten and kept io subjection by a very 
small kingdom. 

Tlie RajaraUifa gets over these diflicultics in a 
different way. The author has no respect for chronolo- 
gicni sefpiences and roiifuses one event with another. A 
period of hundred years is wiped off by nonfnsing Wijaya 
Baliu of Damliadeoiya with Wijaya Bahn of Gampola. 
The Malay* Pandyau, Jaffna* and Chinese invasion Bare all 
recognised as one, in spite of the long intervals of time 
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h'hioh separated them from each other. He thus ^ete 
over the difficulty of reconliDfr the crushing defeat 
flUBtiiined by BJmvuiieka Bahu I. and the humiliating 
treaty concluded by Parakraina Bahu ill. He has no 
ocennton. to meutioD the kings who favoured the Moham- 
niadaus. or the cruel murder of Jay a Bahn at the inatl- 
gaticDs of the Buddhist pHeata. By combining ihe 
Chinese and Tamil invasions, and attributing Wijaya 
Bahu's captivity to the combined eftorta of the two 
ortuies. lie would make it appear that the Sinhalese tvere 
fighting against great odds, and that they therefore bst 
htevily, and he adroitly introduces the Jaffna king at 
this juncture ns faking advantage of the trouhloua timee 
only to be defeated ignominousiy by Aiogatkonara, 

Ihe contemporary SinJialese writers on religious aud 
poetical works give ns a few historical details, which will 
to some extent help us to neconstruct the history of the 
period, and correct misconceptions, We must accept the 
in forma tion contained in these hooks as in the main 
correct, except in so far ns religiouB bios demanded sujk 
pression of some eveufo, or, from purposes of policy, 
obscurity of Jauguage was employed, when a definite 
statement would have placed the author in a had predi¬ 
cament. Many of the stone inscriptions and saunas muy 
be regarded as genuine, but too much reliance cannot be 
placed on the genuineness of some of these, especially 
if tJiey record events and dates which are not supported 
by other evidence. 

The Chinese accounts furnish us with very valuable 
information and help us to a great extent to correct some 
luisconteptions. t)ur first difficulty is to find out whether 
Alagakkonara ascended the throne under the title of 
Bhuvuneka Baku V. On the death of Wikruma Bahu. 
We are told in the that the minister 

AlugakkouLira built the city of Jaynwardanapum and 
that he became king in that city as Hhuvanekn Bahu It 
IS contended by Mr, EdwaH Perera that the original text 
warrant this interpretation and that Mudaliyar 
«ijeyasinghc was uncnnsciously influenced in Ids trans- 
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btinui by tlip ^MVrhaps/^ ns he my^, 

" ■ n reiniIttH(‘eBcre of the Nfi/arttttnik*{r^a niiule tlie learned 
tniH.^lntor €jf the MtfhmcanMa adopt this rendering and 
oreiH to notice the fset that Akimkkonara belon^d to the 
(>iihTaiiis!i, while Rhnvaneka Bahn V, was :i ineuiber of 
the SnryawaiiBii, the ancient royal Sinlialese dvoostv 
(Jmtrtiiil r.7J., VoK XVni,. p. 29), 

^^ndali>l 1 f Gunewnrdene, in page ^00 of the Hame 
Jouiiinh says that “ passage j|j the niider 

dispute was capable of both renderin|rs. Take^n with the 
ffHitest it might Im*- IraiiHhited, * In that city be Ci.c., 
Akikeswara of the i^nteit) became king as Bhuvaiiekti 
Balm V,.' or it might 1 h^ rendei-ed, "In that city there 
lived the illustrious Blui Ciiiieka Balm and in view nf 
other evidence ibis renilering should now be adopted^*' 
The Mudaliynr, in his ihimductioo to C.M. Fernando's 
transiation of the Sihtr/ff p, sviii,, states 

that “Ihe siipim.sed slateiiient of the Rnjanviffukartt 
appears in a printed iMjrtioii of the work, hot is absent 
in I be niLiiiuscrLpts. It is theiefore presuineci to be an 
interpellation of the editOTp who evidently thought of 
supplying :iij ii]i|mreiit ilehcieTicy fruni the .linhaimnjta as 
then understood/* Even if we inJopt this new rendering 
as suggested hy ilr. Eilward i^erera and Mudniiyar 
Giiiiewnrsleiie, di>cs the lest warrant us in concluding 
that u king other than Alagukkoiiaru bef.anie king in 
Cotta under the uaiue of Bhiivaneka Bahu V,? In 
^^^»eak^ng of Bhuvaneka Bahii the g<ie» on to 

say that ‘‘he wus full of fuith.,...that he might 

advance the welfare nf the church, lie assemhled the 
priests together, and after he had made inquisition he 
caused the roWs to be taken off from those that were 
tricked and slioweil favour unto them that behaved them¬ 
selves well and gave them courage.__This 

]K?rtion fif the tih^itrnnsa was written some 4FMI yearei 
after these events, and the authors must have drawn 
their information from oilier sourcesp particularly the 
Xihitfa The author of this book, after des^ 

cribiug how the minister Alngakkonura built the new city 
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of Jayawardauapuni auj fortiii^ if, and how with his 
;jmie8 of Sinhalese aiid Tamils he defeated the armies of 
Ari 3 ‘a (^bukraTurii. an aoJiievement which earaed for him 
the ripht of bebiif admitted into the rirele of the five 
ranks of princes known as ruler of an island, etc., goes 
on to state that the same minister called a conrenlion 
of the priests in to inquire into the mis¬ 

deeds of sinful priests and disrobed them. The 
description of Ithuvaneka Bahu ^ , of t'otta a.s given by 
the Mahawunm tallies in ererj' detail with that of 
Alajfakkonara in tin* Utin^rahmeti. In spite of 

the learned criticism of tlie translation of this part of the 
Mahavauta, we must therefore accept the reading of 
Mudaliyar Wijeyesinghe as the correct one. The argu- 
ment advanced by Mr, Edward Perera that Alapak- 
konara was of the Giriwauaa. while Bhuvaneka Bahu V. 
was of the Sorjawaiiau, and that therefore the two 
cannot be identical, is a very specious one. For we find 
that it was an article of faith among the Sinhalese that 
the kings of Ce^'lou should belong to the Suryawansa or 
the Solar dynastj’, and man^* a king bad claimed to lie 
lineal^' desicnded from the Solar dynasty, wlieii they 
Were not really so, and that .such a claim often rested on 
Ji distant relationship b_v collateral dejicent, Parokrania 
Bnhu the Great is referred to in the Katyaoi macriptioiis 
8H belonging (o tlie Sirisangbahhoili dyna.sty. whereas 
he was the grandson of a Pandjan prince on his father's 
side and his mafernal gniudmother was of Kiilinga 
descent, while his maternal grandfather was Wjjaya 
Balm of the Siri Saoga Bo dynaety. He was iheredore 
more entitled tn be railed a descendant of the Lunar 
djnasty, as both the Poudyan und the Ealinga dynastj' 
were of the Lunar mce. When King Xissankii of Knlinga 
usurped the throne he described himself uk u descendant 
of the Okkaka rare. {Jmnud R.A.H., CM., Vol. X., 
No, ,14. p, 53.) SitntlDrly it was an tirticlc of faith that 
the queens should he of Kaliiiga descent. In chapter 
Ixii. of the ifahaieanm, vv. 7—16. Srivallahha, the 
brother of Miitiahharana, a-ho was the father of Parak- 
nmiii Bahu the Great, says; “ft y indeed true lluit 
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princes sprung from Ite race of have more often 

att^ained to the jaivereignty of the Iflland again and 
again, Now, should the Queen Ratnavali {Manabhanma’a 
wife and of KliLinga descent) aecretly send her daughter 
to be given in marriage to Gaja Bahu he would become 
stronger by tbia marriagOp and this my son would become 
utterij^ belpIeBs/^ And the queen who was an nmament 
of the xace of the suiip having heard all these tliinga 
wisheil not to agree and spake these words to the king: 
''"When Wijaya slew all the evil spirits and made thia 
Island of f^nka a habitation for men, from that time 
forth came the race of Wijaya to be allied to us, and we 
gave not in marriage save unto those bom of the race 
nf Kalinga, and as Jong as there remain prinrea Ijorn of 
the race of the moonp how can an alliance take place 
between us and this prince which is known unto us aa 
an Aryan, albeit liorii of you?'" The reference to Sri 
Vallabha as an Aryan is because the Paudyan dynasty 
was said to hove sprung from the marriage of Arjupa. 
one nf the Pandava brothers, to a Fandyaa princoBs, 
The Kalingu dynasty is admitted by the queen to belong 
to the race of the moon, and yet the MtiJaumtffm author 
defk^rihep her as ^'au ommment of the race of the suu/' 
Ever since the snn-]n4nw of |>hanta Kumarayap king of 
Dliantapum in the Xalinga countryp sought an asylum ia 
Ceylon with his wife in a.ij.* the Kalinga royal race 
had settled in the village of Beligala in the KegulLa dis- 
trirtp and their descendants had fiLrnJshed royal brides 
to the kings of the Sinhalese dynasty until the fifteenth 
century. Parakrama Rahu VL marrie^l a'princess from 
Kalinga dynasty^ such dejseent may he the collateral 
Rujasinhap the sons of Vira Parukrama Bahu VIII,, 
married a common wife from Menikkadawara, another 
village in Beligala. 

The mother of Panjkninm Buhu V[,, Sunelra Devi, 
was of Kalingti descent, and her ancestral seat wae 
Dedigania. another ^nllage Brdigab. She is also said 
to belong to the Giriwjinaa. ami it is very probable that 
she belonged Id lioth faniilie*^- 
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It i9 thtitcfoF?, that whra kings aad qiipens 

«erv (kacrihed aji d^ft-endants of the Solar race or of the 
Ealioga dynasty, siieh descent nioy bo by the collateral 
line, notwithstu&ding the evidence of the lithic records 
where they are described as lineal desceDdatite of the 
Solar or Ealinga dynasty. I have already stated that 
there is strong presiiMiptioii that the meabera of the 
Alagakkonara clan had freely intermarried with the 
niemhera of the royal family, and that they are dwcribcd 
as memliers of hot It the llehenavaru and Leminlkula 
vansas. The Alagakkonaras had therefore as much right 
to ckini descent from the Mehenavam line a* Parakmma 
Baku the Great had to call himself a lineal descendant of 
the Solar race. All the Chinese historians of this period 
refer to Alagakkonara as a Solee tChnla), and as the king 
of the Island who was carried away captive to China. 

It tvould appear from contemporary records that 
there were three seats of Government at tlifa time. 
There was one in Gampola, one in Cotta, and one in 
Rayjpama. In Gampola the old arraugement of the 
dual nioijurchy i-ontioued. The imperial dynasty wa.s 
represented by Bhnvaneka Baku Y. of Gampola, the king 
who fled out of fear to Ilayigama when the force* of 
Anya Chakravarti invuded the high countiy. This is 
the king to whom reference is made both io the J/agp,r.( 
^anf/c3a and the Siiihulese translation of the Aftnnaif/iitj 
a* the king holding court iit Ouiii^k, 
The minister Abgakkonara with his brother Attanayaka 
was said to be at Rayigama when these works were com. 
posed, probably busy making preparotion* for the coming 
war. Alugakkonaro was then strongly fortifying new 
•layawardana (,'olta j and it Is evident that while he was 
there he exercised sox^reign jiowers. ns is proved by the 
sannas issued from Jayawaitlanapura, The /fejowaffyn 
says that he (Alakeswara) did not think it proper for 
him to pay tribute to anylssdy. If he wan onlv a 
minieter at the time he woi^d have said that it was not 
proper for hm sovereign to pay tribute to anyone. A 
strong man like him was not going to remain a minister 
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to a weok kipg, He oppenrs to have exercised regal 
powers ID Cotta, although the Sinhaleae of the up- 
{‘OuotiT districts could pot yet aokoowledge him as king, 
as RhuvaPeka Bahu was stii! on the Ganipola throne* 
In l-j82 A.D, the ^fii}fiira Sandena hopes for a victory vet 
to W achieved, breathes a prayer for success, and fully 
relying on the ability and piowess of Alakeswara, is full 
of hope that final success would he theirs. The 
^((fngrakaKti, composed in 1396 a.p„ speaks of this 
glorious achievement, but its ardour seems to have liecn 
■lamped for some reason or other. For we do not find 
that expression of glorious exultation one would expect 
when, after years of suhjeotion, freedom and liberty have 
heed regained. This great battle, which to some extent 
resulted in the liberation of the Sinhalese fnim a foreign 
dominaliou. must have taken place Iietw«n the years of 
I'tSS .i.D. and 1396 a.p. Bhuvaneka Bahu fied in fear to 
Kiiyigania when the large forces of Ariya Chaknivarti 
invaded the lullHirouutiy', and did not return to Gampola 
until after victory was gained. But the people of the 
litil-country did not want suck a coward any hiiigcr, and 
history is silent as to what happened to him after 
While Alogakkonara was superviflinff the attack 
the Tamil forces that landed at Panadunu must pie- 
jinrue that someone took eommand of the litj^lilatid army 
wheQ Bhuvaxieka Bahq ran away in fear. It is probably 
in refeietice to this periocl tlial the RnjHiratiifa. says: 
"Mfter this then* wa.-s no king in Ceylon, hnt tlte minbtej' 
Alugakkonam remained in Rayigaio Xnwara. and the 
bcua (sonda-kw or nepkew) of Parakraioa lloliu remained 
in (tamimla, and Ariya ChakraTarfi Rajali remained in 
faffnapataiu/" Rhuvarieka Bahq of Gampota, Jhe 
of the paramount Sinhalese POTereignK^ had uMicated, 
iiad Lherp was nn iifuecefisor to Jhe throne- The princi¬ 
palities of Rayigania and Cotta ackriuwledgeJ their 
nllegiomre to Alagakkonara, while Pamkrama Biihu\^ 
eon-in-law was in GampH>la, haring succeeded Panikiiim:! 
Baliu to the throne of the Gampola Hifttrict, It ia more 
than probable that this surceagor of Parakroma Bnhu 
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took ^omtQ^ad of tho Sinbalew forces doriag the Tamil 
inraeioa^ 

I now propoeo to advance a hietorical hypotheaiii 
which would to a great extent hannonise the difierent 
accounts given of this period. Wijaya Bahn VL, who 
Was taken captive by Mahadesa Rajah, according to the 
Rajairntiyaf was the son-in<law of I’arakrama Bahu and 
succeeded him an king of Gampcila. He was the son of 
tbe Ja^a Maiiu l.e Sitana, who jo the time of \7ikrDina 
Bahu m. was one of the signatories along with Alagak- 
konara to the Gampola inscriptions. He thus belonged 
ti) the Leminikula race. He rnarried Sunetra Devi, who 
was the daughter of ratwknuna Bahu T,. and was the 
father of Parukrama Bahu VI. 

W hen W ijat’a Bahu was earned away captive by the 
Malabars. his Gueeii Siinetra Devi es^ped with her 
infant prince to Widagama. and remained in hiding until 
the prince attained bis sixteenth year, when he was 
crowned king at Rayigania in 1410 ^. 0 . Wijaya Bahn 
must have been carried captive Mm* fourteen years 
previously. The Miatfa HajigrahatPa, which was com¬ 
posed in 1396 A.D., has no reference to it. We may 
therefore ascribe tbis event to 1.197 a.d. The confused 
chronology of the Rajawatii^a would have It that the 
king was carried away captive by the Malabais to Gbinn. 
Bnt there was no (.’binese invaBion until after the yeaj- 
1408 A.n. We must theredore asamne that a Tamil 
invasion took place about 1397 a.i>., in which Wijaya 
Bahu W3S € 0 mecl away captive. 

Lei us now review what Alagakkonara. the groat 
minister, was doing. He hud repaired with his btother 
to Riiyigama in 1371 a.i.., and there concerted measures 
to free the Sinhalese people from their subjection to the 
kings of Jufina. He built and fortified the city of new 
.rayawardana Cotta, and fillet} it with all liiaqiier of 
things to withstand a siege of many years. When he 
was ready to take the field he threw the gauntlet down 
by hanging the tax collectoreof Ariya Chukravarti. It is 
said that it took him twenty years to complete his pre- 
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p^ratiDns. If &o, the battle with Ariyo Chokravartra 
forces w'ould have taken place about the year a.d. 
It was not likely that Ariya Chakravarti would hiTe 
taken hh defeat calmly. His power was not completely 
-yliattcTed, and we have reawim to believe that he 
regained his authority to ttoiue extent* For io the reign 
of Parukraiua Bahu VT, we still find him asserting 
suzeniin powers, for it was this a?jfiertion that led Parak- 
runio Euhu to or^nise and mrnd an army to Jafi'ua in the 
latter pEut of bis reigJi^ I therefore submit that the 
invasion referred to in the Iltijufrailed, in wliioh Wija 3 ^a 
Rahu was carried awa_v captive by the Mala bars* was by 
Ariya tihakravarti. About 1-J97 A.n, Ariya Chakravarti 
prohabh' led his forces againsl. the hilWountry and 
imposed Ills sovereignty, after defeating and capturing 
Wijaya Bahu. Alagakkonara appears to iiave lost his 
infiueuce with his people about this period, and wag not 
in a position to render any help to Wijaya Bahu- 
Entrenched behind his impenetrable fortresB he was 
iEonmne from attack, hut wm powerless to help others. 
The lo*s of prestige and power wa^; attribubble to a 
change in hia religious belief, which appears to have 
taken pie re while he wda residing at Cotta. Formerly, 
as a staunch Buddhist, he had built seveml viharas and 
purifie'd the religion of Buddha by the celebrated con¬ 
vocation of ‘priests which he had convened under the 
presidency of the elder Dhamiaklrti in 136^1 A.i). When 
he was fortifying Cotta he had probably sent for skilled 
workmen from Eanchipura. bis ancestral city* As 
evidence of this we find that the names of the different 
fortifications War Tamil names, and the city itself, Cottai, 
the Tamil word for fort. The enaign of the Cholian 
dynasty* the tiger, was emblazoned in mortar on all sides 
of the ramparts - for, according to the Xita^a Sangra- 
hawa^ *Mie fixed in proper places piili--wukamX the 
face of the tigen He built four temple^^ for the protec¬ 
tion of the four quarters of the city and dedicated them 
to the gods Vishnu, Vihhusana, Suhramanya, and 
Lakshman, and ordainefi that constant adoration should 
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be paid to t]ietn. accojnpanied by dancing- and singing 
with h«atLng of drums and miiaic of Tarioua sort*. His 
nrniy ronsistnl not only of Sinhnleae. but also of Tamils 
probably from the Cliola country. By constant asaocia- 
tion tvith his own Cliolinn people he was gniduallT 
weaned away from his old faith and embraced the religioi 
of his forefathers. When, years after, a Chinese 
expedition airived in Ceylon about 1405 ad., King 
Alagakknnara had become a heretic in the eyes of the 
Buddhwts. in chapter 66 of his hook, savs: 

“At jiresent (he king is A-liekon-uui^uI. whoisa Soim-Ii- 
he observes lieretk-al practices and does not respect the 
law of Buddha. Be is ti cruel and violent tyrant who has no 

n , and treats the tooth 

of Buddha with disrespw t," (Joarnfif R,A.S. €.B 

\n\, XX J\.. p. as.) Tcheng.Houo, the envoy, tried 
to persuade the king to honour the teaching of Buddha 
and to give up bis heretical practices. The king felt 
imtate.1 and scemwi detenniiied to take stern measures 
Jcheng-Hotio reaUsed the situation and withdrew." 

Alagakkonara throws a good dciU of 
light on the obscure passages of the 

a contemporary work of this period. It was written bv a 
iidclh.st pnest as an epitome of the religious historv of 
the Island fH,m the time of Wiiaya. Be mentions'the 
order of sueces.smn of tlic kings from Wijaya to Wikrama 
Bahu Ill. of ffampok. Then he proceeds to describe 
tlie minister of that king, the great Alagakkonara. how 
be fortified the new city of Jiiyawurdanapura and con- 
MUe^rvv the armies of Ariya Chakravarti and put them 
hi flight. Tills act euriittl for him the gratitude of the 
Mnhalese people, and he was admitted into the circle of 
the five ranks of princes. The author then pmcce^ls to 
enumerate all that he had ac-omplished for the religion 
of Buddha in bis earlier days, winding up with uo 
ui^iuiit of the reJigiDuJi conviHatioti he held in l-WJ a.d. 
Ihe harmony of thf church thus eatabli.HhH. we are 
ininrined, pr^iiled up td the fifteenth year of Bhuvaneki; 
Balm V .. when then* hud elup.sed 1.{(:;!) years from the 
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dexitb of Buddha. Thfi author b silent as regntds the 
identity of thb kia^. We are not told whom he sue- 
reeded or where he reined, hut we are able to fix the 
eoimueDcement of liis reign as 1371 a.d. The tnvRi^ty 
is further maintained when the author states “that in 
the twentieth yeas' of that BhtiTaneka Bahu. the cousin- 
j^emian oi that king^ \jra Bahq of the ^ehenavara 
family, i^amp to the throne/’ Here we are not explicitlv 
^old whether Vira ascended the throne on the death nf 
Bhnvaneko Bahu, or he was joint-king with liim. It is 
mo^ likely that he iM^ame kiiip" of a different prinei- 
iMlity in the liletime of BhuTuneka Bahu in the twentieth 
year of his reign. The author then proceeds to deacrihe 
in glorious and estravagant terms the extreme piety of 
this king and all what he was going to do fur the Bud- 
dhbt religion and clergy. 

t>n the assiimptiob that Alugakkouani became king 
of Cotta as Bliiivaneka Bahu V,, and that he had 
alienated the sympathies of the Buddhists by bis hereticol 
practices, although he bad enined their gratitude by 
llherating them from their subjection to the kings of 
Jaffna, it is clear why the uiitW of the .Yiivrgu 
hute^t bad espresseil himself in obfionre terms, Liring at 
II peri^Hl when King Alagakkonani wa^ still supreme and 
very piwerful, he eniild not openly attack him. He 
Tlierelore proceeds to praise the king where praise was 
diie^ hut bemoans the fare of the Buddhist church since 
the lifU*entli year of his reign, and states how in his 
twentieth year Vira Bahu, a cousin ol the king and an 
ardent and pious Buddhist, came to the tlirone, and to 
whom they were looking forwanl for the support of the 
national faith. This Vjra Buhu. as would appear later 
on* hcf^ame king at Riiyigama, and not at Cotta. 

While Alagakkomira had taken up his residence at 
rotta and assume^} scHei-eignly, he had. as already stated, 
fortified the city of Bayigama. This was in oil pro- 
hohility made a suh-kiugdoin under hb brother Attnna- 
ynkj. At hb death. King Abigakkononi made his sou, 
Kumant Alakeswnra. the ^deeroy at Rayigama. In the 
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Saddhantin^riftnalafasfa, a work written by a pupil of the 
author of the ikat/ft ^ani^trihitten, after refurring' to the 
convocation oonTeued by Ala^okkonara utid the huTmoaj 
of the churtli which prevailed up to the Hftcenth year of 
Rhu^uiieka Baku, the writer implies, in laiifjuAg'o which 
is not very clear, that after that year, for fiome reason 
or other, Bhuvaneka Bahu took no i ate rest in the etate 
religion, and (hat such interest was now displayed by 
Kuiuara Alakeswara, On his death the sub-kingdom 
of Rnyipama passed on to \ ira Alakeswara, a nephew of 
AJairakkonara. who wpb however defeated by his brether 
Vira Babu, and had to flee to India for safety. Viro 
Alake.swara, like his uncle, had become a heretic, and 
the ciril war that took place between the two brothers 
was in all probability the outcome of this religious 
deiection. It was this A ira Bahn who, according to 
(he Nika^jft Sangrahaten, ciime to the throne ia the 
twentieth year of Bhuvaneka Bahu. He ascended the 
throne at Rayignnia in 1392 a.d.. and continued his reign 
until 1398 when he wag defeated and killed inaction 
by bis brother. Vim Ahikcswaru, who had returned from 
India with a large force. . Vira Bahu was a devout Bud- 
dhiat, and was therefore a favourite of the people. 
During his siv years of reigu at Hayigama they would 
have liked to have acknowledged him as suzerain kbg if 
it was possible; but the Tamil power was still formidable 
and Abgakkonara, (hough old. struck terror into thoii 
hearts. 

Vira Alakeswai-a re-ast'eaded the throne at 
Rayigama, the Buddhists lost all hope of state aid to 
their national faith, ns both AUgakkonaro and Vira 
Alakeswara were now heretics. Only a year before the 
accession of Vira Alakeswara, Wijaya Bahu of Gampola 
had been earned away captive by the Tamilfl, and the 
local Gampola dynasty ended with him. Queen Sunetra 
Devi escaped with her two infant sons and probably 
went to her maternal ancestral home at Dedigama. Vini 
Alakeswuru, hearing of the existence of the two young 
princes, and fearing lest the Sinhalese people might one 
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day set them on the throoe, attempted to kill hot 

failed. When the elder of the two princes attained bis 
sixteenth year, the lumiiiariea of the Biiddhiat prieathood. 
who were then a-ssembled at Dedig-ama, faroug-ht him out 
and acclaimed him as king. The opportoaity for this 
declamticm arose when Alagnkkonara wo a carried away 
captive by the Chinese in 1441ft a.d. As long as he waa 
in the countiy- he was feared, for the memory of the 
R;re3t deeds accomplished by him was still fresh in their 
minds. But the moment lie was carriefd awa>% the priests 
saw their opportunity and proclaimed Parakiranfia Baku 
as king ut Dedipama. After holding court there for a 
short timi!, be proceeded to Bajugama, where Tira Ala- 
keswara was sub-kin^. The chief priest Visiduguma 
welcDmed this actiou, or perhaps it was at his invitation 
he went over to Ravigama. According to the 
Rajawatit/€i and traditional accotints. instigated hy the 
priest Visidagania. young Pariikrumu Buhu traacheronaly 
slew Vira Alakeswara, and ascended the Rayigama 
thmne in 1410 a.d. The Siiddhariim^ratnak{tr(i^^ did 
not wish to associate a crime of this natuxe with the head 
of the priesthood. 1 have no doubt that in his zeal for 
his faiths like many a priest of other religionB in other 
countries, he had regarded the killing of a king who waa 
an enemy to the national faith as an act of great merit. 
Just US the author of the did not wish to 

record the murder of Jaya Bahii of Eurunegala, which 
wa5 done at the instigation and connivance of the priest- 
hoodj, so the author of the Sodifharma-r*itnnhiraifa had 
sought to ohliteratu the record of that crime by stating 
that Vira Alakeswam fell into the well-hnow'n Chineae 
snare and had to go.” The well-haown Chinese snare 
ri&ferred to by the author vras the oec-asion, when only 
a year previously, .^Vlagakkonara wa* captured hy the 
Chinese and token to China with the members of hie 
court. ITie Raja'icali^ and local tradition, on the other 
hand, state that Vira Alakeswqm was beheaded hy young 
Parakrama Bahn. 

Although the Cotta throne was now* vacant, neither 
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^ im Alakpswara nor his suticeasor P&rakinma Ba-hu 
ifentured to place thenuielTeB on the throne occupied by 
Iheir diatinjjuiiihed and august relation. In 1414 ji.u. 
tlie emperor of China feleseod the captivea. and sent them 
huck. Dominating Parakrama Bahu no king. The cap¬ 
tives were o^ked to jselect a king, and they jJ] declared 
themselves In favour of Rimkmma Bahu. An envoy was 
sent olbug with the released captives entrusted with the 
emperors seal to invest the new ting on the throne of 
Cotta, as a tributary king of China. On their OTrival 
they invited Parakrama Bahu from Rayigama, and 
ploi-ed him on the Cotta throne in accordance with the 
instriietions of the Chinese Em pern r. This event took 
pi-ivr iti 1414 A.u. 

As I have already pointed out. Parakrama Baku VI 
was the son of ^Vijaya Bahu of Gampola, and his mother 
w ns Siinctra Devi, the daughter of Parakrama Bahu V 
of (inmpola. Wijaya Hahn's VI. father was Java 
who keld office^ during the reign of 
«ikrania Balm 111. Paraknima Bahu VT. would thus 
W the grandson of .faya Mahalera Sitana and of Parak- 
rama Bahu V.. and belonged to the Lemirnkiila and 
fhn ^lehenayara familios. Thtough his mother he wan 
related to AlygakkoTiani. as she is abo said to be of the 
Gmwansa If this view of the gencftlogy of 

iarakromi* Rahil \J, be accepted, then the accounts 
givpn hy the /^fuad the 

) rnit/fpilf., recoueiJable' with eocti 

nther- 

When Parafcruma Halm VI. a,sceiided the Cotta 
throne, an anomaly occurred in the political condition of 
f ejlou. Bj virtue of h,* investiture he was the tribe- 
tury king of China while the Chaknivarti, nr emperor of 
Jiiflna. ,.t,ll rdaiiaed and esereised jovereipnty over the 
bland. Acionimg tu Chinese historians the tribute was 
regularly paid until UoB a.„.. for in that year, save the 

^ 1 -K 

envoy with tribute, and after that none came again.” 
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dommotioD, “'Chingh-ho issued a proclamatioit for the 
pacification iif Ceylon/^ and at somewhat later period 
odieU were promuIj^aWd by the emperor of China for the 
gOTemment of the Islaod, (Tennent, VoL I.p p. fiOl.) 

No attempt wag made by Parakrama Bahu in the 
eaj'lier part of his reijjn to shake of the authority of 
Ariya Chakravarti. It was not until 1458 a.d-, jnst 
four years Ijefore liis death, that hie adopted son, 
Seiopaliap Perurnal. dually hmke the power of the kiiifr 
of Tafna. De Cento is the only author who has given 
some details of the family history of this prince. During 
the reign of Parakrama Bahu YI. n panikkan from the 
neighbouring eoagt of India came to Ceylon. The king 
took a great fancy to him. and to show liim ma.rked 
favour, married him to a woman of rank. From the 
trend of subHet|Uent events 1 conclude !ie wag a fencing 
master of some distinction. The term p<miletan ia used 
in India for a class of people who follow the occupation 
of fencing masters^ oh well as for those who perfarm 
menial occuprations, such as tailors and barbers. The 
word itself is derived from the Tamil root /i(/j?i^to aer^e. 
The king must have recognised his great abilities as a 
fencing muster^ as he did him such eignal iionour. He 
probably appointed him to train the men of his army, 
as oite day hr hoped to put an end to the alleginnce he 
owed to the throne of Jahrm, lAH^kiiig iihcad lie wel¬ 
comed the arrival of a nion whose skill in fencing was 
of such high 4»ri1er that ft pmmis^'d him lossibilities of 
freedom from the irksome posit jod of a tributary king. 
Two childrru were bom to this panikkan. and as they 
both showed early promise of a brilliant career, the king, 
who was not bU^sed with any sons of his own, adopted 
them. The elder of the two was called Sempohap 
Perumal. while the younger, being the last child, was 
called Kadai Kumamya: is a Tamil word which 

means lasf- Sempahap Perumal was called Bapumal 
Kuniaroya by the Binbalese; sapumal is the Sinhalese 
rendering of the Tamil ^mpakam^ 

The two boys grew up carefully trained in the arts 
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of war, probably under the able tutelage ot tbeir father. 
Both were destined, as we sholl see later, to play an 
important part in the subsequent history of the Island. 
Befoi^ the boys grew up to man’s estate, them was an 
invasion of the Island by o large army that was said to 
ham heon sent by the king of Canara’with a large fleet. 
iPkiialftfs- Hutafii ef Cejflojt. p, ;J9.) This event is 
said to have aecormd about 1451 a.d., and although 
^ alenijm. from wjinm Philnletes derived his information, 
ascribes the invasion to the king of Canara, I believe the 
reference is to the king of Jaffna, for contemporary 
history does not record such indications of activity by the 
kingdom of ranara. On the other hand, the iToW- 
mrufam, a contemporaiy work, invokes a blesaing from 
Krishna upon Sapumal Kumaroya, and prays that the 
war on which he was then engaged at Jaffna against 
Anya Chakravarti, the i/ny a/ KamaKt, might prove 
victorious. The same author speaks of the fort of Java- 
kakottai (the present rhavahachcheri in the peninsula of 
Jaffna) as having Wn built and manned by the Malays 
to keep back the Cduorcw. It is therefore evident that 
tor some reason or other the Sinhalese of this period 
spoke of the pe^rple of Jnffna as CanareK. and their king 
as kirtff f>f It would appear that rarnkroma 

itahu n. felt conscious of his gmwing power, and prob¬ 
ably urged by the Panitkau leader, refused to par any 
further tribute to the kingdom of Jaffna. This would 
have natimilly led to a declaration of war by the king of 
Jaffna, who sent a large force both by land and sea The 
mighty army was defeated, and “this act gave him 
(Porakrama Baku) a very formidable name throughout 
the whole hast, and caused him to be greatly beloved by 
h 1 s people.'' iPh ihi Ute*' H htfiru of p. 39 > 

We thus see that Panikruma Rahu VI.. for nearly 
forty years after he astended the thtoue, paid tribute 
Iwth to the Tamil and Chinese kingdoms, and this 
ensured for him an intenijil tranquillity fluring which he 
was enabled to develop the resources of his country. He 
gtitlierml a large tiroiv and slowly and steadUy p^partd 
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himself for the coming struggle, Wlien all his arrange- 
menU were complete, Le declined to pay tribute, and by 
this act be courted an invasion of his country, which 
pive him au immense advantage over hjs opponent. At 
this time, according to the Kacakasuriya 

Singa Ariya Chakravarti was on the throne of .Taffna. 
[t is said of him that “ he rulefl with neither justice nor 
firmness, and, instigated and assisted by the Vanniyars, 
his Sinhalese subjects rose up against him.'* Tmme' 
diately after the signal success of his arms, Parahrama 
Bahu conceived the bold design of carrying the war into 
the heart of the country of his suzerain. Perhaps he 
was aware of the iatemal dissensions that hod occuired 
in .Taffna. He was able to rely on the help of the Tan* 
niyars. without whose aid and support he would have 
found considerable didictilty in marching his armies to 
Jaffna, As he was nn old man at this time he entrusied 
the command of his army to liis young foster*son, 
Sempahap Perumul. Relying on his previous victory, 
and the deelluhig influence of the Jaffna king, he sent 
the following insolent message: " Tell him. since it ill 
becomes that Ceylon should have two emperors, I have 
sent my general to relieve you of that new title, and as 
you could not rest and were not content with what vou 
had. to give you somewhat more rest.** (Taleotyn, 
quoted by Edward Perera in Journal^ R.A.S., CM., 
Vol, XXTI,, No. tjJJ, p. ^ti,) If the king of Jaffnu had 
merely assununt an empty title, it is Lard to believe that 
the Sinhalese monnreb would have embarked on a costly 
espeditioii, solely for the purpose of compelling him to 
abandon the use of this title. On the assumption that 
Parukrama Bahu TT. continued to pay tribute until such 
lime as he had liiisbanderl his rc,souT(es nod gathered a 
sufficieotty strong army wheu he decided not to pay any 
further tribute, the invasion of Juffna, and the insolent 
message which accompanied it, appear to he the logical 
.sequence of the precetliug events. Sempahap PerumaJ 
did not find it no easy task tn conquer Jaffna. In bis 
hr,**) attempt, after raiding a lew vi1lagi>is and loking 
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prisoners, he had to reUre to Gotta owiop to the 
stubborn rcsistanre of Ariya Cl.akravarti'B outposts, 
his woond caiapai^n be was able to inflict a crushing 
def^t. in which tlie kiiiff and queen escaped with their 
children to India. According to the Kotruhaml^^.t the 
issue of this cumimijru was ancertain at the time it was 
written. fireat were t]ie rejoicings both in the capitals 
us well as throughout the oountrj’ when the news of the 
great iictorj- was auiiounced. The *Sc/oMini 
u poetical work of grent merit, describes the viotorv 
achieved in glowing language, applauding the hero in 
terms of estravagant praise, and inflecting in its verses 
the great outburst of Joy of the people. Xo other 
victory af hieveil by the Sinhalese at anv time hod evoked 
such universal expressions of such great jov and happi¬ 
ness nnd roused the national enthusiasm to such gr^at 
pitch as Ibis victory. !« the year following, the king 
who had for orty years regularly paid the tribute lo the 
Kmp^.ror of f hino. now feeling ser iire,' refused to puv it 
any longer. And in the following year, the closing v'ear 
of h.s long reign, his second foster-son. AmbnluguJla 
Kadai Kum.^mya. «.nt against the ruler of Kandy, 
.ailed dotiytt Situ Raja, who had refused to pav his 
annual tnhute. The Kandyans u'cn- unable to withstand 
rU. m^^glity forces of Parakrania Bahu. «nd Jotiva Situ 
Raja fled the country. Many of bis closest rebiions 
were takeii eaptives, and a prince of rhe Gampola 
dyma^ty was plac^ on the Kandyan throne as a tribu^- 
king of Cotto. This invasion following dose on the 

made by the Sinhalese Wtormns of tJ.e that 

he trihuto^ king of Kandy neglected to poy his veaHy 
inbute. nnd likewise to send the ,^ple for service as he 
wa.s wont to do It i. hardly likely that the king of 

thw w ‘ j™*- ^Hi an inopportune moiocn? to 

throw off Ins yoke Papikrama Baku was at the zenith 
of his povver and he had not only successfully redeemed 
his TOuntry from bondage to the kingdom of Jaffna 
but had also reverend the tahl« on his opponents and had 
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made tliem Lis subject*. He Lad further tlirown off hi« 
alle^mnce to the greot Emperor of Chioa, It would 
appear, that Jotiya Situ Baja was not a luember of any 
of tlie bninrhes of the Sinhalese royal line. Valeatyn 
makes the statement " that, ia order to strengthen hia 
iiifluenee, be distributed many Tillages and Inuds among 
his piirtisajis, and InTislied njKir tliem mnav high- 
sounding titles, to wbifb the SinlialMe are much 
attached." This would indicate that be wo-s not a 
Sinhalese sovereigu, and his name also suggests an alien 
origin. Who then was this king, and bow did he come 
to reign over the Kandyan districts ? To this question 
the .Sinhalese histories can return no satiafactory- answer. 
1 submit that wlieu Wijaya Babu VI. of Gampola was 
token cajitii'^, as we baTe reason to lielievc, by the king 
of Jaffna, ever since that time the Kandyan territories 
were placed under go^-ernoTS appointed by the kings of 
Jaffna. It would therefore follow that when the 
principal power had Irecn subdued, its tributary kingdom 
would be asked to surrender. But this sub-king was not 
going to .mid without a stniggle. Before closing his 
ejes Ibintkrama. Bahu \T. bad the greot satisfaction of 
knowing that once more the whole of the Island bad been 
brought under one canopy of tlie Sinhalese dynasty. 
Thus another rarakrama Bobu became the saviour of the 
Sinhalese nation, and freed it from foreign domination. 
Parttki'ama Bahu I. overthrew the Cholian 8 upremac 3 ', 
Parakraina Huliu II. destivy'ed the Kaliuga domination, 
while Pamkrurnn Balm VI. redeemed his people from 
their bondage to the Tamil dynasty of -Taffna. Tlie 
Ankila Sitrule^n, another poem of great merit, composed 
in the reign of raraki-ama Balm VI., takes the form of a 
message of congratulation sent flirougb a qnckoo, to 
I’riiice Sapumul on bis great Tictoiy over the king of 
Jaffna. Uitnawardhana Mndaliyar regards this poem 
fls " the reflectioa of the national joy at the rejforaficn 
of the nation’s supiemacyand as ’'the most majestic 
in the Sinhalese language." ?feed we wonder at such 
ecstaaj' of thought and language when we consider the 
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ocqasioq that evoked tJie hefit efforts of its poetaP The 
poetinai works composed in the last years of ParaJcrama 
IJahii YL are considered by Sinknlese scholars as the beat 
^rodtictiona of Sinhalese literature, ajid we find that in 
eaoli of them the nuiional joy of this glorioua victory is 
faitlifully' refleeteti. 

According to tJie J <Tip»mmafai^ Jnffaa tva* ruled 

a tributary kiiijfdoin for seventeen years, and one Yira 
Balm was appointed viceroy. The Siobaleae account# 
are silent as to whether <fit1fna ever regaioed its indepeu.^ 
dence. The reconls that for seventeen 

years the kingdcmi was in the linuds of one Yiia Bahu, a 
ringleader of the Sinhalese, who had vaulted into the 
vacant tlumne as soon a# ho hi.!<l learnt of the flight of 
the myal family. This usurper tyrannised over the 
Tamils, compelled them to adopt the Sinhalese dress, 
laanners, and habits, and severely punished them if they 
followed their own ancient usiiges. The triumph was ^ 
complete that he did not think it necessary to guard hi# 
capital with a strong army. Until he saw the enemy 
actually enter the capital hy it# western gat# the 
usurper farwied himself safe on his illgotten throne’ To 
call out the soldiers of the city was but the work of a 
moment. lie took the command in person and displayed 
such daring feats of valour that tlm invaders were stag- 
gered for a moment, but Fararusosekaran, the elder of 
the two princes, cut a passage with his sword through 
the opposing mass, approached Vira Baku, sprung upon 
him like a hon, and slew him with his own hand and 
committed great havoc among his soldier#. The death 
of the lender was hut the signal of defeat to the Sinhalese 

r attempted to 

take the field again. (FaiprtFSBmfai; pp. 34, 35.) The 

old monarch ro^nscended the throne and the yngdom 

Tui,"* ^-nquest. 

Although the kingdom was regained, the suzerainty over 

he Island of Ceylon, which the kings of Jaffna enicised 

alLJatl^iT TiT ^ Centuries, passed away 

altogether. The Sinhalese, however, although they 
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negAiued tlieir iodepend^nce, had for th&ir kii^gg mem- 
Ker« of a Tamil dynasty, for Bhuvaneka Baku VI, wqa 
no otbec than Sapumal XumarayAp the son of a Cholian 
Ponikkan. Hia siicoei^sorB continued to nilo in Cotta^ 
qntil the Portugoese conquest. Even Parakrama Baku 
VI, showed more predilections towards the race of hie 
mother^ who w'ns of the fi-iriwansn; for we are told of 
“ the new temples of dfiTilB and of the idols he wor¬ 
shipped/' The language of the court at Cotta appears 
to have been Tutnil. The sunnas issued by Bbnvaneka 
Ba}iu V, und his succe^tsors was attested by Sannas Tini- 
varuban Perumal. There has been a irood deal of 
speculation as to whether the term is the name of an 
individual, a family^ or an officOi MudaLiyar TaidianU' 
than suggests that Tim vara ban ” is a 

mlstakeu reading for ” Tiriivurajigaii 
which is a name common even now in 11 a la bar. The 
office of San nas Hinister appears to bave been held by 
the nieinltem of one family for several generations, and 
as among the Hindus the eldest granclson received the 
Hume of the grandfather, we meet with the nauie 
“ Tiruvaraiigan ” for nearly two centuries. The 
employment of Tamils for this particular office suggests 
that the court laiigtiage was Tamils and it was th$ duty 
of these officers to truuslate and inscribe on copper plates 
the royal orders. 

Tn Eibeiro's Ccilao (translation by Dr. Paul Picris, 
p, 24} we meet with the name Tamatey Sambara Perumal 
among the princes of the Cotta dynasty. This is 
obviously the Tamil The 

same author calls the grandson of Bhuvaneka Baku as 
"'Dhhrmapala Paadaryni/* where the Tamil word *Tan- 
daram is used instead of the corresponding Sinhalese 
word "“^Bondara.” Further, in document No. 1 of the 
Portuguese king, the ambassador of Bhuvaneka Bahu is 
called Pandilherp” the Tamil forin being again used 
instead of the Sinhalese ^^Pandita/^ 

I have already referred to Parakrama Bahu VI, 
marrying a princess of Beligala. a royal villagep where 
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tte Knliaeru or Tdugu dyaasty bad settled for Mveral 
handred yeftta, XotwithstaEding' tbe stateineDt of 
Mr. Ed'w'ard I'tsmi in his paper on "'The Age of Sri 
Piirakruiim Balm VI.” that '‘rarakinma Babu, to aootho 
the national seutituebts which had been outraged by the 
prerious royal ailinnres ’with the alien Giri-wansa, 
married a princess from the village of Eitawila in 
Beligal Komle,” wn find that this king gave liis only 
daughter, ITlnkondali Devi, in marriage to a Cbolian 
prince, ^nllurutan. 

It would thus appear that while the supremacy of 
the Tamil kings of ■TafFtia wtis destitiyed, the Sinhalese 
had only eichnnged' it for another Tamil dynasty. 


South Indian Epigraphy No, 110 cf. 

“t)u the second gcipura «f the Jagonntha Swami 
temple of Timpnllim, to the left of the entrance, a 
Pandyan inscription of the time of ManiTnmian, 3Tth 
year, alias Tribliuvana ('hakruvarlin Kulasekcra Dev a, 
who tomiuered every country, in Taiui! alplialwt which 
is mutilated, and records aji order of a certain Ariya 
Chakra var tin/* 

Martivarman Kulasektni's 37th year corresponds to 
130a A.o. If we aci^ept 127& a.o. ns the date of death 
of Panikmma Bahu IT. according to the .IfaAoieon^rt. 
and add two years for Wijnya Bahu II., and 11 years for 
Bhuvaneka Balm I., we arrive at thfe date 1288 a.p. 
as the year in which ■layarira Siiigho ^Vriyaji conttnered 
the whnlu of Ceylon. And as according to the Tfli/wra- 
the ti-eoty of peace was not foncludeJ iintU 13 
years after, we arrive at the date 1305 a.u. as the vear 
in which i>ea™ was concluded. This inscription on' the 
tomple gopura prohahJy represents the compact made ' 
between kings Kiilasekera and Jayasiiigha Ariyan, 
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"THE OVERLORDSHIP OE CEYLON 

Remarks by Psof. S. Kihshnaswami Ai\ am5ae 
or THE ^^Iadras Univehsity 


Til & object of Dr. FauPs paper ib, as lie no tea carefully 
in the Foreword, to e^aioitie Low far it could be inferred 
correctly tliat Jaffna exercised oo ovorlordship ovor the 
whole of Ceylon in the 13th^ 14tli and 15th centuries, 
lie goes to an exaniiijatiou of this questioo with very 
good equijuiiebt apparentlyp and has done has work with 
great learning and ccnsLdeiiible judgment. The history 
of Ceylon at various periods comes into contact with 
that of the hialoiy' of India and often illuiaiuca that 
history^ and in ita turn receiree mticb needed illumina¬ 
tion from that history as well. This is quite as much 
in evideiif-e during this peiiEwl as in other perif>d» of 
Ce^don histoiy' and Dr* Paul Ima naturally to refer to 
it in the course of his learned ptiper. I shall conleut 
myself with making a few remarks of a general 
character in respect of thh particular portion of his 
work^ and reserve a fuller examination of the whole posi¬ 
tion in the light of the history of South India of the 
period to a future occasion. The first point that call a 
for attention is that on page 83 Dr, Paul states that 
in A.D. 9S3 the first Cliola invasion of Ceylon took place* 
As in the case of the hiatoricai cbronicles of Ceylon 
generally, these chronological details have to be checked 
and Terified with the aid of the more definite inscrip- 
tionnl records of India; according to these it was the 
Chola Parantaka, the first great Chola that carried on 
the inTasion of Ceylon actually referred to by the 
learned Doctor. His reign exteoded from a D. 906 at 
least 48 years, that is to about a.d. 954. Somewhere 
about his 19th or the 20th year his inscriptions first men- 
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tioQ the invaeionA of Ceylon. The Cholas tnaietained 
their hold tiimu Ceylon all the time that they were in power, 
the lost great Chola to maintoiii it being Knlottunga III, 
A.T>. 1178 to 1216, the contemporary of the CeylanoBO 
Perakrama Bahu the Great. It was hia intenrentioii 
that compelled Lankspura andJagodYijaya to retire into 
Ceylon, and reaffirmed the hold of the Cholas upon the 
Pandya country. There is a record of hia which says 
that he got himself anointed in Madura after killing 
, Vira Pandya, ajiparently the protege of the Ceylonese* 
The atateinent therefore in ret?ard to Pnrakrttma BahiCs 
inU'i-veution in the Pandya country, and its result ns 
stated by the lenrued Doctor must be modified slightW* 
There are two grants of the time of Kulottunga 111., the 
Arpakam and Trnvelangadu inscriptiong, which are 
authority for this position. 

In regard to the invasion of the Malaya Cauda 
Bhaau and what the Doctor has to say obout its identity 
witli the invasion of .Siindra Pandyan. the matter stands 
from the point of view of South Indian History, some- 
a hat as follows :—l he last great Chobi Rajeiidra came to 
the throue in a.d, 1246, and nik'd for about 21 years. 
He claims a victory over TTtlara Lanka, the country of the 

Vfrardhshasas, and lays claim to having thoronghly 
subjugated the kingdom. The sanie claim is made by 
the contemporary of Sundrti Pindya, by name A’im 
P&ndya, a Jatavnrraan, w'hose date of acceseion nccoivl- 
ing to the late Professor KielLora is a.d. 1253, and be 
claims having ” killed one of the two kings of Ceylon, 
captured his army, chariots, treasures, throne, crown' 
necklaces, bracelets, parasols, dhowries and other royal 
possessions* planted the Pandya flag with the double fish 
on Tvonamalai and the high peaks of the Trikitagiri 
mountain* received elephants as tribute from the other 
king of Ceylon," This is what the Kudumiyimalai 
inscription has to say about hten (number 356 of 1906). 
Sundra Pindya, the famous Japivorman Sundro 
diudya, does not lay claim, on his own account, to have 
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conquered Ceylon although he umumen the general title 
“who took all countries,/^ while hie contanjpqrary cousin, 
V£ra Pandyuj a^utnes the title who took ilam (Ceylon), 
Kongu and SoluoiandaUin/* I do not know if in the 
circumstances it can bo held that Chandubanu could 
be efjnoted with Sundra PAndya^ As far as 1 could niuko 
out from the genealogical list, there is a Chandabann 
ubout this period in the genealogical table of the Parla- 
himidi Uriyu cluVftains, nf Orifisii (the Kalinga of 
Indian and of Ceylonese historians)^ Reference to the 
invasion under Chandubonu, t!ie Malay^ with a large 
Tamil force cons inti ug of P/rndyans and Cholians may 
perliaps be |Hsasibly one of the iuvasioue under the 
auspices of Rnjendra Chola 111. 

In resistt of the Aiiya CJinkravartiefi of -Taffna, the 
Doctor says, on the autliorilv appnrently of the Vai^ 
pavamrthii, that they ruled from a.u. 948, when Kiilaiikai 
Ariya Cluikravnrti is said to have come to the fhponCt till 
A.B. 15(Mj, when ^urtkiti was deposed bf/ the Portutpiese* 
A.D. IfjOe is for too early for the Portiigue^ who had 
not yet secured fmssessioii of Goa, They were still 
Btruggliikg to establish their j^sksition on the West Coasts 
I think the chronology here is out by a little more thau 
a ceutiUry- San kilt was dis|KkSsessed by the Porluguese 
soDjetinie ahout A.n. 1615 or 1616, when he fled for sup¬ 
port to Raghunathn Xayaka of Taujore. I fear it would 
be difficult to build upon the chronological basis of the 
raz'paromu^ciri. In regard to u'hat he says of Aidyn 
Chakiavarti of Joffnai there are very many points that 
would call for remark. The position of liIaruTamian 
Kulas^khar^ in all the transactions 5>etw:een the Ariya 
Chakravarti and the Ceylon niler may lie one of Kulaaekh- 
hara making a |}eacefuJ iatervention on the side of the 
weaker as against the stmuger. It would be difficult to 
say that there was no invasion of Ceylon under Mara- 
Tartuan KiilasekharEi as we dq not yet know enough of the 
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iiifltory of tli# PAb^fB ccmnlry. Aa waa pointed out in 
the paragraph ubove, there was an invaaioa under Eulot- 
tunpa III., there irm, an invaaion tinder Maravarmaa 
Sundra Pindyn I. (a.,*. 1216 ^ 9 ), there wan an invasion 
under Bajeiulrn Choln HI. a.d. 1246-67 and a Vimpandya 
(a.d* l26pi-ciafl(J) ckiuLs victory over Cfi-jlon. The 
invaaioii thus referred to hy the In this con- 

HKtion may be either of the last two, or it may be one 

of w^ch we hare ns yet come upon no particular men- 
tion m the PainJi^'a retof-tia. 


In regard to the title Ariya Chnkravarti being 
uniiBUu], It in anytltibg but unusual. In the same cod- 
bectioo the itself mnkes mention of a llalnva 

Chahravarti among the Tamil generals. The great 
Choln kmge of the eleventh and twelfth centurioa made 
It a fashion to hold investitures on occaaiouB of new suc- 
cwaione. and conferred various tiUee upon the relatione 
of the ruling sovereign and others as well. ^Vmong them 
figure Bach titles an a Knfingariya, Kannakkucchi 
Rnyar, Ayoilhia Rayar, etc. These titles, if they made 
any claim at all to territory or rule over Kalinga. much 
worse Kanouj and Ayodhya, made a mei^ fictitious 
claim: not a claim f„r artnal rule or outhority, but 
»nie kind of connection, much Uke Baron Roberts of 
Kandahar, or Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and meant 
no more possession or exercise of authority than Kandahar 
or Khartoum m respect of these English barons. That 
there could have been an Ariya ChakravartJ, general of 
_ u ns^hhnra, there is evidence at least of one Ariya 

meSl""d a'*" Kulas^khii 

of 1JW>. ^I- t of what the Doctor says on page 95 

retarding the five brethren who ruled the Pandya 
at the time/’ I am afmid the Doctor is sJSy 
^taken. About the time of the rule of the Pdndya 
Kulasekharu we certainly could count five rulers- but 
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ip the +30 years pretredmg we do pot get five, hut we 
have three, soioetimes four* nilipg Bimultane- 

ously, as is clearly indicated hy their inst^riptions which 
have become available to us. 

Ip respect of ivhat be says on page 98 regarding 
Girivaoisa, there wene Malaynmana ip early Tamil 
history^ a a during the period of the Chola Kmpire from 
the 10th to I4tb rentur 3 % uoder a allghtlv different 
designation MiMdudaiyan; but it is still open to regard 
the Girivamsa as referring to tbe Malaya country in 
Ceylon itself. In resjiect of the other fact of the Tamil 
* tenoinsitioii " Kon ” for which he quotes my authority 
for Tondayarkon„ there ia Kadavarkon, Fallavorkon, and 
there is even the Solakon^ na very common designations^ 
Of the particular name Alagakkonara, the Tamil form 
would be Alegarkon. This name however is one we 
are to look for iu the Papaya country rather than in 
Kane hi, though it is not imposBible even there. On 
prage 100 the Doctor says that Ihii Batulii eiiibarkoil at 
Colombo for Indio; 1 believe Ibn Batuta's account is 
that he come back to Hattola {Puttfllam) and embarked 
from there for llalabor. In regard to what he says in 
the second paragraph of that regarding Marakalayar,* 
the Marakayar, as they are called ip India^ were cer¬ 
tainly settled in various IcN^alities, and under Kulas^k- 
hara there was a very influential settlement of these 
people iu the principal pt:»rts of the Pandya country* 
Fatan^ ^Foli Fatan* and Knbi] or Fa|(snam (Poriapat- 
(aniLm or Ham^suara puKanamj ^ M4la p&ttunam 
(Devi pat tana m) and Kayal respectively. Bui these 
^larakayar, in evidence in these ports, have hod nothing 
to do with the invaders Ibol came from the Xoiih, who 
held a pari of tbe Pindy-a country under their control 
and whose Sultan it was that was related to Tbn Batuta. 
Not to be too long I puss on to page 122. where the 
Df^rtor refers to .\.u. 1451, and states “History does 
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not record siict actiTity b}' the kinf^om of Cauara," 
By the km^dam of Canara is here meant the Kaniata 
Empire of Vijayanaeat, and far from their beln^ 
ionetiTe in this region, they had in the 4th decade 
of the 15th century a gOTemtuent of theirs in 
Madura, which was held by two brothcrB under 
Devaraya TI. who died in 1449. These brothers were 
known aa liokkana and Madana; and Lakkann had for 
his special charge *' the lordship of the southern ocean " 
which, if it meant anytkiog, meant control oTer the 
const regions and perhaps a certain amount of control 
over the sea- It ia hardly necessaiy' to charge the' 
people of -fa Una with not knowing enough of their con- 
temjiomries. It is the later codneetioa of these Vijaya- 
nngar empire i>eople that brings the history of Ceylon in 
contact with that of the Portuguese and South India 
which it is hardly necessary to touch upon in this 
connection. 

Before closing these somewhat random remarks of 
niiue upon tho very learned paper, 1 wish it to be under- 
stoij||l that these remarks are offered not in any spirit 
of fault-fiiiiling, but with a view merely to promote dis¬ 
cussion and advance correct knowledge of the history of 
the period, and I have no donbt that the learned author 
of the paper will consider these in the friendly spirit in 
wLirh tliey are offered. 


Note by Gate MrnALtVAB Siuoy de Silva 

The paper entitled “ The Overlordship of Ceylon ” 
fli^eks to establish the novel and startling theory that 
during the LMh, I4th and 15ih centuries the Slubaleso 
kings were in suhjectiao to the Uttle kingdom of .fnffna 
In order to support this proposition the writer Las found 
it necesanty to set aside historical records whose 
authority has never before been called in question and 
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to rel}' DO legebdary stories. The whole thing resta on 
Ubwarrsibted ibferences. 

The firftt oiention of an Arya ChakraTnrti in the 
.VoAcTircT^^a is during: the reign of Bhavaneka Babu I. 
(12W1—129S.) It b there stated that an Arya Chak¬ 
ra varti^ a R^enentl of the P^d**^*^ Eiug Kulasekara^ 
invaded Ceylon, earned away the tooth-relic and 
delivered it to hi a king. Ceylon was again invaded hj 
the Pandbns in the i4th century* This invasion waa 
aJiso conducted by an Arya Chakravarti, who con- 
structei] defences at certain places^ but the Pdndians 
were soon dispersed by the Viceroy Alakeswara.. Arya 
Chakravarti then retreated to Jaffna and established 
himself there as a Govemor under the PtindEan king* 
It was in this inanner that the kingdom of Jaffna rnme 
into existence in the 14th century. It does not 3ip|>eor 
tliat there wore any quarrels between the Sinhalese add 
tlie Jaffna Tamils until Jaffna was re-armexed by Pamk- 
rama Hnhu VI, < about l4bU>. It ia hardly iiereadary 
to say that ^.'hafcravarti is a family name. There wos 
a general called ^lalawa Clmkravorti who opposed the 
army of F^arakrama Bahu Ti wlicn the latter invaded 
tha FundbTi countiy% (V^idc Mahtucama.) 

T sluutkl have thought that the Kitidrirne inscription 
was Aufhcieijt to Settle the controversy that has centred 
round Alukoswam^ Init T>r, Paul renipens the question 
and brings flesh argumenta to prove that this nuin was 
a Choliaii. Re says that the Chnliau religioua instructor 
of Para km 111 a By tin IT* uinst have been the Htinestor of 
Alakeswara, forgetting that the man was a Buddhist 
Priest for whom a temple was built at Itatgama,' ne^ 
Guile. 

Alakeswara's family name is Ainaragiiiwaiisa, of 
which the abbrevnafed fonij is Giriwansa (t ide 
Soiiffrahami)* Amaragiri is the Sanskrit form of Devana^ 
gala^ a mountain in the Kegalle District. Tanci is 
evidently a village which was the heritage of the *\lakes- 
wara family. It hoa nothing to do with Kanjiveram or 
T ebji. 
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I will refer to one instance to show the estent tu 
which farts have becji miatiiiderstood by the writer of 
this paper. lie sayst "The tiiuguaj^ of the Court at 
Cutta apj)eaT6 to hare Iwreti Tamil, because the Sonnasee 
issued Were attested by IHruwanmpam Perumnlum." 
Now We know- as u fact that all the Saonases issued at 
Cotta were written in Sinhalese, and that Tiruwariingam 
is the adjectival form of Tim warn uganm, a pure 
Sinhalese name of a village which belonged to a family. 
In the Ihi>t*a Sondem, stansd 50, reference ia tuade to 
one IVikratnusiiilia Adigar as belonging to the family 
of Tiruwnniiigoiita. 

Dr. Paul incorrectly transliterates Sinhalese names 
and whenever lie sees a mere esternal resemblance in tlia 
names so siielt and Tamil names rushes to the conclusion 
that these are Tamil too- Take for instance his transli¬ 
terated forms: Snkuia Kalaw Wala for the Sinhalese form 
Suknlu Kala Walln, Taniyn ^Vala for Tania Walla, 
Xnllurutan for Nannuru Tunaya, and Kiidai Kunmrayaa 
for Kuda Kumarayn. 


rnr Mk. Joii\ M, Sesaveratsa 
G. Mr, Jnliii it. Senaveratna, said that the only 
foundation for l>r, Paul's theory of a Tamil overlord- 
ship of Ceylon in the 13th. Hth am] 15th centuries, 
was 0 chance statement in the T’oi>nyjmn/ui‘ (& history 
of Jaffna tompiled about 1736 a.d.). that "thw 
kingdom of Jaffna exercised suzerain powers over the 
whole of Ceylon from the time of .Taya Tira Singa 
Aryan and for u number of successive reigns." But 
the was ciuite certain that this Jaya 

Vim Singa lived in the latter half of the I5th 
century, and that, as a matter of fact, the Jaffnese suze- 
nwaty over Ceylon, which he is alleged to have 
estabushed, begun not a day earlier than 1386 Saka or 
1458 A.n. In these circumstances Dr. Paul's assump- 
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tioD that tbr Viiip»t*amid<ii vtjua rig^lit when it gure him 
the idea of a Tamil overlofflfthip and wrong wlien it 
tiited a date for the hegbning of that overlordsbip was 
too grotesque for words. In a %voTd, the whole argnmeut 
of Dr. Pool's pajier represented ao attedipt to make of 
a ehatLce statement, hi a comparatively valueless w"ork, 
a Procrustean Bed within which all the iufomiation we 
hud from a multitude of Dutbentii: historical sources was 
either harked or strained till it fitted into it. Either 
the whole of the testiniouv of the VaiiMir'amnIal on the 
point must he accepted or the whole of it rejected. To 
take only m much of it an suited a preconceived theory 
and to repudiate as incorrect that portion of it which 
mode that theory unteuablep was not to write history but 
to distort it* not to elucidate the truth but to suppress it. 
Hut there was gooil ground for the ver\'‘ greatest cnution 
in accepting the testimony of the I at all on 

the points at issue* To state a few out of many reasons:— 

(1) It was an ISth century work* deiiioiiBtrfll;jly 
lacking in the authority which quite a number of earlier 
and more reputed Sinhalese historical works possessed 
for informing us of the events of the 13th to 16th 
centuries* 

(2) Even Dr. Paul was compelled to admit that, 
ufiL an historical document, the Vaip^numnlai was an un- 
satisfaetory work. 

With reference to Sapuinal Kumaraya^s conquest of 
Jaffna^ Dr. Paul at page 33 ^*The JSthiihini 

MSitndfsn deacribcft the victory achieved in glowing 
langUEig^t applnudiiig the hero in terms of esinivagant 
[praise^ and reflecting in its verses the great outburst of 
joy of the people/" The Bdi^ldiuii riaid nothing 

of the kind and Hr one and only reference to Sapumal 
Kumaraya and his victory was the single line where he 
was spoken of ns “ returning home from Jaffna*® city's 
siege (verse 28). Soid Dr. Paul again : The office of 
Salinas Minister appears to have been held by the 
meinbers of one family [i.e. Tamil) for several genera- 
tioDs*=* (p. 41)* This was flatly contradicied by the 
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I'learest and tuo»t cODcluaiv# testimony, viz., the eyidonce 
of the SnuDae tlietnselyes. 

Agniii said Dr. Paul: The emplDyiuent of Tamiln 
for this particular ofBee eugi^esia that the Court 
Inufroai^e was Tamil.” As, in point of fact, Tamils 
were not the only nationality employed for thin particnlar 
otfice, the au^^estion lacked stability. And if “the 
Court lanirtiage was Tamil,” why in the name of all' 
that Was Tain 19 were the Sonnaa themselyes inyariahly in 
Sinhalese:' And, 6nully, among the “other eyidence that 
the snccessors of I’arakrama Bahu Tl, on the Cotta 
throne were Tamils" (p. 41) was the circumstance that 
there was a Prince called “Sakain Kalaw AVola Raja ” 
vrhoso name, ftccondiiig to Dr. Paul, is a “puto Tamil 
ap|ic‘lltttioiL ” and hiul “no significanee in Sinhalese.” 
Firstly, no such Prince ctot sat an the Cotta throne. 
Obviously, therefore, no such Prince could ever have heeo 
a amvessor, or even predeceasor, of J’arakrama Bahu VI. 
Secondly, the name w.ia no niore a “ pure Tamil appel¬ 
lation" than “chalk” was “cheese.” Thirdly, the 
name wa.s ai»elt wrongly. According to that same 
Kegalla lleport, upon the Y-nkie of which Dr. Paul wan 
so deserveilly enthusiastic in hie praise, the name should 
W written “Sakniakala Tallahha” : and lioth in Samskrit 
and in Pali, “SakaU” meant “all,” “Kala” meant 
"arts and sciences.” and " Vnllabhft” meant “chief or 
master,” the whole lieing t^juivnlent to “master of all 
the arts nttd sciences.” So, then, the Prince’s name 
was not a “ pure Tamil appelklion” and did possess 
MignifiiMince in Sinhalese. ttli one obsession in mind 
and with microticope glucfl to the eye, one’s search for 
eridences of Tamil inflnenee could produce sensational 
results, as f>r. Paul’s effort did. But this was not bow 
in these days critical scholars should read or write 
history, and the Asiatic Society undertook a grave 
responsibility' when it accepted, for serious discussion, 
any paper which so lightly sought to tlimw naide 
accepted facts of bi.story and which was so largely 
dependent on the imagination for whatever interest or 
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value it liad- Aa nn hLstorical propositionp the Tamil 
overlorflsbip of Coy loo ib the 13th^ Hth and IStb 
ceiituTies was a myth; as an inin^Lnativp akeich, iuter- 
apersed with a few facta here and there, it waa interejiting-, 
evco admimljle. That the Tamils at any time, whetheT 
in the 13th to 15th centuries or enrlier or later^ exercised 
a really domitiant influence over the Sinhalese was aa 
untrue the contrary pro^nsition would he untrue; but 
that their influenee had been greater than that of any 
other national jrroup knowu in our history^ few would 
venture to deny. And to that circumstance was due the 
ancient friendship lietween the Sinfialese and the Tatiiilfi. 
Mr^ Senaveratna trusted that nothing- that he had said 
that night or might W said by others during the course 
of the debate ^VE^ul^l in any degree affect that ancient 
friendahip, and he hoped that neither extravagant claims 
on one side nor sharp criticism on the other would mar 
the cordiality that had prevailed throughout the centuries 
between the two communities. 

]\ludaliyar W, I\ Crunawardaua said:—The object 
of this paper is to prove that tow^ards the latter days of 
the Sinhalese monarchy, Ceyloa had rome under the 
supremacy of Jaffna; that after two centuries of vassal- 
age, the Sinhalese had tume«l round on their i^uzerain 
power and destroyed it^ but in so doing they had only 
exchanged one Tamil ilynasty for another. This theory is 
built upon a curione asanmption, which will he presently 
abown. If the assumption fails the theory fade. The 
Vaipammulai, a heautiful history of Jaffna, written by 
an accompliatied scholar, says that Jaya Wira Singa 
Ariyau, King of Jaffna^ had a dispute about the i»'arl- 
banks witii Dhuvaneka Bahu, Ki>ig of Kandy; that he 
attacked Bhuvaneka BahU;, defeated him and liniHised on 
him tribute. This the author distinctly saya was in the 
year 1458 of the Christian era. But the lecturer has got 
a theoiy* He points out that in the Sinhalese chronicle, 
of which the editor tells us the test is hope-^ 
lessly corrupt, the deportation of a Sinhalese king is 
given in a certain year^ and the date of coronation of kls 
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nucici^Bfioir, wbicb tuok plact latei'i is placed teu years 
earlier* That, aays otir lecturer^ wag the fa^bioii ataaii^ 
histqriouB Id those days! On the strength nf that fashion 
he slilfts the story of the t’fi//wir«wrti/ai to a point three 
hundred years earlier,, and from that point reatls the 
history of Ceylon to suit his theory^. In fact his theory 
di^es not proceed from history, hut he montds history on 
it* The leetuter tells iis that in the last year of Para- 
kratrui Biihu ^dneh we know wn-i 1467,^ the name of 
the feudatory king at Kandy was Jotjya Situ Hajn. Xkie 
yeatB earlier the Vftipartnmtlai says, the king at Kandy 
was liliuvaneka IlahUr Wltetlier both names refer to 
the same person or to two ^LH^iisaeutive Princes, ia 
iniiuaturial. The fact remains that at the period named, 
Kandy was a sul)^kiii|rdoiii of Cotta, and was ruled by & 
feudatory. In 145S then, according to the lecturer's 
own authority, this feudatory was attacked and 
liuuiiUated by the king of Jpffna, who laid his van- 
qni-shed under contribution, and who, puffed up with 
a viciutj siirpnssing his eNpectaiions, assumed the high- 
sounding title of Emperor of Ceylon. 

We know what followed (page 38 of this paper, 
top). 1^11 the newri reaching Cotta, Tell him” say^s 
the old Paraknima Bahu in a tall rage, ” Since it ill 
beiHimes tliat theie should be two Kmperors in Ceylon, 
T have pieiit niy Generol to relieve you of that new title/^ 
X^ow mark the words, ihtjt nenf tith. The lecturer tells 
us that the new title meant n thing two hundred years 
old. I a.sk him—what is the estimato which be puts 
iijion the intellectual level of this Society? Tie ;?ays that 
the Sinbalese Emperor would not have made war if it was 
only ii i|iicstion of title. But why not? The army under 
Prince Sapuinal desjKitched by the Sinhalese Emperor wat$ 
fast approaching Jnffna urhen .Tnyawira fled. The Sinhalese 
Evince held the conn try for a.l>out nine years and ruled 
with justice and mercy. But at the end of that time the 
Emperor bad died, and the gallant Sapnmal, to the regret 
of succeeiling generations, turned Iroitor to the imperial 
house. He marched his army southward, took and put 
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to d«atL tlie youbg Emperor had fiuceeeded the last, 
ami himself biicended the Imperial throne na Bhuvimeha 
tiahu \ I, In the I'Dafiieion, the Tamils refrained 
their liberty, and Jayawira returned!. [Mudaliyar 
G'liauwanlhaQa, takinp his facts from the t'ai/Niraffialai 
and the /rave a short aeiiount of the 

history’ of .Taffna from this poiut to the conquest and 
extinction of the kin/rdoui by the Portiigupw, He then 
proceedwl]:—TliiiS is the result we arrive at from the 
joint hut independent evidence of the Httliaicanta and 
Vai/MiTtnmhii. What is the theory- <d tlie lecturerP He 
wants us to .shift the place of .fayawi^ tliree centuries 
earlier, and to fill up the vargum created with an inde¬ 
finite number of imaginary kings, so as to preserve the 
tivenifre for each reign within reasonable limits. He 
surmises that the Voipiirfinuilttf may have given the 
names of only important kings, omitting others. Siir- 
iiiises—and the lei-turer's paper is all suriniftes—are an 
ahsunl foundation for history. Rut even so. the lecturer 
here is fared with two difficulties. First, if only 
important kings were contemplated, Kauagasuriya, the 
('raven, who is spoken of by the historian in terms of 
disparagement, would have been the first to Iw omitted. 
*Secondh-, the I mpiiramiitnit in giving the close of each 
king's reign says that the king next named was Lis 
immediate successor. So that if the Vai/wramufin' as an 
authoritative work is to stand, there is no room for the 
imaginary kings, and ou the grouud of chronology too 
the lecturer's theory completely fails. His misfortune 
wa.s to have started with an Initial idea that when the 
Mahawanm speaks of the sacking of Yapan by the first 
Ariya Chokmvarti, then a Pandyaa General tn 1280, 
and the Vaif»ai'«mala.i speaks of -TayawiraV defeat of 
the Kandyan Prince in J458, nearly twq centuries later, 
they both refer to one and the same event, and that 
Ariyu Chakntvarti tneatis not a name but a title. If it 
was a title, he will he surprised to hear that the Vaipata^ 
malai gives the name of the man who is supposeil to have 
won It, devoid of such title entirely, Jayawira even at the 
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clot»e of bis T^igh btmg spoken of &s Jayn^m Singu 
Arynti and notbiog mare. Howeyer^ the lectiiror started 
with his initial ideas and we hs.To this paper, the most 
curious pad the most extroordinary I think that Ever 
came before a learned Society. 

MudaliyarR, C. Proctor said:— 

From the defeat of Bhuvaneka Baku 1. by Ariya 
Chakravarti to tlie subjugation of the kingdom of Joflfna 
by Sapumal Kumamya—a period of nearly ISO yeans— 
ibe history of our Island is obscure. 

Dr. Faitra paper relates to this periods 
Largeh' availing of the evidence afforded by con- 
teiii|}orary bistoiy of countries wbicii had political or 
trade relations with Ceylon and neferenceB of foreign 
travellers^ epigraphical eiudence, and local traditions, 
he haSp with great judgment and ability^ set out in a 
cbain the principal events of the period. He main¬ 
tains, on the facte, tliat during this period the Jaffna 
kingdom held Iho overlordship of Ceylon. 

In criticism, however* it bos l>een urged that (o> 
the idcntitication of the Ariya Chakmvarti who carried 
away the tootb-relic with the rnUng king of Jaffna tiould 
not bo accepted as satisfactory and that (A) the account 
of Viiip4iroMmt*ii should he rejected as nnieliable. 

The claim of the king of Jaffna to the title of 
l!bakravarti was also questioned. 

As tegurdfi the C|uestioa of identiheation* students of 
Siniialesc history are oware that Sinhalese chroniclers 
have refcried to the kings of Jaffna as Ariya Chakra- 
vartis* and by no other riame^ 

As to the origin of the title Anya^ an old Tamil 
lifMifc entitled explains that* before 

his return to Tndifu Kama appointed two rulers to carry^ 
on the govermueiit organised by him and conferred on 
thetii the title Kin^s and that the Jnffna kings 

were lineal representatives of that ancient tTOverjiment 
and inherited the title. 
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If this was tlie claim of t1i6 Jaffna royalty, tbe over- 
lonlftliip uf TiVanni and the pearl fishery was theirs by 
ri^j^lit- ruipfti^amaiiii torroborates the Mfthfmansa in 
the tuaie facts relative to the defeat of Bhuvaneka BahUp 
but adds that the parties rushed to arms over u mis- 
uiiderstaadin^ with legard to the pearl fishery. 

Til iluarteuiere's Arahkm Memoir on we Bad 

an accaiiat of an T^mliQssy to Eg^y'pt from a Sinhalese 
King ABU-NEKUAH-IiABABAH. That the reference 
is to Bhuvaneka Bahu L admits of no doubt. There 
must be Aome objeid id seekidg alliance with a king 
interested in tl^e Persian Quif pearl fisheries. Had 
Bhuvaneka Bahii been calradged from the Pondian 
rulers? Tlie Mfihovomsii fliigfjeBts that it wa& so; thus 
it would seem that t!ie xSidholeBe kidj? had to look for 
esiiert divers to work the Fishery from nntKide the 
Paodyan subjefj ts. 1 n ipava m a lai*i reference to the cause 
of the war thus gains support from the Arabian ref ere dre* 
The Rajaralin descrilics Ariya thakravarti as the ^*Kidg 
of the Ceylonese Mahibars/’ Id Ceplon Era 

by Dr+ Pieris* Jaffdn b described as *^the seat of 
Ariyuvainsa/^ ohviotialy an expression found in the 
Portuguese records. 

Ihn Baiuta's account of Ariya Chakravarti of his 
day seems to lend support to the account of Vaipava- 
nwilai as to how the Chakravarti^s position caioe to be ao 
cstoblisbed^ A - stone inHcriptiod found in Kegalle 
(Sessional Paper Xo. 19 of 1892, page 15) refers to the 
(onodtion of n league of llajahs under Wickrama 
Bohn III* in order to oppose Aiiya Chakravarti. The 
decipherable portion reads thus:—They will not trani* 
gress (the compact) and having sworn by the tooth* 
relic of the All-knowiag one”—here foBows the deacrip- 
tiod of other forms of oaths. The fate that befell this 
compact is the subject of another stone inscription in 
Tamil, found not far from where the former was found. 
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li reaiU tbu?;— 

*Wwr QwjP 

'^uw^Q^s-^ rl*r Bwmx 14 Q^mw 

Translation 

Who bewailed‘ Who supplicated? They were the 
Jnnoi'eiit, coj , aad trively ladicA of the Aniiraser (Joiiit- 
Kih^rt) who oppoaetl tlie Aryau of the city of Sinkai, 
w|iosi> train is ever followed by hijrb-ewelling acclama^ 
tioQS. 

It would £eem thut a system of GoTcrnmeiit by joint 
(or flsaocinted) kings (Annnijahs) had lieconie popular 
l»th iti Soutli Indio and Ceylon. Tl,e author of 

the enurt KStroloijer of Prokrama Halm 11.. 
de^rilies bta luoster and patron as the chief of an 
alliance of five kijigg. the four were tbe guai'dians 
of the four flireciioqa, and he Wiis the Z)Aorw<, of the 
Panfhaeai. It is curious to note that tlie outhority of 
Anurajahs was co-extefisive and their jurisdiction, at 
least in theorj-, was eoncqureut. The system, peculiar 
as It IS, bos made the uumveiliag of the chTOnologT of 
the feinps most difficult. In later times it praved a 
Tcntable source of trouble, tending to disintegration 
If two kings had ruled together at Ganipola or two 
different kings had ot the same date grouted Saunas, 
li should Dot excite our surpHse. It was lawful under 
tht 

toronatiou of the ffrst 
Chakmvarti at Smkai Aagor (Xellore) in .Taffoa was 
mpugned It is not likely that Maiivagana Pnlavar could 
have made a mistake over so popular an eveot. -Tlie 
inaugural ceremony of the XeHore Kandasamv temple 
also took place the same year. The date was Verifiable 
Stda puranams, Paramparove legends and popular 

"tk" ‘ 

e iiTgument on Hie asstimption that 
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Kauibon was the noot^mporsiTj «f Rajamja who closed 
his reig^d a few ipears after 121N) is raluoless, since 
it re.sts oa a series of assumptions of littJe probative 
value. On the otlier Iioiid, there is internal eridcnce in 
Kanihairs own preat work^ Ratftnj/nnfi, to indirate that 
the author lived about the 8tli century. 

At one time it aoems to be certain that Jaffna made 
use of a Kandaoi (era) of its own for astrological calcu¬ 
lations, etc. It comidunceci some day in February 
124^1 .A.D. It was iiiUggested that this dnte sliodld he 
faked as the date of the coronaf ioii —WUy ? 

^>ir P, Arunncbalam (President)* Dr, P, E, Pieris 
{ \ ice-Preflidcnt), Hr. lY. A, de Siiva^ iludaUyar Vaitliio- 
nathaii and Mr, A. de S, Eanakaratne also took part in 
the diseussiou. 

Dr, Paul In Reply 

My paper has evoked a good deal of criticism. The 
renter nuitiber have taken individual facts and figures 
and subjected tliciu to iid isolated survey, Wlien the 
the leading historical work of the 8idhalesc 
is silent on the subject of how and when the Siuglia 
Ariya Chokravartis of Jaffna imposed their sovereignly 
ou the Sinhalese and Iiow' later on Eing Parokrama 
Baku YL overthrew this domination, one has to searfdi 
for glinipRcs of this struggle from the liajavalia, iXikaifa 
Sanffrahtiira, KqwuI Sftndrm anti jSelatihini Sand^sa. 
Further liglit U thrown in the works of foreiga writers 
such as Jbu IJiituta, Yalentyn, Philaleies, De Couto, Op 
Rebeiro. It is therefore necessarj' to get in the details 
of the histoiy from aitch del ached accounts and to survey 
the events of tlii.'i period and examine individual facts 
aud figures in their relatioii to the whole perioi] 
covered by these events. One critic slates that Chakra* 
varti is a common name among the Bengalese- of to^ay 
and therefore cannot be taken to mean only an Emperor, 
There are several Englishmen called King and it does 
not therefore follow' that when one speaks of King 
George that the w’ord King ia only a name and does not 
lueaii a ruler. Similarlt, the w‘ord Rajah is used ai a 
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Rumame bj Ifldiaas aDiJ yet'when we $peak of Ponik- 
i-uiiia Uaho Hajali wa do not asKiciate tlie word RajoU 
with an ordinary name of a person. 

Aa roiLTurds dates* 1 stated that Saka 1+^80 mentioned 
in tlie Vt^ipaminnhi is dearly a copj'ist's error for 1180 
54 H that date fitted in witli the ehronology of the events 
related in the ify eritics declare that I 

stick to that date as mentioned in the Vinpavfimfitai 
for that particulBr events while they are not prepared 
to allow the date for the establish me nt 

of the kingdom of Jaflna but would like to shift it by 
240 years- 

Botb Mudaliyar Simon de xSilva and Mtidaliyar 
Vai till a nut hail have raided an intereating question aa to 
whet her the Sinhalese Any a dynasty of Jaffna could 
Inive been estaliliffhed as early as 940 a.U- They base 
their contention on llie statement given by the I^niparti- 
ftmtai that Knlankai Singha Aryan, the ftrst king of 
this dynastyt brought with hini toJaffna as settlers many 
Vdlala families* among wjioni waa one Mannadu Konda 
!ilothalaU( of a high Vellala family, in honour of which 
the poet Kambsui had composed a poem. Kamban^a 
Ifano^i was composefl according to them in 1185 A*n,^ 
and therefore they argue that a descendant of KambanN 
con temporary- could not have come to Jaffna in 944 a.o. 
Rot a good deal of controversy is still being carried on 
os regards the date of Kamban, The traditional date 
lor Koniban's Rajttai^anam is 885 a.t>. Frofessor 
Krisbnajswniiiy lyngar in his lujok on Aneknt India. 
|>* 400* disciiascfl this question in full. He states, so far 
os he knows no sound argoment against the date 885 a.d. 
has been brought forw'ard except the statement that a Chola 
ruler tit the time was a Eajendra, The namo Itnjendrais 
so common tiTiiong the rulers of the Chola dynasty that we 
iftTinot at all be positive as to which personage it 
actually refers to without ertraneotLs support. If the 
ilate uf 885 A.D. be accepted as the date of Hamban's 
Ram/fl/anam it would he possible for a descendant of 
Kambaifs patron to conie to Joffiid in 989 a.d. 
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Tlie next arguTiieiit which dcfleireB iittentioii is one 
that lias been urged by a gocHi number of tuj critics, and 
that lb that the list of kinga aa giTeu by the 
malai from 943 a : d . fo 1627 is too shorty giving 

an uuimual averuge for each ruler, I unticiiputed it in 
oiy paper and gave ns iny reason th&t tlie author of 
Vaipavtjmaliti hod only given the names of the more 
important kings. Host of the old written historical 
records of Jaifna have been lost and the author of the 
bad to relj oii local traditions and one 
or two works such an the Kmlammatai and liajamitrai. 
which were in tbeuiselves incomplete liistorica] accounts. 
The niaiti works were, it is snnnised, lost when the 
Portuguese destroyed the temples in ^Taffua. liev^ Father 
Gnanapnikusar of -Taffon has recently published a book 
on the kings of Jaffna during the Portuguese period com¬ 
piled fit>Tu accounts given by Portuguese writers. After 
the Sinhalese invas-ion hy Sapumal Kumamyar the 
iiieiitioiis only three kings wliile the 
Portuguese writers give a list of nine kings* If the 
author of the I who wrote his book in 

1736 A.T>. had only lemenibeied the names of three kings 
instead of nine during the Porluguese Period, how much 
mo re probable it is that he would have omitted to 
mention m number of minor kings who had done nothing 
woi-iliy to be remembered by posterity* 

Hudaliyar W. F, Gunn wardens says that the V^tf>ara- 
malui does not call any of its kings by the name of 
Chakravarti* The M^^haicamn does not cull any of the 
Sinhalese rulers emperors, and yet a good number of 
them laid claim to that title and were referred to by tbai 
Gtle by foreign writers. Among Tamil writers the 
author of Charith^ram mils the rulers of Jaffna 

Chatravartis and the Rajavati^a and other Sinhalese 
works refer to the rulers of Jaffna as Ariya Cbakravartifl. 

In 980 A,D. the kingdom of Jaffna was founded. In 
1287 A*u, an Ariya Chakravarti sacked Tapabu and 
carried away the tooth-relic* 
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Ill lfi44 A.u., tlisit jfi 67 yeiireaftwt lit last event, Ibu 
Batuta Jeseribes au Ariya Cliakiavarti aa Sullim of 
Ceylon while lie refers to the fcsiahales# kin^ us the 
Sultan of Conacat. Further, lie states that Ariya 
Chakravarti was a powerful king upon the sea and had a 
iiutnerous fleet and that he sliowed turn a Dumber of 
l>earl3. 


As regards Kuksekera of Mudura imd Ariya 
Chnkruvarti, Prof, Krisbuaswatuy tynpar was kind 
enough to send me a reference in Xo, UU of Soutfi 
Indian Apiffraphy. wltieh rends ns fcdlows, vii!:— 

‘■On the set'oiid Goptirj of the Jngauutha Swami 
Temple of Tirupullaia, to the left of the entnince. n 
Pnodyan inscription of the :t7tfi year of ilarovannau 
iifiVw Tiribhuvana Chakrnvartio Kidasekera deva. who 
romiuered eveiy countiy, in Tamil alphabet, which is 
mutilated nnd which records an order of a certain Ariva 
rhftkravjLrti.'" 


It IS u pity that tbie iumriptiou is mutilated as 
otherwise it would throw a good deal of light on the 
question raised in this paper. The STth year of Kula- 
sekent corresponds to KIOS a.d. In 1288 a.d. Hhiivaneka 
Buhu I. died, ff thff Vaipfi^amuhi tmcoiiat in toirect 
we have to add to this 12 yea« doriog which the .Taffua 
king exercised full sovereignty over the whole of Cevlon 
This will bring us to the yenr 13U0 A.ji. ;,s the vear in 
which the kingdom was restored to Ptakruma Baliu III 
This bnngs us close to l;JO& when the ius^iription above 
referred to was made. It referred probably to the 
uiidvrtnkiiig made by king Kiilasckern that the Sinhalese 
kiug would pay tribute to the king of .Jaffna. 

Siubalese poems speak of the king of Jaffua 
ns AViya Clmkruvprti. king of Canura, nnd the people of 
.laffun are «derred to as Cunaitse and my supposition 
nmt the Canur,^^ fleet which attacked Parnkrama 

Chakmvarti is rendered 
probable by the fact tliat Ariya Chakravarti had a 
powerful 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE KAHTAROCAI FINDS. 

Id a fqcitDote Ut my pupqr qd Ndguclipa and 

liiiddliifit RemaiM in Ja:ffDa'* (Yol. ZXTIlI.p No^ 72^ 
p. Gl) 1 referred to a suggesti™ advanced hy my son that 
some of the articles irollected hy me at Kanlarddai were 
Egyptian in origin ^ I have sinoe had the opparttinity of 
consulting Professor Flinders Petrie, who accepted the 
suggestinn without hesitation^ the headn and koht sticks^ 
he said^ were Egyptian of the Roman period, 200-400 a.d. 
The tftingle-knohbed iohi stick r were more urehair than 
the double-knobbed, while the very small ones when in 
use Were attached to a quill or piece of wood wkirii s^^r^^ed 
a^ H handle- He also pointed out that in the case of 
the glass beads, in the more ancient specimens the glass 
was drawn out in straight lines^ while in those from 
Eautar6dai the move men I wa,s eirculnr; tliis was prtH>f 
of their more recent origin. He was good enough to 
^how Me a speciruen of green glaas dating from before 
fHrtK) luc. He identified some of the beads as being of 
jasper. 

P. K P. 


ANDREWS' EMBASSIES TO KANDY 
IN 1795 AND 1796. 

(JorHNAL, VoL* XXYL, No. 7i% Piitr IK 
The following are errata:— 

Heading of pages- For ** ANDREW'S^ rend 

^^\NDREWR’ 

Page 60* line 9 from top. The sentence which 
begins here Bhould read, became 'Senior MerchanP 
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in ITflO, Seoond in C&until at Cndflalore in the foUowing 
year, and Cnllector in the Triohinopqly District, 1792.“ 
Page 57, lines 8 iind 9 fmm top. Omit " for we find 
him Collector in the Trichinopoly Diatrict from 1804 to 
1808 .” 

Page 57 line 9, For "In the latter jeat-” subati- 
tate “In 1808," 

J. P. 1jXwi$. 


OLD DUTCH PfitrEL. 

By GnvRRNMEST AncmvisT. 

The old Dutch oil painting just purchased by Goferin- 
ment for the Museum is of more than ordinary interest. 
It is a panel (of Sapuf wood) in a perfect state of pre- 
serration bearing on the obverse the following Tersea in 
gilt letters:— 

OELYK DE GULDE MAY DEES AARDE DOED 
HERLEEVEN 

ZOO VTNDEN WIJ ONS QOK BLTJYTOEDlG AANOES^ 
POORT 

ONE OTERBAAR OPPERHOOFD DEBS EERSTE Burn 
TE GEEVEX 

DIE HEM AAX CIJLOXS STRAND AIS VADER 
TOKBEROORT 

Below the verses appears what presumably is the 
■Opperhoofd’s monogram, also in gilt lettering, cm a 
heart in red, the monogram and the heart being encircled 
with a laurel wreath. This side of the panel is also 
orunniented with roses and, couspicuouBly, at the bottom, 
a lore-knot. The verses may be rendered freelv as 
follows:— 

As when the Rolden May rvnewi this earth, 

R®, jay fatly, ftup icTeeUngB wb extend 

T» our dear (ipperhwfd irho« kindly worth 

Etndfiara him m t father and a friend; 

And. M first weleome back to Oeylon’H xtmnd. 

We hand this to him u he tupt on land. 


‘Chief rwident officer of a Duloh suhalteiu rtatiw. 
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The translation han Ijcen amplified bj me with the 
help of the "conteitp" via., the pictarOp on the rcTer&e 
of the p;ine], of what appears to be Colombo Harbour 
with a piirt of the fortifications and the tJoTernor's honse 
in the barkuround, Tn the foreground Ib the Govemor'a 
barge manned hj Dutch sailorg and with the Opperhoofd 
seated beneath the awning at the atem. Tn the distanre 
is a Ihree-Tnofiter. 

The harge appears to be on the point of the 

wooden pierp hut this would not be correct Binoe the 
T^rBca are clearly intended for a welcome — not a 
Talediction: they wene bound to be tinged with regret 
otherwise- 

ft is difficult to assign a date for the paiutlngp but 
judging by the reaomblance of the picture to an old 
engraving of Oolombo in BaldcieuSp the quaint ortho¬ 
graphy of the versesp and the peculiar rig of the three- 
master, 1 would place it m late I7th or early 18th 
century. 

E, R. 


RlQHT^HltND AND LEFT-HAND. 

fl. CoDREp5QTO:^^ C,C.S. 

The division of castes in South India into right-hand 
and left-hand im well knowOr but 

mi satisfactory explanation of the fart is forthcoming. 

A simitar diviBiim also erieted in Siam. J, Craw- 
furdp in hie "'EmhEiBBy to Siam and Cochin Chiaa/^ 
Ixmdon, 1828 , after noting the universal conacriptioii 
for labour and for military or menial aerrice* writert;— 
The whole population enrolled for flervicOp as now 
meutionedp is divided into two equal diviaions^ called the 
division of the riglit-hand and the division of the left. 
Each of these again is subdivided into hands of- 




JOUHNAt, ^,A,8. (CBTLOK'). [VoL, XXTIlI, 

tbouAands, hundreds und tenSj cbpIi of which has its own 
chief, who takes hie title ftom the number of his betnd” 
(p. 376). 

Of the two priocipsl officers of state, corresponding 
to the Sinhalese adigora, the first or Kala-hom was con¬ 
sidered the chief of the right-hand division of the enrolled 
population, chief of the military department and 
minister of justice, and superintended the south-western 
provinces of the kingdom, while the second or Chnk-ri 
was chief of the left-hand division, minister of the 
foreign and commercial deparfraents, and supervised the 
south-eastern provinces. TTader the first named 
minister were the Xoma-rat nr chief judge and the 
Tar-ma or governor of the cafutal and mayor of the 
palace; nnder the second were the P’hnnlat’hesse in 
charge of the land revenue and internal taxes, and the 
I* hra-klaug entrusted with commercial affairs. 

^ unable to trace any such division 
unless it bo that of the chiefs into dahuna owoyo and 
Mtm according to their positicn in the Hflll of 

Audience. The adigam, however, divided the kingdom 
between them, Pallegampnhi Waha Nilame having a 
general but limited jurisdiction over Seven Kdrales, Ota, 
Matalf, Walapone, Wellassa, Bintfnna, NuwaxakalA- 
wiya, Tamankadnwa, Hdrispattu, Dumbara and Hewi- 
hita, and Odagainpah^over Pour Kdral^s, Three Kdral^s, 
Sabarogamnwa, UdapalAta, Udunuwapa, YatiTiuwam’, 
Tumpan^, Kotmal^ and Bulatgama. 


A GIFT PItOV YAH DER RARRA. 

This illustratloi) is & full-size reproduction of a little 
gold tray which wns brought to me by Mideniya Adigar 
as ^ing the property of hi^ wife. On a cursory exami- 
nation of the Plate, one woul<i be tempted to conclude 
that the article was a Medal, es|ietiaUy in view of the riog 
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affixetl to U. This was iEt^nded for a chaiii with which 
the article eonld be wom hang round the oeckj but a 
careful scrutin;' of tlie original suggests that the ring is 
different in ape and workmanship from the rest ot the 
tray. 

The inscriptionj os kindly translated for me by onr 
Vice-President, Jlr* AnthoniSK^ T.S-0.+ reads ns follows: 

“ This hsiH been awnnled to me^ Hon Siemoa Wiju- 
wikeretiic Taye Rieriwunlrne Moediliaor, as a Souvenir 
of Hie Illastrioiis nnvernor-General of Xet her la nils- 
India^ tlie TiTgIkt TTononrahle Petnia Alhertus van der 
Parra,^cin the 2()th September/' 

Ify notes are not available for refereDce, and there¬ 
fore f am unable to soj who the Bifndaliyar in qaestioii 
was, or what he had to do w'ith the Governor-General of 
Batavia, who succeeded to the office in 1763 and died in 
1776. 

The tray la slightly concave with the rim raised on 
one face only, and the reverse is blank. It may at one 
time very well have served as a pin-tray on a lady *^3 
dressing table, hgt the happy donee added the inscrip¬ 
tion and probably added the ring, so as to wear it na a 
^fecial over his Mudaliyar^s Can Ibis be the 

ancestor of all those '^Medals’' which to^ay fortunate 
people are able to persnado their friends and weU-wishers 
to present to them on joyous occasions for a similar 
purpose? 


P, E. P 
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